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ADVERTISEMENT. 



Perhaps it win be thought that pieces 
written so much in the manner of set com- 
positions as the following, should not have 
been denominated Letters ; it may therefore 
be proper to saj, that they are so called 
because they were actually addressed to a 
friend. They were written however with 
the intention to print them, if, when they 
were finished, the writer could persuade 
himself that they deserved it ; and the cha- 
racter of authors is too well known for any 
one to be surprized that he cotdd persuade 
himself of this. 

When he began these letters, his inten- 
tion was to confine himself within such li- 
mits, that essays on twelve or fifteen sub- 
jects might have been comprised in a vo- 
lume. But he soon found that an interest- 
ing subject could not be so fully unfolded 
as he wished, in such a narrow space. It 
appeared to him that many things which 
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VI ADVERTISEMENT. 

would be excluded, as much belonged to 
the purpose of the essay as those which 
would be introduced. 

It will not seem a very natural manner of 
commencing a course of letters to a friend, 
to enter formally on a subject, in the first 
sentence. In excuse for this abruptness it 
may be mentioned, that an introductory let- 
ter went before that which appears first in 
the series ; but as it was written in the pre- 
sumption that a considerable variety of sub- 
jects would be treated in the compass of a 
moderate number of letters, it is omitted, 
as being less adapted to precede what is 
executed in a manner so difterent from the 
design. 

When writing which has occupied a con- 
siderable length, and has been interrupted 
by considerable intervals of time, which is 
also on very different subjects, and was per- 
haps meditated under the influence of dif- 
ferent circumstances, is at last all read over 
in one short space, this immediate succes- 
sion and close comparison make the writer 
sensible of some things of which he was not 
aware in the slow separate stages of his. 
progress. On thus bringing the following 
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essays under one review, the writer per- 
ceives some reason to apprehend that the 
spirit of the third may appear so different 
from that of the second as to give an im- 
pression of something like inconsistency. 
The second may seem to represent that a 
man may effect almost every thing, the 
, third that he can effect scarcely any thing. 
The writer however persuades himself that 
the one does not assert the efficacy of hu- 
man resolution and effort^ under the same 
conditions under which tne other asserts 
their inefficacy ; and that therefore there is 
no real contrariety between the principles of 
the two essays. From the evidence of his- 
tory and familiar experience we know that 
under certain conditions, and within certain 
limits, (very contracted ones indeed,) an 
enlightened and resolute human spirit has 
great power, this greatness being relative, 
of course, to the measures of things within 
a small sphere ; while it is equally obvious 
that this enlightened and resolute spirit, 
disregarding these conditions, and attempt- 
ing to extend its agency over a much wider 
sphere, shall find its power baffled and an»- 
nihilated, till it draws back again witbio 
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the contracted boundary. Now the great 
power of the human mind within the nar- 
row limit may be distinctly illustrated at 
one time, and its impotence beyond that li- 
mit, at another ; but the assemblage of sen- 
timents and exemplifications most adapted 
to illustrate, and without any very material 
exaggeration, that power alone, will form 
apparently so strong a contrast with the as- 
semblage of thoughts and facts proper for 
illustrating that imbecility alone, that on a 
superficial view the two representations may 
appear contradictory. And the author ap- 
peals to the experience of such thinking 
men as are accustomed to commit their 
thoughts to writing, whether they have 
not sometimes, on comparing the pages in 
which they had endeavoured to place one 
truth in the strongest light, with those in 
which they have endeavoured a strong but 
yet not extravagant exhibition of another, 
felt a momentary difficulty to reconcile 
them, even while satisfied of the substantial 
justness of both. The whole doctrine on any 
extensive moral subject necessarily includes 
two views which may be considered as its 
extremes ; and if these are strongly stated 
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quite apart from their relations to each 
other, both the representations may be per- 
fectly true, and yet may require, in order to 
the reader s perceiving their consistency, a 
recollection of many intermediate ideas. 

In the foArth essay, it was not intended 
to take a comprehensive or systematic view 
of the causes contributing to prevent the 
candid attention and the cordial admission 
due to evangelical religion, but simply to 
select a very few which had particularly at- 
tracted the author's observation. One or 
two more would have been specified and 
slightly illustrated, if the essay had not 
been already too long. 
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ESSAY I. 



On a Man's writing Memoirs of himself. 



LETTER I. 



My dear Friend y 

Every one knows with what interest it is 
natural to retrace the course of our own lives. 
The past states and periods of a man's being 
are retained in a connexion with the present by 
that principle of self Jove, which is unwilling 
to relinquish its hold on what has once been 
his. Though he cannot but be sensible of how 
little consequence his life can have been in the 
creation, compared with many other trains of 
events, yet he has felt it more important to 
himself than all other trains together ; and you 
will very rarely find him tired of narrating again 
• the little history, or at least the favourite parts of 
the little history, of himself. 

To turn this partiality to some account, I re- 
collect having proposed to two or three of vay 

B 
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friends that they should write, each principally 
however for his own use, memoirs of their own 
lives endeavouring not so much to enumerate 
the mere facts and events of life, as to discri- 
minate the successive states of the mind, and 
the progress of character. It is in this progress 
that we acknowledge the chief importance of 
life to consist ; but even as supplying a constant 
series of interests to the passions, and separate- 
ly from every consideration of moral and intel- 
lectual discipline, we have all accounted our life 
an inestimable possession, which it deserved in- 
cessant cares and labours to retain, and which 
continues in most cases to be still lield with 
anxious attachment. What has been the object 
of so much partiality, and has been delighted 
and pained by so many emotions, nfight claim, 
even if the highest interest were out of the 
question, that a short memorial should be re- 
tained by him who has possessed it, has seen it 
all to diis moment depart, and can never re- 
call it 

To write memoirs of many years, as twenty, 
thirty, or forty, seems, at the first glance, a pon- 
derous task. Perhaps to reap the products of 
so many acres of earth indeed might, to one 
person, be an undertaking o£ mighty toil. But 
the materials of any value that all past life can 
supply to a recording pen, would be reduced 
by a discerning selection to a very small and 

10 
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modest 4tmouDt How much more than one 
page of moderate size would be deemed by any 
man's self-importance to be due, on an average, 
to each of the days that he has lived ? No man 
would' judge more than one in ten thousand of 
sdl his thoughts, sayings, and actions, worthy 
to be mentioned, if memory were capable of re- 
calling them. Necessarily a very large portion 
<^ what has occupied the successive year§ of 
life was of a kind to be utterly useless for a 
history of it ; because it was merely for the 
accommodation of the time. Perhaps in the 
space of forty years, millions of sentences are 
proper to be uttered, and many thousands o£ 
affiiirs requisite to be transacted, or of joumies 
to be performed, which it would be ridiculous 
to record. Hiey are a kind of material for the 
common expenditure and waste of the day. 
And yet it is often by a detail of this subordi- 
nate economy of life^ that the works of fiction, 
the narratives of age, the journals of travellers, 
and even grave biographical accounts, are made 
so unreasonably long. As well might a chronic 
cle of the coats that a man has worn, with the 
colour and date of each, be called his life, for 
any important uses of relating its history. As 
well might a man, of whom I enquire the dimen« 
sions, the internal divisions, and the use of some 
remarkable building, begin to tell me how much 
wood was employed in the scaffolding, where the 
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mortar was prepared, or how often it rained while 
the work was proceeding. 

But, in a deliberate review of all that we can 
remember of past life, it will be possible td 
select a certain proportion which may with the 
most propriety be deemed the history of the 
man. What I am recommending, is to follow 
the order of time, and reduce your recoUeptions, 
from the earliest period to the present,: into as 
simple a statement and explanation as you can, 
of your feelings, opinions, and habits, and of the 
principal circumstances through each stage that 
have influenced them, till they have become at 
last what they now are. 

Whatever tendencies nature may justly be 
deemed to have imparted in the first instance, 
you would probably find the greater part of the 
moral constitution of your being composed of 
the contributions of many years and events, 
consolidated by degrees into what we call cha* 
racter ; and by investigating the progress of the 
accumulation, you would be assisted to judge 
more clearly how far. the materials are valuable, 
the mixture congruous, and the whole con- 
formation worthy to remain unaltered. With 
respect to any friend that greatly interests us, 
we have always a curiosity to obtain an ac- 
curate account of the past, train of his life and 
feelings : and though there may be several rea- 
sons for such a wish, it parUy springs from a 
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ttonsciousness how much this retrospective know- 
ledge would assist to decide or confirm our e)s- 
timate of that friend ^ but our estimate of our- 
selves is of more serious consequence. 

The elapsed periods of life acquire importance 
too from the prospect of its continuance. The 
smallest thing becomes respectable, when re- 
garded as the commencement of what has ad- 
vance, or is advancing, into ms^iGcence. The 
first rude settlement of Romulus would have 
been an insignificant circumstance, and might 
justly have sunk into oblivion, if Rome had 
not at length commanded the world. The little 
rill, near the source of one of the great Ameri- 
can rivers, is an interesting object to the traveller, 
who is apprized, as he steps across it, or walks* 
a few miles along its bank, that this is the 
stream which runs so far, and which gradually 
swells into so immense a flood. So, while I an- 
ticipate the endless progress of life, and wonder 
through what unknown scenes it is to take its 
course, its past years lose that character of va- 
nity which would seem to belong to a train of 
fleeting perishing moments, and I see them as- 
suming the dignity of a commencing eternity. 
In them I have begun to be that conscious exist- 
ence which I am to be through infinite dura- 
tion : and I feel a strange emotion of curiosity 
about this little life, in which 1 am setting out 
on such a progress ; I cannot be content with- 
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out an accurate sketch of the windings thus &r 
of a stream which is to bear ine on for ever. I 
try to imagine how it will be to recollect, at a 
far distant point of my era, what I was when 
here ; and wish, if it were possible, to retain, as 
I advance, the whole course of my existence 
within the scope of clear reflection ; to fix in my 
mind so very strong an idea of what I have been 
in this original period of my time, that £ shall ' 
most completely possess this idea in ages too re- 
mote for calculation. 

The review becomes still more important, 
when I learn the influence which this first part 
of the progress will have on the happiness or 
misery of the next. 

One of the greatest difficulties in the way of 
executing the proposed task will have been 
caused by the extreme deficiency of that sdfc 
observation, which, to any extent, is no 
common employment either of youth, or any 
later age* Men realize their existence in the 
surrounding objects that act upon them, and 
form the interests of self, rather than in that 
very selfj that interior being, which is thus 
acted upon. So that this being itself, with its 
thoughts and feelings, us distinct from the 
ofcgects of those thoughts and feelings, but 
rarely occupies its own deep and patient at- 
tention. Men carry their minds as they carry 
their watches, contrat to be ignorant of the 
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mechwiuMn of their movements, and satined 
>?ith utteqcilng to thq little exterior circle cf 
things, to whiqh the pasw^ns, like indexes, are 
pointing* It i3 surprizing to see how little self- 
knowledge a person not watchfully observant of 
himself may have gained in, the whole coi^rse 
of an active, or even an inquisitive life* He 
may have Uved almost an age, and traversed a 
continent, minutely examining its curiosities, 
and interpreting the baUT-obliterated characters 
on its monuments, unconscious the while of a 
process operating on his own mind to impress 
or to erase characteristics of much more im-> 
portance to him than all the %ured brass or 
marble that Europe contuns. After having ex- 
plored many a cav^n or dark ruinous avenue, 
he may have left undetected a darker recess in 
his char^ter. He may have conversed with 
many people, in. diffi^rent languages, on num- 
berless subjects; but, having neglected those 
conversations with himself by which his whole 
moral being should have been kept continually 
disclosed to his view, he is better qualified per- 
haps to describe the intriguesi of a foreign court, 
or the progress of a foreign trade ; to represent 
the manners of the Italians, or the Turks ; to 
narrate the proceedings of the Jesuit% or the ad- 
ventures of the g}7)sies ; than to write the his- 
toty of his own mind* 
If we .had practised habitual self-observation. 
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we could not have failed to make importaift 
discoveries. There have been thousands of 
feelings, each of which, if strongly seized upon, 
and made the subject of reflection, would have 
shewn us what our character was, and what it 
was likely to become. There have been nu- 
merous incidents, which operated on us as 
tests, and so fiilly brought out the prevalent 
quality of the mind, that another person, who 
should have been discriminatively observing us^ 
would instantly have formed a decided estimate. 
But unfortunately the mind is generally too 
much occupied by the feeling or the incident 
itself, to have the slightest care or consciousness 
that anything could be learnt^ ov is disclosed. 
In very early youth it is almost inevitable for 
it to be thus lost to itself even amidst its own 
feelings, and the external objects of iattention ; 
but it seems a contemptible thing, and it cer- 
tainly is a criminal and dangerous thing, for a 
man in mature life to allow himself this thought- 
less escape from self-examination. 

We have not only neglected to observe what 
our feelings indicate, but have also in a very 
great degree ceased to remember what they 
were. We may justly wonder how our minds 
could pass away successively from so many 
scenes and moments which seemed to us im- 
portant, each in its time, and retain so slight an 
impresssion, that we have now qothing to tell 
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about what once excited our utmost emotion. 
As to my own mind» I perceive that it is 
becoming uncertain of the exact nature of 
many feelings of considerable interest, even of 
comparatively recent date ; of course, the re« 
membrance of what was felt in early life is 
exceedingly faint I have just been observing 
several children of eight or ten years old, in all 
the active vivacity which enjoys the plenitude 
of the moment without " looking before or 
after ;'* and while observing, I attempted, but 
without success, to recpUect what I was at that 
age. I can indeed remember the principal 
events of the period, and the actions and pro* 
jects to which my feelings impelled me ; but 
the feelings themselves, in their own pure juve- 
nility, cannot be revived, so as to be described 
and placed in comparison with those of maturi- 
ty. "What is become of all those vernal fancies 
which had so much power to touch the heart ? 
What a number of sentiments have lived and re- 
velled in the soul that are now irrevocably gone I 
They died, like the singing birds of that time^ 
which now sing no more. 

The life that we then had, now seems almost 
as if it could not have been our own. When 
we go back to it in thought, and endeavour to 
recall the interests which animated it, they will 
not come. We are like a man returning, after 
the absence of many years, to visit the em- 
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bowered cottage where he passed the momitig 
of his life, and finding only a relic of its ruins. 

But many of the propensities which still 
tiontinue, probably originated then : and our 
not being able to explore them up to those 
xfcmote sources renders a complete investigation 
of our moral and intellectual characters for ever 
impossible. How little^ in those years, we were 
aware, when we met with the incident, or heard 
the conversation, or saw the spectacle, or felt 
the emotion, which were the first causes of 
some of the chief permanent tendencies of 
future life, how much and how vainly we 
might, long afterward, wish to ascertain the 
origin of those tendencies. But if we cannot 
absolutely reach their origin, it will however 
be interesting to trace them back through all 
the circumstances which have increased their 
strength. 

In some occasional states of the mind, we 
can look back much more clearly, and to a 
much greater distance, than at other times. I 
would advise to seize those short intervals of 
illumination which sometimes occur without 
our knowing the cause, and in which the 
genuine aspect of some remote event, or long- 
forgotten image, is recovered with .extreme 
distinc^ess by vivid spontaneous glimpses of 
thought, such as no effort could have corn* 
manded; as the somlj^re features and minute 
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objects of a distant ridge of hills become strik- 
ingly visible ii:i the strong gleams of light which 
transiently fall on them. An instance of this 
kind occurred to me but a few hours since^ 
while reading what had no perceptible con- 
nexion with a circumstance of my early youth, 
which probably I have not recollected for many 
years, and which had no unusual interest at 
the time that it happened. That circumstance 
came suddenly to my mind with a clearness df 
representation which I was not able to retain 
for the. length of ah hour, and which I could 
not by the strongest effort at this instant renews 
I seemed almost to see the walls and windows 
of a particular room, with four or five personiE^ 
in it, who were so perfectly restored to my 
imagination, that I could recognize not only 
the features, but even the momentary express 
sions of their countenances, bnd the tones of 
their voices. 

According to different states of the mind toob 
retrospect appears longer w shorter. It may 
happen that some memorable circumstance <^ 
very early life sliall be so powerfully recalled, as 
to contract the wide intervening space, by ba* 
nishing from the view, a little while, all the se« 
ries of intermediate remembrances ; but when 
this one object of memory retires again to its re- 
moteness and indi£ference, and all the others re- 
sume their proper places and distances, the re- 
trospect appears long. 
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Places and things which have an association 
with any of the events or feelings of past life, 
will greatly assist the recollection of them. A 
man of strong associations finds memoirs of 
himself already written on the places where he 
haa conversed with happiness or misery. If an 
old man wished to animate for a moment the 
languid and faded ideas which he retains of his 
youth, he might walk with his crutch across 
the green, where he once played with com- 
panions who are now probably laid to repose in 
another spot not far off. An aged saint may 
meet again some of the affecting ideas of his 
early piety in the place where he first thought 
it happy to pray. A walk in a meadow, the 
sight of a bank of flowers, perhaps even of 
some one flower, a landscape with the tints of 
autumn, the descent into a valley, the brow of 
a mountain, the house where a friend has been 
met, or has resided, or has died, have oflen 
produced a much more lively recollection of 
our past feelings, and of the objects and events 
which caused them, than the most perfect de- 
scription could have done ; and we have linger- 
ed a considerable time for the pensive luxury of 
thus resuming, if I may so express it, the depart- 
ed state of our minds. 

But there are many to whom local associa- 
tions present images. which they fervently wish 
they could forget ; images which haunt the pla- 
ces where crimes have been perpetrated, and 
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which seem to approach and glare on the cri- 
minal as he hastily passes by, especially if dn 
the evening. or the night No local associations 
are so impressive as those of guilt. It may here 
be observed, that as each one has his own 
separate remembrances, giving to some places 
an aspect and a significance which he alone can 
perceive, there must be an unknown number, of 
pleasing, or mournful, or dreadful associations, 
spread over the scenes inhabited or visited, by 
men. fVe pass without any awakened con- 
sciousness by the bridge, or the wood, or the 
house, where there is something to excite the 
most painful or frightful ideas in the next maa 
that shall come that way, or possibly the com- 
panion that walks along with us. How much 
there is in a thousand spots of the earth, that is 
invisible . and silent to all but the conscious in- 
dividual. 

I hear a voice you cannot hear ; 
I see a hand you cannot see. 



LETTER 11. 



We may regard our past life as a continued 
though irregular course of education ; and the 
discipline has consisted of instruction, com- 
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panionshtp, reading, and the diversified influ*^ 
ences of the world. The young mind eagerly 
OBOie forward to meet the operation of some or 
all of these modes of discipline, though without 
the possibility of a thought coneerning the im<* 
portant process under which it was beginning to 
pass. In some certain degree we have been in^ 
fluenced by each of these parts of the great sys- 
tem of education ; it will be worth while to en* 
quire how far, and in what manner. 

Few persons can look back to the early pe^ 
riod when they were peculiarly the subjects of 
instruction, without a regret for themselves, 
(which may be extended to the human race,) 
that the result of instruction, excepting that 
which leads to evil, bears so small a proportion 
to its compass and repetition. Yet some good 
consequence will follow the diligent inculca- 
tion of truth and precept on the youthful mind ; 
and our consciousness of possessing certain ad- 
vantages derived from it will be a partial conso- 
lation in the review that will comprise so many 
proofs of its comparative inefficacy. You can 
recollect perhaps the instructions to which you 
feel yourself permanently the most indebted, and 
some of those which produced the greatest ef- 
fect on your mind at the time, those which sur- 
prised, delighted, or mortified you. You can 
remember the facility or difficulty of under- 
standing, the fitcility or difficulty of believing, 
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and tbe practical inferences which you drew 
from principles, on the strength of your own 
reason, and sometimes in variance with those 
made by your instructors. You can remember 
what views of truth and duty were most fre- 
quently and cogently presented, what passions 
we^e appealed to^ what arguments were em- 
ployed, and which had the greatest influence. 
Perhaps your present idea of the most convin- 
cing and persuasive mode of instruction may 
be derived from your early experience of the 
manner of those persons with whose opinioDS 
you felt it the most easy and delightful to haiv 
monize, who gave you the most agreeable con- 
sciousness of your feculties expanding to the 
light, like morning flowers, and who, assuming • 
the least of dictation, exerted the greatest de- 
gree of power. Yqu can recollect the submis- 
siveness with which your mind yielded to in- 
structions as from an oracle, or the hardihood 
with which you dared to examine and oppose 
them. You can remember how &r they be- 
came, as to your own conduct, an internal au- 
thority of reason and conscience, when you 
were not under the inspection of those who in- 
culcated them ; and what classes of persons or 
things afouad you they induced you to dislike 
or approve. And you can perhaps imperfectly . 
. trace the manner and the particulars in which 
^ they sometimes aided, or sometimes counter- 
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acted, those other influences which have a far 
stronger efiicacy on the character than instruc- 
tion can boast. 

Most persons, I presume, can recollect some 
few sentences or conversations which made so 
deep an impression, perhaps in some instances 
they can scarcely tell why, that they have been 
thousands of times recalled, while all the rest 
have been forgotten ; or they can advert to some 
striking incident, coming in aid of instruction, 
or being of itself a forcible instruction, which 
they seem even now to see as clearly as when 
it happened, and of which they will retain a 
perfect idea to the end of life. The most re- 
markable circumstances of this kind deserve to 
be recorded in the supposed memoirs. , In some 
instances, to recollect the instructions of a for- 
mer period, will be to recollect too the excel- 
lence, the affection, and the death of the persons 
who gave them. Amidst the sadness of such a 
remembrance, it will be a consolation that they 
are not entirely lost to us. Wise monitions, 
when they return on us with this melancholy 
' charm, have more pathetic cogency than when 
they were first uttered by the voice of a living 
friend. It will be an interesting occupation of 
the pensive hour, to recount the advantages 
which we have received from beings who have 
left the world, and to reinforce our virtues from 
the dust of those who first taught them. 
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In our reviewi we shall find that the com- 
panions of our childhood, and of each succeed- 
ing period, have had a great influence on our 
characters. A creature so conformable as man, 
and at the same time so capable of being 
moulded into partial dissimilai'ity by social an- 
tipathies, cannot have conversed with his fellow 
beings thousands of hours, walked with them 
thousands of miles, undertaken with them num- 
berless enterprizes, smaller and greater, and had 
every passion^ by turns, awakened in their com- 
pany, without being immensely affected by all 
this association. A large share, indeed, of the 
social interest may have been of so common a 
kind, and with persons of so common an order, 
that the effect on the character has been too 
little peculiar to be strikingly perceptible during 
the progress. We were not sensible of it„ till 
we came to some of those circumstances and 
changes in life, which make us aware of the 
state of our minds by the manner in which new 
objects are acceptable or repulsive to them. On 
removing into a new circle of society, for in- 
stance, we could perceive, by the number of 
things in which we found ourselves uncongenial 
with the new acquaintance, the modification 
which our sentiments had received in the prece- 
ding social intercourse. But in some instances 
we have been sensible, in a very short time, 
of a powerful force operating on our opinions, 
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tastes and habits, and throwing them into a new 
order. This eflect is inevitable, if a young sus* 
ceptible mind happens to become familiarly ac* 
quainted with a person in whom a strongly in- 
dividual cast of character is sustained and dig- 
nified by uncommon mental resources ; and it 
may be found that, generally, the greatest mea- 
sure of effect has been produced by the influ- 
ence of a very small number of persons ; of- 
ten of one only, whose extended and interest- 
ing mind had more power to surround and assi- 
milate a young ingenious being, than the C(d- 
tective influence of a multitude of the persons, 
whose characters were moulded in the manufac- 
tory of custom, and sent forth like images of 
clay of kindred shape and varnish from a pot- 
tery. I am supposing, all along, that the per- 
son who writes memoirs of himself, is conscious 
of something more peculiar than a mere dull 
resemblance of that ordinary form of character 
for which it would seem hardly worth while to 
have been a man. As to the crowd of those 
who are faithfully stamped, like bank-notes, 
with the same marks, with the difference only 
of being worth more guineas or fewer, they are 
mere particles of a class, mere pieces and bits 
of the great vulgar or the small ; they need not 
write their history, it may be found in the news- 
paper-chronicle, or the gossip's or the sexton's 
narrative. 
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' If is obvious, in what I have suggested re- 
specting the research through past life, that all 
the persons who are recalled to the mind^ as 
having had aH' influence on us, must stand be- 
fore it in judgment. It is impossible to examine 
our moral and intellectual growth without form- 
ing an estimate, as we proceed, of those who 
retarded, advanced, or perverted it Our dear- 
est relatives and friends cannot be exempted. 
There will be occasionally the necessity of 
blaming where we wish to give entire praise; 
though perhaps some worthy motives and ge- 
nerous feelings may, at the same time, be dis- 
covered in the conduct where they had hardly 
been perceived or allowed before. But, at any 
rate, it is important that in no instance the 
judgment be duped into delusive estimates, 
amidst the examination, and so as to deprave 
the principles of the examination, by which we 
mean to bring ourselves to rigorous justice. 
For if any indulgent partiality, or mistaken idea 
of that (kity which requires a kind and candid 
feeling to accompany the clearest discernment of 
defects, may be permitted to beguile 6W^ judg^ 
Q^ent out of the decisions of justice in favour 
of tithers, self-love, a still more indulgent and 
partial feeling, will not fail topractise-the same 
beguilement in favour of ' ourselves. But in- 
deed it would seem impossible^^-beeiides being 
absurd, to apply one set of priac^tes tb judge 
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of ourselveSi and another to judge of those with 
whom we have associated. 

Eveiy person of tolerable education has been 
considerably influenced by the books which he 
has read; and remembers with a kind of gra- 
titude several of those that made the earliest 
and the strongest impression. It is pleasing at 
a more advanced period to look again into the 
early favourites ; though the mature person may 
wonder how some of them had once power to 
absorb his passions, make him retire into a lone- 
ly wood in order to read unmolested, repel the 
approaches of sleep, or infect it, when it came, 
with visions. A capital part of the proposed 
task would be to recollect the books that have 
been read with the greatest interest, the periods 
when they were read, the succession of them, 
the partiality which any of them inspired to a 
particiidar mode of life, to a study, to a system 
of opinions, or to a class of human characters, 
and the counteraction of later ones (where we 
have been sensible of it) to the effect produced 
by the former ; and then, to endeavour to esti- 
mate the whole and ultimate influence. 

Considering the multitude of facts, sent^« 
ments, and characters, which have been cdd- 
templated by a. person who has read much, the 
efifect, onQ should think, must have been very 
great. §till, however, it is probable, that a very 
small number of books will have the pre-emi- 
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nence in our mental history. Perhaps your me- 
moiy will promptly recur to six or ten that have 
contributed more to your present habits of feel- 
ing and thought than all the rest together. And 
here it may be observed, that when a few books 
of the same kind have pleased us emphatically, 
they too often form an almost CKciusive taste, 
which is carried through all future reading, and 
is pleased only with books of that kind. 

It might be supposed that the scenes of na- 
ture, an amazing assemblage of phenomena, if 
their effect were not lost through familiarity, 
would have a powerful influence on all opening 
minds, and transfuse into the internal economy 
of ideas and sentiment something of a charac- 
ter and a colour correspondent to the beauty, vi- 
cissitude, and grandeur, which continually press 
on the senses. On minds of genius they oflen 
have this effect ; and Beattie's Minstrel may be 
as just as it is a captivati;Dg description of the 
feelings of such a mind. • But on the greatest 
number this influence operates feebly ; you will 
not see* the process in children, nor the result 
in mature persons. The charms of nature are 
objects only of sight and hearing, not of sensi- 
bility and imagination. And even the sight and 
hearing do not receive impressions sufliciently 
distinct or forcible for clear recollection ; it is 
not, therefore, strange that these impressions 
seldom go so much deeper than the senses as 
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to awaken pensiveness or enthusiasm, and fill 
the mind with an interior permanent scenery of 
beautiful images at its own command. This de- 
fect of fancy and sensibility is unfortunate amidst 
a creation infinitely rich with grand and beau- 
tiful objects, which, imparting something more 
than images to a mind adapted and habituated 
to converse with nature, inspire an exquisite 
sentiment that seems Uke the emanation of a spir 
rit residing in them. It is unfortunate, I have 
thought within these few minutes, while looking 
out on one of the most enchanting nights of the 
most interesting season of the year, and hearing 
the voices of a company of persons, to whom I 
can perceive that this soft and solemn shade over 
the earth, the calm sky, the beautiful stripes of 
cloud, the stars, and the waning moon just risen, 
are things not in the least more interesting than 
the walls, ceiling, and candle-light of a room. I 
feel no vanity in this instance ; for probably se- 
veral thousand aspects of night, not less striking 
than this, have appeared before my eyes and de- 
parted, not only without awaking emotion, but 
without attracting notice. 

If minds in general are not made to be. 
strongly affected by the phenomena of the earth 
and heavens, they are however all subject to 
be powerfully influenced by the appearances and 
character of the hvman world. I suppose a child 
in Switzerland^ growing up to a man, would. 
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have acquired incomparably more of the cast of 
his mind from the events, manners, and actions, 
of the next village, though its inhabitants were 
but his occasional companions, than from all 
the mountain-scenes, the cataracts, and every 
circumstance of beauty or sublimity in nature 
,around him. We are all true to our species, 
and very soon feel its importance to us, (though 
benevolence be not the basis of the interest,) 
far beyond the importance of any thing that 
we see besides. You may have observed how 
instantly even children will turn their atten- 
tion away from any of the more ample aspects 
of natufe, however rare or striking, if human 
objects present themselves to view in any active 
manner. This '^ leaning to our kind '' brings 
each individual not only under the influence 
attending direct companionship with a few, but 
under the operation of numberless influences, 
from all the moral diversities of which he is 
a spectator in the living world, — a. complica- 
ted, though often insensible tyranny, of which^ 
every &shion, folly, and vice, may exercise its 
part. 

Some persons would be able, in the review of 
life, to recollect very strong and influential im- 
pressions made, even in almost the first years of 
it, by some of the facts which they witnessed in 
surrounding society. I do not know whether 
you can.; but at lea^t you can retrace your 
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most remarkable views of mankind for a consi- 
derable number of years, which have extended 
your attention beyond the confined population 
of a neighbourhood, and have given you such 
access to the wider living world, as to enable 
you to form your opinions of it from the actual 
reality, without the aid of moralists, satirists, 
or writers of novels. And this simple circum- 
stance, that in viewing mankind you have been 
led to the adoption of many of your opinions, 
is one illustration of the influence which the 
world has had on you; it has been so far the 
creator of your mental economy. But the 
operation has not stopped here ; tht living 
world will not confine itself to occupying the 
understanding, and yield to be a mere subject 
for judgments to be formed upon ; but all the 
while that its judge is directing upon it the 
exercise of his understanding, it is re-actively 
throwing on liim various moral influences and 
infections. 
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LETTER III. 

A PERSON capable of being deeply interested, 
and who is accustomed to reflect on his feelings, 
will have observed in himself this subjection to 
the influences of what has been presented to 
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him in society ; and will acknowledge that in 
one or a few instances they have seemed, at the 
time, of suflScient force to go far toward new- 
moulding the whole habit of the mind. Recol- 
lect your own experience. After witnessing 
some remarkable transaction, or some new and 
strange department of life and manners, or some 
striking disclosure of character, or after listening 
to some extraordinary conversation, or impres- 
sive recital of facts, you have been conscious that 
what you have heard or seen has given your 
mind some one strong determination, of a nature 
directly jresulting from the quality of this cause. 
Though the dispositions already existing must 
no doubt have been prepared to receive the 
operation of this new cause in one certain 
manner, (since every one would not have been 
affected in the same manner,) yet the feelinga. 
have been thrown into an order so difierent, 
that you seemed to have acquired a new moral 
being. The difference has been not merely in 
their temporary energy, but also in their direc- 
tion. In the state thus suddenly formed, some 
of the dispositions of which you had been 
conscious before, seemed to be lost, while 
others that previously had little strength, were 
grown into an imperious prevalence: or even: 
a new one appeared to have been originated. ^ 

• So great an effect, however, as this, is perhaps rarely ex* 
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While this state continues, a man is another 
character ; and if the moral tendency thii3 ex- 
cited or created, could be prolonged through 
the sequel of his life, the difierence might be 
such, that it wQuld be by means only of his 
person that he would be recognised for the 
same, while an observer, who should not know 
the cause, would be perplexed and surprised 
at the change. Now this permanence of the 
new moral direction might be effected, if the 
impression which causes it were so intensely 
powerful as to haunt him ever afler ; or if he 
were subjected to a long succession of impres- 
sions of the same tendency, without any op- 
posite or strpngly different ones intervening to 
break the process. 

You have witnessed perhaps a scene of in- 
justice and oppression, and have retired with 
an indignation which has tempted you to im- 
precate vengeance. Now supposing that the 
hateful image of this scene were to be revived 
in your mind for a long time, as often as any 
iniquitous circumstance in society persents it- 
self to your notice, and that you had an entire 
persuasion that your feeling was the pure in- 
dignation of virtue ; or, supposing lliat you 
"were repeatedly to witness similar instances, 
V^ithout your emotion becoming languid by 

perienccd from even the most powerful causes, except in ear- 
ly life. 
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familiarity with them, the consequence might b^ 
that you would acquire the i^irit of Draco or 
Minos, 

It is easy to imagine the impression of a few 
atrocious facts on a mind of ardent passions 
converting a humane horror of cruelty into the 
vindictive fanaticism of Montbar the Buccar 
neer * ; and I have known instances of a similar 
effect, in a fainter degree. A person of gentler 
sensibility, by accidentally witnessing a scene 
of distress, of which none of the circumstances 
caused disgust toward the sufferers, or indigna- 
tion against others as the cause of the sorrow^ 
having once tasted the pleasure of soothing 
woes which perhaps death alone can remove^ 
might be led to seek other instances of distress, 
acquire both an aptitude and a partiality for the 
friendly oflSce, and become a pensive philan^ 
thropist. The strong disgust, excited by some 
extravagance of ostentatious wealth, or some 
excess of dissipated frivolity, and awaked again 
at every succeeding and inferior instance of the 
same kind, with a much stronger aversion than 
would have been excited in these inferior in* 
stances, if the disgusted feeling did not run into 
the vestiges of the first indelible impression^ 
may produce a cynic or a miser, a recluse or 
a philosopher. Numberless other illustrations 
might be brought to shew how much the cha« 

* See Abb6 l^ajrnal's History of the Indies. 
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racters of human beings, entering on life with 
such unwarned carelessness of heart, are at the 
mercy of the incalculable influences which may 
strike them from any point of the surrounding 
world. 

It is true that^ notwithstanding so many in- 
fluences are acting on men, and some of them 
apparently of a kind and of a force to produce 
in their subjects a striking peculiarity, com- 
paratively few characters strongly marked from 
all around them are found to arise. In look- 
ing on a large company of persons whose dis- 
positions and pursuits are substantially alike, 
we cannot doubt that several of them have 
met with circumstances, of which the natural 
tendency must have been to give them a deter- 
mination of mind extremely dissimilar to the 
character of those whom they now so much 
resemble. And why does the influence of such 
circumstances fail to produce such a result ? 
jPartly, because the influences that are of a 
more peculiar and specific operation are over- 
borne and lost in that wide general influence 
which accumulates and conforms each indivi- 
dual to the crowd ; and partly, because, even 
were there no such general influence to steal 
away the impressions of a more peculiar ten- 
dency, few minds are of so fixed and faithful a 
consistence as to retain, in continued efficacy, 
impressions of a kind which the common course 
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of life is not adapted to reinforce, nor prevailing 
example to confirm. The mind of the greater 
proportion of human beings, if attempted to be 
wrought into any boldly specific form, proves 
like a half-fluid substance, in which angles or cir* 
des, or any other figures, may be cut, but which 
recovers^ while you are looking, its former state, 
and closes them up ; or like a quantity of dust, 
which may be raised into momentary reluctant 
shapes, but which is relapsing even amidst the 
operation towards its undefined mass. 

But if characters mar)ked with strong indivi- 
dual peculiarity are somewhat rare, such as bear 
some considerably prominent generic distinc- 
tion are very numerous ; the decidedly avarici- 
ous, for instance, the devoted sAaves of fashion, 
and the eager aspirers to power, in however con. 
fined a sphere, the little Alexanders of a mole- 
hill, quite as ambitious, in their way, as the 
great Alexander of a world. It is observable 
here, how much more obviously the unworthy 
distinctions of human character are presented 
to the thoughts than those of contrary quality. 
And it is a melancholy illustration of the final 
basis of character, that is, human nature itself, 
that both the distinctions which designate a bad 
class, and those which constitute a bad indivi- 
dual peculiarity, are attained with &r the great- 
est frequency and fiicility. While, however, I 
kave the most entire conviction of this mighty 
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inclination to evil, which is the grand cause 
of all the diversified forms of evil, and while, at 
the same time, I cannot divest myself of the 
vulgar belief of a great native difference between 
different men, in the original modification of 
those principles which are to be unfolded by 
the progress of time into intellectual powers and 
moral dispositions ; I yet cannot but perceive 
that the immediate causes of the greater portion 
of the prominent actual character of human 
beings are to be found in those moral elements 
through which they pass. And if one might be 
pardoned for putting in words so fanciful an 
idea as that of its being possible for a man to 
live back again to his infancy, through all the 
scenes of his life, and to give back from his 
mind and character, at each time and circum- 
stance, as he repassed it, exactly that which he 
took from it, when he was there before, it would 
be most curious to see the fragments and exuvice 
of the moral man lying, here and there along 
the retrograde path, and to find what he was in 
the beginning of this train of modifications and 
acquisitions. Nor can it be doubted that any 
man, though his original tendencies (which pos- 
sibly have been brought under a series of events 
calculated to favour their developement) were 
ever so defined, might, by being led through a 
different train, opposite to those native tenden- 
cies, have been now an extremely different man 
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from what he is, even the measure of his inteU 
lectual cultivation being the same. 

Here a person even of your age might pause^ 
and Jook back with great interest on the world 
of circumstances through which life has beep 
dravm. Consider what thousands of situations, 
appearances, incidents, persons, you have been 
present to, each in its moment. The review" 
will present to you something like a chaos, 
with all the moral, and all other elements, con- 
founded together ; and you may reflect till you 
begin almost to wonder how an individual re- 
tains even the same essence through all the di- 
versities, vicissitudes, and counteractions of in- 
fluence, that operate on it during its progress 
through the confusion. But though its essence 
is the same, and might defy an universe to ex- 
tinguish, absorb, or change it ; its^ modification, 
its condition, and habits, will shew where it has 
been, and what it has undergone. You may 
descry on it the marks and colours of many of 
the things by which, in passing, it has been 
touched or arrested. 

Consider the number of meetings with ac- 
quaintance, friends, or strangers ; the number of 
conversations you have held or heard ; the num- 
ber of exhibitions of good or evil, virtue or vice j 
the number of occasions on which you have been 
disgusted or pleased, moved to admiration or to 
abhorrence j the number of times that you hav^ 
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contemplated the town, the rural cottage, or 
verdant fields ; "the number of volumes that you 
have read ; the times that you have looked 
over the present state of the world, or gone by 
means of history into past ages ; the number of 
comparisons of yourself with other persons, 
alive or dead, and comparisons of them with 
one another ; the number of solitary musings, 
of solemn contemplations of night, of the suc- 
cessive subjects of thought, and of animated 
sentiments that have been kindled and extin- 
guished. Add all the hours and causes of sor- 
row that you have known. Through this length- 
ened, and, if the number could be told, stupen- 
dous multiplicity of things, you have advanced, 
while all their heterogeneous myriads have dart- 
ed influences upon you, each one of them ha- 
ving some definable tendency. A traveller 
round the globe would not meet a greater va- 
riety of seasons, prospects, and winds, than you 
might have recorded of the circumstances af^ 
fecting the progress of your character, in your • 
moral journey. You could not wish to have 
drawn to yourself the agency of a vaster diver- 
sity of caused ; you could not wish, on the sup- 
position that you had gained advantage from all 
these, to wear the spoils of a greater number of 
regions. The formation of the character from 
so many materials reminds one of that mighty 
appropriating attraction, which, on the hypo- 

10 
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thesis that the remnectioa should irtvinhle 
the same particles which composed the bodybe- 
fore, must draw them from dust, and trees, and 
. animals, from ocean, and winds. 

It would scarcely be expected that a being 
which diiould be conducted through such anar- 
chy of discipline, in which the endless crowd 
of influential powers seem waiting, each to take 
away what the last had given, should be per- 
mitted to acquire, or to retain, any settled form, 
of qualities at all. The more probaUe result 
would be, either several qualities disagreeing 
with one another, or a blank neutrality. And 
in fact, a great number of nearly such neutrali- 
ties are found every where ; persons, who, unless 
their sharing of the general properties of human 
nature, a little modified by the insignificant dis- 
tinction of some large class, can be called cha- 
racter, have no cluuacter. It is therefore some- 
what strange, if you, and if other individuals, 
have come forth with moral features of a strong- 
ly marked and consistently combined cast, from 
the infinity of miscellaneous impressions. If the 
process has been so complex, how comes the 
result to be so simple ? How has it happened 
that the collective eflfect of these numerous and 
jarring operations on your mind, is that which 
only a ^few of these operations would have 
seemed adapted to produce, and quite different 
from that which many others of them would na^ 
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turally have produced, and do actually produce 
in many other persons ? Here you will perceive 
' that some one capital determination must lon^ 
since have been by some means estabhshed in 
your mind, and that, during your progress this 
grand determination has kept you susceptible 
of the e^ct of some influences, and fortified' 
against many others. New, what was the pre- 
vailing drterraination, whence did it come, hovr 
did it acquire its power ? Was it an original 
tendency and tnsuppressible impulse of your 
nature ; or the result of your earliest impres- 
sions i or of some one class of impressions re- 
peated oftener than any other ; or of one single 
impression of extreme force ? What was it, and 
whence did it come ? This is the great secret in 
the history of character ; for, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to observp, that as soon as the mind is un- 
der the power of a predominant tendency, the 
difficulty of growing into the maturity of that 
form of character, which this tendency promotes 
or creates, is substantially over. Because, when 
a determining principle is become predominimt, 
it not only produces a partial insensibility to tAi 
impressions that would counteract it, but also 
continually augments its own ascendency, hy 
means of a faculty or fatality of finding out 
every thing, and attracting and meeting every 
impression, that is adapted to coalesce with it 
and strengthen it ; like the instinct of animdsi 
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x^hieh itistantly selects from the greatest variety 
of substances those which are fit for their nutri- 
ment. Let a man have some leading and de- 
cided propensity, and it will be surprising to 
"see how many more things he will find, and how 
many more events will happen, than any one 
could have imagined, of a nature to reinforce 
it. And s(ometimes even circumstances which 
seemed of an entirely counteractive order, are 
strangely seduced by this predominant princi- 
ple into an operation that confirms it ; just in 
the same manner as polemics most self-compla- 
cently avow their opinions to be more firmly 
establifiihed by all that the opponent has ob- 
jected. 

It would be easy to enlarge without end on 
the influenced of the surrounding world in 
forming the character of each individual ; and 
no one would deny that to a considerable Ex- 
tent Such a representation is true. But yet ai 
man may be unwilling to allow that he has 
been quite so servilely passive as he would pro- 
bably find that he has been, if it were possible 
for him to make a complete examination. He 
may be disposed to think that his reason has 
been an independent power, has kept a strict 
watch, and passed a right judgment on his mo>^ 
ral progress, has met the circumstances of the 
external world on terms of examination and au«k 
thority, and has permitted only such impres* 
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sioin to be received, or at least ovly such cion* 
sequences to follow from them, as it wisely ap^ 
proved. But I would tell him, that lie has been 
a very extraordinary man, if the greater part of 
his^ time has not been spent entirely without 
a thought of reflecting what impressions were 
made on him, and what was their tendency ; 
and even without a consciousness that the ef- 
fect of any impressions was of importance to 
his moral habits. He may be assured that he 
has been subjected to many gentle gradual pro^ 
cesses, and has met many critical occasions, on 
which, and on the consequences of which, he 
formed no opinions. And again, it is unfortu- 
nately true, that even should attention be awake, 
and opinions be formed, the faculty which 
forms them is very servile to the other parts of 
the human constitution. If it could be extrin- 
sic to the man, a kind of domestic JE^thia, or 
an attendant genius, like the demon of Socrates^ 
it might then be a dignified regulator of the in- 
fluences which are acting on his character, to 
decide what should not affect him, what should 
afifect him, and in what manner ; though even 
then, its disapproving dictates would often be 
inefiicacious against the powerful impressions 
which create an impulse in the mind, and the 
repetition of them which confirms that impulse 
into a habit. But the case is, that this faculty^ 
though mocked with imperial names, being 
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condemned to dwell in the mind in the com- 
pany of far more active powers than itself, and 
eariia: exercised, becomes humbly obsequious to 
them. The passions easily beguile this majestic 
reason into neglect, or bribe it into acquiescence, 
or repress it into silence, while tJieif receive the 
impressions, and while they acquire from those 
impressions that determinate direction which 
will constitute the character. If, after thus 
much is done during the weakness, or without 
the notice, or without the leave, or under the 
connivance or corruption, of the judgment, it 
be called upon to perform its part, it must act 
under the full established influence of those 
very impressions of which its office was to have 
previously decided whether they should not be 
strenuously repelled. Thus its opinions will un- 
consciously be perverted; like the answers of 
the ancient oracles, dictated to the imaginary 
god by beings of a very terrestrial sort, though 
the sly intervention could not be perceived. It 
is quite a vulgar observation, in what a won- 
derfully fitvourable manner each man sincerely 
thinks of the principal features of his own cha- 
racter, though you laugh at the gravity of his 
persuasion, that his tastes, preferences, and 
qualities, have on the whole grown up under 
the sacred and faithful guardianship of judg- 
ment, while in fact his judgment has accepted 
every bribe that has been offered to betxay him. 
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LETTER IV. 

X OU wfll agree with me, I believe, that in 
a comprehensive view of the influences which 
have formed, and are forming, the characters of 
men, we ^hall find, religion excepted, but littl^ 
cause to felicitate our species* Make the sup* 
position that any given number of persons, a 
hundred for instance, taken promiscuously^ 
should be able to write memoirs of themselvesi 
so clear, and perfect as to explain, to your dis- 
cernment at least, if not to their own conscious* 
ness, the entire propess by which their minds 
have attained their present state, recounting all 
the most impressive circumstances. If they 
should read these memoirs to you in succession; 
while your benevolence, and th^ moral princi- 
ples, according to which you felt and estimated, 
were kept at the highest pitch, you would often, 
during the disclosure, regret to observe how 
many things may l)e the causes of irretrievable 
mischief Why is the path of life, you would 
say, so haunted as if with evil spirits of every 
diversity of noxious agency, some of which 
may patiently accpippany, or others of which 
may suddenly crojw, tiie unfortunate wanderer ? 
And you would regret to observe into how 
pany forms of intellectual and mpral peryersioa 
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the human mind readily 3rields itself to be mo- 
dified. 

As one of the number concluded the account 
of himself, you might be impelled to say, I 
compassionate you ; I perceive the process un- 
der which you have become a misanthropist. 
If your juvenile ingenuous ardour had not been 
chilled on your entrance into society, where 
your most favourite sentiments were not at all 
comprehended by some, and by others deemed 
wise and proper enough— perhaps for the peo- 
ple of the millenium ; if you had not felt the 
mortification of relatives being uncongenial, of 
persons whom you were anxious to render hap- 
py being indifferent to your kindness, or of ap- 
parent friendships proving treacherous or transi- 
tory ; if you had not met Tnth such striking in- 
stances of hop^ess stupidity in the vulgar, or 
of vain self-importance in the learnt, or of the 
coarse or supercilious arrogance of the persons 
whose manners were always regulated by the 
consideration of the number of guiqeas by 
which they were better than you ; if your mor- 
tifications had not given you a keen faculty of 
perceiving the all-pervading selfishness of man- 
kind, while, in addition, you had perhaps a pe- 
culiar opportunity to observe ih^ apparatus of 
systematic villainy, by which combinations of 
men are able to arm their selfishness to oppress 
pj: ravage, the world—you might even now per* 
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haps have been the persuasive instructor of 
beings, . concerning whom you are wondering 
why they should have been made in the form 
of rationals} you might have conciliated to 
yourself and to goodness, where you repel and 
are repelled ; you might have been the apostle 
and pattern of benevolence, instead of the grim 
solitaire. Yet not that the world should bear 
all the blame. Frail and changeable in virtue, 
you might perhaps have been good under a 
series of auspicious circumstances ; but the 
glory had been to be victoriously good against 
malignant ones. Moses lost none of his ge- 
nerous concern for a people, on whom you 
would have invoked the waters of Noah or 
the fires of Sodom to return j and that Greater 
than Moses, who endured from men such a 
matchless excess of injustice, while for their 
sake alone he sojourned and sufiered on earth, 
was not alienated to live a misanthropist, nor to 
die one. 

A second sketch might exhibit external cir- 
ciimstances not producing any effect more se- 
rious than an intellectual stagnation. When it 
was concluded, you might be tempted to say. 
If I did not know that mental freedom is a dan- 
gerous thing in situations where the possessor 
would feel it a singular attainment ; and if I 
did not prefer even the quiescence of unex- 
amining belief, where the effects are pure, to 
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the indifierence or scepticism which feels no 
assurance or no importance in any belief, or 
to the weak presumption that darts into the 
newest and most daring opinions as therefore 
true — I should deplore that your life was des- 
tined to preserve its sedate course so entirely 
unanimated by the intellectual novelties of the 
Agej the agitations of ever-moving opinion ; and 
under the habitual and exclusive influence of 
one individual, worthy perhaps, and in a cer- 
tain degree sensible, but of unenlarged views^ 
whom you have been taught and accustomed 
to regard as the comprehensive repository of all 
the truth requisite for you to know, and from 
whom you have derived, as some of your chief 
acquisitions, an assurance of the labour of enqui- 
ry being needless, and a superstitious horror of 
innovation, without even knowing what pcnnts 
are threatened by it. 

At the end of another's disclosure, you would 
say. How unfortunate, that you could not be- 
lieve there might be respectable and valuable 
men, that were not bom to be wits or poets. 
And how unfortunate were those first evenings 
that you were privileged to listen to a company 
of men, who could say more fine things in an 
hour than their biographers will be able, with- 
out a little panegyric fiction, to record them 
to have done in the whole space of life. It 
was then you discovered that you too were of 

8 
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the progeny of Apollo, and that you had been 
iniquitously transferred at your nativity into 
the hands of ignorant foster-parents, who had 
endeavoured to degrade and confine you to 
the sphere of regular employments and sober 
satisfactions. But you would *^ tower up to the 
region of your sire/* You saw what wonder- 
ful things might be said on all subjects ; you 
£)und it not so very difficult to say different 
things from other people ; and every thing that 
was not common dulness, was therefore point- 
ed, every thing that was not vulgar sense, was 
therefore sublime. You adopted a certain 
vastitude of phrase, mistaking extravagance of 
{expression for greatness of thought You set 
yourself to dogmatize on books, and the abilir 
ties of men, but especially on their prejudices; 
land perhaps to demolish, with tHe air of an 
exploit, some of the trite observations and maxr 
ims current in society. You awakened and 
surprised your imagination, by imposing on it 
a strange new tax of colours and metaphors ; 
a tax reluctantly and uncouthly paid, but per- 
haps in some one instance so luckily, as to gain 
the applause of these gifted (if they were not 
merely eccentric) men. This was to you the 
- proof and recognition of fraternity ; and it has 
since been the chief question that has interested 
you with each acquaintance and in each com- 
pany, whether they too could perceive what 
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you were so happy to have discovered, yet so 
anxious that the acknowledgment of other9 
should confirm ; your own persuasion, however^ 
became as pertinacious as ivy climbing a walL 
Jt was almost of course to attend to necessary 
pursuits with reluctant irregularity, though sut 
fering by the consequences of neglecting them» 
and to feel indignant that genius should be re- 
proached for the disregard of these ordinary du- 
ties to which it ought never to have been subr 
jected. 

During a prqjector^s ^tory of life and misfor- 
tunes, you might regret that he should ever have 
heard of Harrison's time-pipce, the perpetual 
motion, or the Greek fire. 

Afler an antiquarian's history, you might be 
allowed to congratulate yourself on not having 
fallen under the spell which confines a human 
soul to inhabit, like a spider in one of the corr 
ners, a dmsty room, consecrated with religious 
solemnity tp old coins, rusty knives, illumina^ 
ted mass-books, swords and spurs of forgotten 
kings, and slippers of their queens, with perhaps 
a Roman helmet, the acquisition of which was 
the first cause of the collection and of the 
passion, elevated imperially over the relics of 
kings and queens and the whole museum, as 
the eagle once waved over kingdoms and the 
world. And you might be inclined to say, I 
ydsh.that helmet had been a pan for charcoal 
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or cinders, or had been put on the head of one 
of the quiet equestrian warriors in the Tower, 
or had aided the hauntings and rattlings of the 
ghost of Sir Godfrey in the baron's castle where 
he was murdered, or had been worn by Don 
Quixote instead of the barber's bason, or had 
been the cauldron of Macbeth's witches, or had 
been in any other shape, place, or use, rather 
than dug up an antiquity in a luckless hour in a 
bank near your garden. 

I compassionate you, would, in a very be- 
nevolent hour, be again your language to the 
Wiealthy unfeeling tyrant of a family and a 
neighbourhood^ who seeks, in the overawed ti- 
midity and unretaliated injuries of the unfortu- 
nate beings within his power, the gratification 
that should have been sought in their afiections. 
Unless you had brought into the world some 
extraordinary refractoriness to the influence of 
evil, the process that you have undergone 
could not easily fail of being efficacious. If 
your parents idolized their own importance in 
tiiieir son so much, that they never opposed 
your inclinations themselves, nor permitted it 
to be done by any subject to their authority ; 
if the humble companion, sometimes summon- 
ed to the honour of amusing you, bore your 
caprices and insolence with the meekness with- 
out ^which he had lost his enviable privilege; 
if ybu could despoil the garden of some harm- 
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less dependent neighbour of the carefully rear- 
ed flowers, and torment his Kttle dog or cat, 
without his daring to punish you or to ap- 
peal to your infatuated parents ; if aged men 
addressed you in a submissive tone, and with 
the appellation of " Sir,** and their aged wives 
uttered their wonder at your condescension, 
and pushed their grandchildren away from 
around the fire for your sake, if you happened!, 
though with the strut of pertness, and your 
hat on your head, to enter one of their cottages, 
perhaps to express your contempt of the homely 
dwelling, furniture, and fare ; if, in maturer 
life, you associated with vile persons, who would 
forego the contest of equality, to be your allies 
in trampling on inferiors ; and if, both then 
and sinc^ you have been suffered. to deem you^ 
wealth the compendium or equivalent of every 
ability, and every good quality — ^it would indeed 
be immensely strange, if you had not become^, 
in due time, the miscreant, who may thank the 
power of the laws in civilized society, that he 
is not assaulted with clubs and stones ; to whoin 
one could cordially wish the opportunity and 
the consequences of attempting his tyranny 
among some such people as those submissive sons 
of nature in the forests of North America ; and 
whose dependents and domestic relatives may 
be almost forgiven when they shall one day re- 
joice at his funeraL 
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I WILL imagine only one case more, on whiclr 
you would emphatically express your compas- 
sion, though for one of the most daring beingS 
in the creation, a contemner of {rod, who explodes 
his laws by denying his existence. 

If you were so unacquainted with mankind, 
that this character might be announced to you 
as a rare or singular phtenomenon, your con- 
jectures, till you saw and heard the man, at the 
nature and the extent of the discipline throiigh 
which he must have advanced, would be led to* 
ward something extraordinary. And you might 
think that the terra of that discipline must have 
been veiy long; since a quick train of impres- 
sions, a short scries of mental gradations, within 
the little space of a few months and years, would 
not seem enough to have matured such an aw- 
ful heroism. Surely the creature that thus lifts 
his voice, and defies all invisible power within 
the possibilities of infinity, challenging whatever 
unknown being may hear him, and may appro- 
priate that title of Almighty which is pronoun- 
ced in scorn, to evince his existence, if he will, 
by his vengeance, was not as yesterday a little 
child, that would tremble and cry at the approach 
<^a diminutive reptile. 
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Bui indeed it is heroism no longer, if he 
kna&s that there is no God. The wcmder tbea 
turns on the great process, by which a%ttn 
could grow to the immense intelligence that 
can know that there is no God. What ages 
and what lights are reqni^te for nos attain- 
ment ! This intelligence involves the veiy attri- 
butes of Divinity J while a God is denied* For 
unless this man is omnipresent, unless he is at 
this moment in every place in the universe, he 
cannot know but there may be in some place 
manifestations of a Deity, by which even he 
would be overpowered. If he does not know 
absolutely every agent in the universe, the one 
that he does not know may be God« If he is 
not himself the chief agent in the universe, and 
does not know what is so, that which is so may 
be God. If he is not in absdute poaseaskm 
of all the propositions that constitnte oniversal 
truth, the one which he wants may be, that 
there is a God. If he cannot with certainty at* 
sign the cause of all that he perceives to exists 
that cause may be a God. If he does not 
know every thing that has been done in the 
immeasurable ages that are past, some things 
may have been done by a God. Thus, unless 
he knows all things, that is, precludes another 
Deity by being one himself, he cannot know 
that the Being whose existence he rejects, does 
not exist But he must k$um that he does not 
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exist, else he deserves equal contempt and com- 
passioH for the temerity with which he firmly 
avoirs his rejection and acts accordingly. And 
yet a man of ordinary age and intelligence may 
present himself to you with the avowal of being 
thus distinguished from the crowd ; and if he 
would describe the manner in which he has at-> 
tained this eminence, you would feel a melan- 
choly interest in contemplating that process of 
which the result is so portentous. 

If you did not know that there are more 
than a few such examples, you would say, in 
viewing this result, I should hope this is the 
consequence of some malignant intervention so 
occasional that ages may pass away before it re- 
turn among men ; some peculiar conjunction of 
disastrous influences must have lighted on your 
selected soul ; you have^ been struck by that en- 
ergy of evil which acted upon the spirits of 
Pharaoh and Epiphanes. But give your awn 
description of what you have met with in a 
world which has been deemed to present in 
every part the indications of a Deity. Tell of 
the mysterious voices which have spoken to 
you from the deeps of the creation, falsifying 
the expressions marked on its &ce. Tell of 
the new ideas, which, like meteors passing over 
the solitary wanderer, gave you the first glimpses 
of truth while benighted in the common belief 
of the divine existence. Describe the whole 
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train of causes that have operated to create and 
consolidate that state of mind, which you caappr 
forward to the great experiment of futurity uik 
der a different kind of hazard from all other 
dasses of men. 

It would be found, however, that those cir- 
cumstances, by which even a man who had 
been presented from his in&ncy with the ideas 
of religion, could be elated into a contempt of 
its great object, were far from being extraor- 
dinary. They might have been met by any 
man, whose mind had been cultivated and exer- 
cised enough to feel interested about holding 
any system of opinions at all, whose pride had 
been gratified in the consciousness of having 
the liberty of selecting and changing opinions, 
and whose habitual assent to the principles of 
religion, had neither the firmness resulting from 
decisive arguments, nor the warmth of pious 
afiection.* Such a person had only, in the 

^ It wOl be obvious that I am describing the progress of 
one of the humbler order of aliens from all religion^ and not 
that by whifii the great philosophic leaders have ascended the 
dreary eminence, where they look with so much complacency 
lip to a vacant heaven, and down to the gulf of annihilation* 
ThAr progress undoubtedly is much more systematic and de- 
liberate> and accompanied oflen by a laborious speculation, 
wbichy though in ever so perverted a train, the mind is easily 
persuaded to identify, because it U laborious, with the search 
afler truth and the love of it. Vi^hile, however, it is in a perse- 
▼ering train of thought, and not by the hasty movements of a 
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jfirst place, to come into intimate acquaintance 
1^ a man, who had the art of alluding to a 
aacred subject in a manner which, without ap- 
pearing like intentional contempt, divested it of 
its solemnity; and who had possessed himself 
of a few acute observations or plausible maxims, 
not explicitly hostile to revealed religion, but 
which, when opportunely brought into view in 
connexion with some points of it, tended to 

more vulgar mind, that they pursue their deviation from some 
of the principles of religion into a final abandonment of it all, 
they probably are very greatly mistaken if they assure them* 
selves that' the moral causes which contribute to guide and 
animate their progress are all of a sublime order ; and if they 
could be fully revealed to their own view, they might perhaps 
be severely mortified to find what vulgar motives, whfle they 
were despising vulgar men, have ruled their intellectual 
career. Pride, which idolizes self, which revolts at every 
thing that comes in the form of dictates^ and exults to find 
that there is a possibility of controverting whether any dic- 
tates come firom a greater than mortal source ; repugnance aa 
well to the severe and sublime morality of the laws reputed 
of divine appointment, as to the feeling of accountableness to 
an all-powerfiil Authority, that will not leave moral laws to 
be enforced solely by their own sanctions ; contempt of in- 
ferior men ; the attraction of a few brilliant examples ; the 
fashion of a dass ; the ambition of shewing what ability can 
do, and what boldness can dare — ^if such things as these, 
after all, have excited and directed the efibrts of a philosophic 
spirit, the unbelieving philosopher must be content to ac- 
knowledge plenty of companions and rivals among little men, 
who are quite as capable of being actuated by these elevated 

prmciples as himself. 

10 
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throw a dlight degree of doubt on their truth 
and authority. E^ecially if either or both of 
these men had any decided moral tendencies 
and pursuits of a kind which Christianity con- 
demned, the friend of intellectual and moral 
freedom was assiduous to insinuate, that, ac- 
cording to the principles of reason and nature 
at least, it would be difficult to prove the wis- 
dom or the necessity of some of those dictates 
of religion, which mijst, however, he admitted, 
be revered, because divine. Let the mind have 
once acquired a feeling, as if the sacred system 
might in some points be invalidated, the invo- 
luntary inference would be rapidly extended to 
other parts, and to the whole. Nor was it long 
probably before this new instructor plainly avow- 
ed his own entire emancipation from a popu- 
hx prejudice, to which he was kin^y sorry 
to find a sensible young man still in captivity. 
But he had no doubt that the deductions of 
enlightened reason would successfully appeal 
to every liberal mind. And accordingly, after 
perhaps a few months of frequent intercourse, 
with the addition of two ck three books, and 
the ready aid of all the recollected vices of 
pretended christians, and pretended christian 
churches, the whole venerable magnificence of 
Revelation was annihilated. Its illuminations 
respecting the Divinity, its miracles, its Messiah, 
its authority of moral legislation, its regions of 
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immortality and retribution, the sublime virtues 
and devotion of its prophets, apostles, and mar- 
tyr^ together with the reasonings of so many ac- 
complished advocates, and the credibility of his- 
tory itseli^ were vanished all away; while the 
convert, exulting in his disenchantment, felt a 
strange pleasure to behold nothing but a dreary 
train of iippostures and credulity stretching over 
those past ages which lately were gilded with so 
divine a vision, and the thickest Egyptian shades 
fallen on that total vast futurity which the spirit 
of inspiration had partially a^d very solemnly 
iUuminated. 

Nothing tempts the mind so powerfully on, as 
to have successfully begun to demolish what 
has been deemed to be most sacred. The sol- 
diers of Csssar probably had never felt them- 
selves so brave, as after they had cut down the 
Massilian grove ; nor the Philistines, as when 
the ark of the God of Israel was among their 
spoils : the mind is proud of its triumphs in pro- 
portion to the reputed greatness of what it has 
overcome. And many examples would seem 
to indicate, that the first proud triumphs over 
religious faith involve some fatality of advan- 
cing, however formidable the mass of arguments 
which may obstruct the progress, to further 
victories. But perhaps the intellectual difficul- 
ty of the progress might be less than a zealous 
believer would be apt to imagine* As the ideas 
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which give the greatest distinctness to our con- 
ception of a Divine Being are imparted by re- 
velation, and rest on its authority, the rejec- 
tion of that revelation would in a great measure 
banish those ideas, and destroy that distinctness. 
We have but to advert to pure heathenisn^ to 
perceive what a &int conception of this. Being 
could be formed by the strongest intellect in 
the absence of revelation ; and after the rejection 
of it, the mind would naturally be carried very 
far back toward that darkness, so] that some of 
the attributes of the Deity would immediately 
become, as they were with the heathens, sub- 
jects of doubtftil conjecture and hopeless specu- 
lation. But from this state of thought it is per- 
haps no vast transition to that, in which his 
being also shall begin to appear a subject of 
doubt; since the reality of a being is with 
difficulty apprehended, in proportion as its at- 
tributes are undefinable. And when the mind is 
brought into doubt, we know ft easily advances 
to disbelief, if to the smallest plausibility of ar- 
guments be added any powerful moral cause for 
wishing such a conclusion. In the present case, 
there might be a very powerful cause, besides 
that pride of victory which I have just noticed. 
The progress in guilt, which generally follows 
a rejection of revelation, makes it still more 
and more desirable that no object should re- 
main to be feared. It was not strange, there- 
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fore, if this man read with avidity, or even 
strange if he read with something which his 
wishes completed into conviction, a few of the 
writers, who have attempted the last achieve- 
ment of presumptuous man. After inspecting 
these pages a while, he raised his eyes, and the 
Great Spirit was gone. Mighty transformation 
of all things! The luminaries of heaven no 
longer shone with his splendour ; the adorned 
earth no longer looked fair with his beauty ; the 
darkness of night had ceased to be rendered 
solemn by his majesty ; life and thought were 
not an effect of his all-pervading energy ; it was 
not his providence that supported an infinite 
charge of dependent beings ; his empire of jus- 
tice no longer spread over the universe ; nor had 
even that universe sprung from his all-creating 
power. Yet when you saw the intellectual 
course brought to this signal conclusion, though 
aware of the force of each preceding and predis- 
posing circumstance, you might nevertheless be 
somewhat struck willi the suddenness of the 
final decision, and might be curious to know 
what }cind of argument and eloquence could so 
quickly finish the work. You would examine 
those pages with the expectation probably of 
something more powerful than subdety attenu- 
ated into inanity, and, in that invisible and 
impalpable state, mistaken by the writer, and 
vdllingly admitted by the perverted reader, for 
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profundi^ of . xeasoning ; than attempts to^ de*' 
stroy the certainty* or pceclude the application^ 
of some of those great familiar principles which 
must be taken as the basis of human reasoning, 
or it can have no basis ; than suppositions which 
attribute the order of the universe to such cau« 
sea as it would be felt.ndiculous to pronounce 
adequate to produce the most trifling piece of 
mechanism ; than mystical jargon which, un- 
der the name of nature^ alternately exalts almost 
into the properties of a god, and reduces far be- 
low those of a man, some imaginary and undefi'* 
xutble agent or agency, which performs the most 
amazing works without power, and displays the 
most amazing wisdom without intelligence ; than 
a zealous preference of that part of every great 
dilenmia which merely confounds and sinks the 
mind, to that which elevates while it overwhelms 
it ; than a constant endeavour to degrade as iar 
as possible every thing that is sublime in our 
speculations and feelings; or than monstrous 
parallels between religion and mythology. You 
would be still more unprepared to expect on so 
solemn a subject the occasional wit, or affecta- 
tion of wit, which would seem rather premature- 
ly expressive of exultation that the grand Foe is 
retiring* 

A feeling of complete certainty would hardly 
be thus rapidly attained ; but a slight degree of 
remaining doubt)- and of consequent apprehen- 
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sion, would not prevent this disciple of darkneft 
ftom accepting the invitation to pledge himself 
to the cause in some associated band, where pro- 
&neness and vice would consolidate impious opi-* 
nions without the aid of augmented conviction, 
and where the fratemiiy, having been elated by 
the spirit of social daring to say. What is the Al- 
mighty that xve should serve him ? the individuals 
might acquire each a firmer boldness to exclaim. 
Who is the Lord that I should obey his voice ? 
Thus easy it is, my friend, for a man to meet 
that train of influences which may seduce him to 
live an infid^, though it may betray him to die 
a terrified believer ; that train of which thoKin- 
fatuation, while it promises him the impunity of 
non-existence, and degrades him to desire it, 
impels him to fill up the measure of his iniquity, 
till the divine wrath come upon him to the uU 
termost 
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In recounting so many influences that operate 
on man, it is grievous to observe that the in- 
comparably noblest of aU, religion, is counter- 
acted with a fatal success by a perpetual con- 
spiracy of almost aU the rest, aided by the in- 
trinsic predisposition of our nature, which yields 
itself with such consenting fieudlity to every im- 
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pression tending to estrange it still furthel^ni 
God. 

It is a cause for wonder and sorrow, to see 
millions of rational creatures growing into their 
permanent habits, under the conforming efficacy 
of every thing which they ought to resist, and 
receiving no part of those habits from impres- 
sions of the Supreme Object. They are con- 
tent that a narrow scene of a diminutive world, 
with its atoms and evils, should usurp and de- 
prave and finish their education for immortality, 
while the Infinite Spirit is here, whose trans- 
forming companionship would exalt them into 
his sons, and, in defiance of a thousand malig- 
nant forces attempting to stamp on them an 
opposite image, lead them into eternity in his 
likeness. Oh why is it so possible that this 
greatest inhabitant of every place where men 
are living, should be the last whose society they 
seek, or of whose being constantly near them 
they feel the importance ? MTiy is it possible to 
be surrounded vdth the intelligent Reality, which 
exists wherever we are, with attributes that are 
infinite, and not feel respecting all other things 
which may be attempting to press on our minds 
and affect their character, as if they retained 
with difficulty their shadows of existence, and 
were continually on the point of vanishing into 
nothing? Why is this stupendous Intelligence 
so retired and silent, while present, over all the 
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scenei of the earth, and in all the paths and 
abodes of men i Why does, he keep his gloiy 
invisible behind the shades and visions of the 
material world ? Why does not this latent glory 
sometimes beam forth with such a manifestation 
as could never be forgotten, nor ever belremem- 
bered without an emotion of religious fear? 
And why, in contempt of all that he has dis- 
played to excite either fear or love, is it still 
possible for a rational creature so to live, that it 
must finally come to an interview with him in 
a character completed by the full assemblage of 
those acquisitions which have separately been 
disapproved by him through every stage of the 
accumulation? Why is it possible for feeble 
creatures to maintain their little dependent be- 
ings fortified and invincible in sin, amidst the 
presence of;divine purity? Why does not the 
thought of such a Being strike through the 
mind vdth such intense antipathy to evil as to 
blast with death every active principle that is 
beginning to pervert it, and render gradual ad- 
ditions of depravity, grovdng into the solidity of 
habit, as impossible as for perishable materials 
to be raised into structures amidst the fires of 
the last day ? How is it possible to forget the 
solicitude which should accompany the consci- 
ousness that such a Being is continually darting 
upon us the beams of observant thought, (if we 
may apply such a teim to omniscience,) that 
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we are eiqposed to the piercing inspection, com* 
pared to which the concentrated attention of all 
the beings in the universe besides, would be 
but as the powerless gaze of an infant ? Why is 
&ith, that faculty of spiritual apprehension, so 
absent, or so incomparably more slow and reluc- 
tant to receive a just perception of the grandest 
of its objects, than the senses are adapted to 
receive the impressions of theirs ? While there 
is a Spirit pervading the universe with an infi- 
nite energy of being, why have the few particles 
of dust which enclose our spirits the power to 
intercept aU sensible communication with it, 
and to place them as in a vacuity, where the 
sacred Essence had been precluded or extin- 
guished ? 

The reverential submission, with which you 
ought to contemplate the mystery of omnipo- 
tent benevolence forbearing to exert the agency 
which could assume an instantaneous ascen- 
dency in every mind over the causes of depra- 
vation and ruin, will not avert your compassion 
from the unhappy persons who are practically 
«* without God in the world.** And if, by some 
vast enlargement of thought, you could compre- 
hend the whole measure and depth of disaster 
contained in this exclusion, (an exclusion un- 
der which, to the view of a serious mind, the 
resources and magnificence of the creation 
would sink into a mass of dust and ashes, and 
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all the causes of joy and hope into disgust and 
despair,) you would feel a distressing emotion 
at each recital of a life in which religion had no 
share ; and you would be tempted to vdsh that 
some spirit from the other world, possessed of 
eloquence that might threaten to alarm the 
slumbers of the dead, would throw himself in 
the way of this one mortal, and this one more, 
to protest, in sentences of lightning and thun- 
der, against the infatuation that can at once ac- 
knowledge there is a God, and be content to 
forego every connexion with him, but that of 
danger. You would wish they should rather 
be assailed by the " terror of the Lord,** than 
retain the satisfaction of carelessness till the day 
of his mercy be past. 

But you ¥dll not need such enlargement of 
comprehension, in order to compassionate the 
situation of persons who, with reason sound to 
think, and hearts not strangers to feeling, have 
advanced far into life, perhaps near to its close, 
without having felt the influence of religion. 
If there is such a Being as we mean by the 
term God, the ordinary intelligence of a serious 
mind will be quite enough to see that it must 
be a melancholy thing to pass through life, and 
quit it, just as if there were not. And some- 
times it will appear as strange as it is melan- 
choly J especially to a person who has been 
pious from his youth. He would be inclined 
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to say, to a person who has nearly finished an 
irreligious life. What would have been justly 
thought of] you, if you could have been the 
greatest part of your time in the society of the 
wisest and best man on earth, (were it possible 
to have ascertained that individual,) and have 
acquired no degree of coni^rmity ; much more, 
if you could all the while have acquired pro- 
gressively the meanness, prejudices, follies, and 
vices, of the lowest society, vdth which you 
might have been exposed at intervals to min« 
gle ? You might have been asked how this was 
possible. But then through what defect or in- 
fatuation of mind have you been able, during 
so many years spent in the presence of a God, 
to continue even to this hour as clear of all 
marks and traces of any divine influences having 
operated on you, as if the Deity were but a 
poetical fiction, or an idol in some temple of 
Asia ? Evidently, as the immediate cause, through 
want of thought concerning him. 

And why did you not think of him ? Did a 
most solemn thought of him never once pene- 
trate your soul, while admitting the proposition 
that there is such a Being ? If it never did, 
what is reason, what is mind, what is man ? If 
it did once, how could its effects stop there ? 
How could a deep thought, on so singular and 
momentous a subject, fail to impose on the 
mind a permanent necessity of frequently re- 
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calliog it ; as some awful or magnificent spec- 
tacle will haunt you with a long recurrence of 
its image, even if the spectacle itself were seen 
no more ? 

Why did you not think of him ? How could 
you estimate so meanly your mind with all its 
capacities, as to feel no regret that an endless 
series of trifles should seize, and occupy as their 
right, all your thoughts, and deny them both 
the liberty and the ambition of going on to the 
greatest Object ? How, while called to the con- 
templations which absorb the spirits of Heaven, 
could you be so patient of the task of counting 
the flies of a summer's day ? 

Why did you not think of him ? You knew 
yourself to be in the hands of some Being from 
whose power you could not be withdrawn i was 
it not an equal defect of curiosity and prudence 
to indulge a careless confidence, that sought no 
acquaintance with his nature and his disposi- 
tions, nor ever anxiously inquired what conduct 
should be observed toward him, and what ex- 
pectations might be entertained from him ? You 
would have been alarmed to have felt yourself 
in the power of a mysterious stranger, of your 
own feeble species ; but let the stranger be om- 
nipotent, and you cared no more. 

Why did you not think of him ? One would 
deem that the thought of him must, to a serious 
mind, come second to almost every thought. 
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The thought of virtue woiild suggest the 
thought of both a lawgiver and a rewarder } the 
thought of crime, of an avenger ; the thought 
of sorrow, of a consoler; the thought of an in- 
scrutable mystery, of an intelligence that under- 
stands it ; the thought of that ever-moving ac* 
tivity which prevails in the system of the uni« 
verse, of a supreme agent ; the thought of the 
human £unily, of a great father ; the thought of 
all being, of a creator ; the thought of life, of 
a preserver ; and the thought of death, of an 
uncontrollable disposer. By what dexterity, 
therefore, of irreligious caution, did you avoid 
precisely every track where the idea of him 
would have met you, or elude that idea if it 
came ? And what must sound reason pronounce 
of a mind which, in the train of millions of 
thoughts, has wandered to all things under the 
sun, to all the permanent objects or vanishing 
appearances in the creation^ but never fixed 
its thought on the Supreme Reality ; never 
approached, like Moses, << to see this great 
sight ?*' 

If it were a thing which we might be aUowed 
to imagine, that the Divine Being were to ma^ 
nifest himself in some striking manner to the 
senses, as by some resplendent appearance at 
the midm'ght hour, or by rekindling on an ele« 
vated mountain the long extinguished fires \o£ 
Sinai, and uttering voices from those fires j 
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« 

would he not compel from you an attention 
which you now refuse? Yes, you will say, he 
would then seize the mind with irresistible 
force, and religion would become its most ab- 
solute sentiment ; but he only presents himself 
to fiuth. Well, and is it a worthy reason for 
disregarding him, that you onfy believe him to 
be present and infinitely glorious? Is it the 
office of faith to veil or annihilate its object ? 
Cannot you reflect that the grandest represen- 
tation of a spiritual and divine Being to the 
senses would bear not only no proportion to 
his glory but no relation to his nature, and 
could be adapted only to an inferior dispensa- 
tion of religion, and to a people who, with the 
exception of a most extremely small number of 
men, had been totally untaught to carry their 
thoughts beyond the objects of sense ? Are you 
not aware that such a representation would con- 
siderably tend to restrict you in your contem- 
plation to a defined image, and therefore a most 
inadequate and subordinate idea of the divine 
Being ? While the idea admitted by faith, though 
less immediately striking, is capable of an illi- 
mitable expansion, by the addition of all that 
progressive thought can accumulate, under the 
continual certainty that all is still infinitely short; 
of the reality. 

On the whole, you would say, I regard you 
as an object of great compassion : unless there 
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can* be no felicity in friendship with the Al- 
mighty, unless there be no glory, in being as- 
similated to his excellence, unless there be no 
eternal rewards for his devoted servants, unless 
there be no danger in meeting him, at length, 
after a life estranged equally from his love and 
his fear. I deplore, at every period and crisis 
in the review of your life, that religion was not 
there. If religion had been there, your youth- 
ful animation would neither have been dissipa- 
ted in the frivolity which, in the morning of the 
short day of life, fairly and formally ^ets aside 
all serious business for thcu day, nor would have 
sprung forward into the emulation of vice, or 
the bravery of profaneness. If religion had been 
there, that one despicable companion, and that 
other malignant one, would not have seduced 
yoii into their society, or would not have te* 
tained you to particips^te their degradation. And 
if religion had accompanied the subsequent pro- 
gress of your life, it would have elevated you 
to rank, at this hour, with those saints who will 
soon be added to " the spirits of the just." In- 
stead of which, what are you ^ now, and what 
are your expectations fi*om that world, where 
piety alone can hope to find such a sequel of 
life, as will inspire exultation in the retro- 
spect of this introductory period, in which the 
mind began to converse witlir*1the God of eter-« 
nity ? 

r 
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Gn the other hand, it would be interesting to 
record, or to hear, the history of a character 
which has received its form, and reached its 

^ maturity, under the strongest operations of reli- 

% gion. We do not know that there is a more 

y beneficent or a more direct mode of the divine 

igency in any part of the creation than that 

\ which ^* apprehends " a man, as apostolic lan- 

guage expresses it, amidst the unthinking crowd, 

/ and leads him into serious reflection, into ele- 

r vated devotion, into progressive virtue, and fi- 

nally into a nobler life after death. When he 
has long been commanded by this influence, he 
will be happy to look back to its first opera- 
tions, whether they were mingled in early life 
almost insensibly with his feelings, or came on 
him with mighty force at some particular time, 
and in connexion with some assignable and me- 
morable circumstance, which was apparently the 
instrumental cause. He will trace all the pro- 
gress of this his better life, with grateful ac- 
knowledgment to the sacred power which has 
advanced him to a decisiveness of religious habit 
that seems to stamp eternity on his character. 
In the great majority of things, habit is a great- 
er plague than ever afflicted Egypt j in religious 
character, it is a grand felicity. The devout 
man exults in the indications of his being fixed 
and irretrievable. He feels this confirmed habit 
as the grasp of the hand of God, which will 
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never let him go. From this advanced state he 
looks with firmness and joy on futurity, and says, 
I carry the eternal mark upon me that I be- 
long to God ; I am free of the universe ; and I 
am ready to go to any world to which he shall 
please to transmit me, certain that everywhere, 
in height or depth, he will acknowledge me for 
even 
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The preceding letters have attempted lo ex- 
hibit only general views of the influences by 
which a reflective man may perceive the moral 
condition of his mind to have beeii deter* 
mined. 

In descending into more particular illustra- 
tions, there would have been no end of enu- 
merating the local circumstances, the relation- 
ships of life^ the professions and employments, 
and the accidental events, which may have a& 
fected the character. A person who feels any 
interest in reviewing what has formed thus far 
his education for futurity, may carry his own ex- 
amination into the most distinct particularity*— « 
A few miscellaneous observations will conclude 
the essay. 
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You will have observed that I have said com- 
paratively little of that which forms the exterior, 
knd in general account, the main substance of 
the history of a man's life — the train of his for- 
tunes and actions. If an adventurer or a sol- 
dier writes memoirs of himself for the informa- 
tion or amusement of the public, he may do 
well to keep his narrative alive by a constant 
crowded course of facts ; for the greater part of 
his readers will excuse him the trouble of inves- 
tigating, and he might occasionally feel it a con- 
venience to be excused from disclosing, if he 
had investigated, the history and merits of his 
internal principles. Nor can this ingenuousness 
be any part of his duty, any more than it is that 
of a fiddler at a^ball, so long as he tells all that 
probably he professes to tell, that is, where he 
has been, what he has witnessed, and the more 
reputable portion of what he has done. Let 
him go on with his lively anecdotes, or his le- 
gends of the marvellous, or his gazettes of 
marches, stratagems and skirmishes, and there 
is no obligation for him to turn either penitent 
or philosopher on our hands. — But I am suppo- 
sing a man to retrace himself through his past 
life, in order to acquire a complete knowledge 
of himself, and to record the investigation fot 
his own instruction. Through such a retrospect, 
the exterior life will hold the second place in 
attention, as being the imperfect offipring of 
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that internal state, which it is the primary aqd 
more difficult object to review. He will ea^ 
deavour to trace himself outward, from his mind 
into his actions. No doubt, indeed, he will 
sometimes also trace himself inward, from his 
actions to his principles ; and, in taking a com* 
prehensive view of those actions, he will feel him- 
self in possession of a partial explication of his 
interior character. Still it is that interior cha- 
racter, whether displayed in actions or not, which 
fc^ms the leading object of inquiry. The chief 
circumstances of his practical life will, however, 
require to be mentioned, both for the purpose 
of so much illustration as they will afford of the 
state of his mind, and because they mark the 
points, and distinguish the stages of his pro-^ 
gress. 

Though in memoirs intended for publication, 
a large share of incident and action would ge-* 
nerally be necessary, yet there are some men 
whose mental history alone might be very inte* 
resting to reflective readers ; as for instance that 
of a thinking man, remarkable for a number 
of complete changes of his speculative system. 
From observing the usual tenacity of views 
once deliberately adopted in mature life, we 
regard as a curious phenomenon the man whose 
mind has been a kind df caravansera of opi^ 
nions, entertained awhile, and then sent on 
pilgrimage i a man who has admired and disr 
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missed systems with the same facility with which 
John Buncle found, adored, married, and in^^ 
terred his succession of wives, each one being, 
for the time, not only better than all that went 
before, but the best in the creation. You ad- 
mire the versatile aptitude of a mind, sliding 
into successive forms of belief in this intellec- 
tual metempsychosis by which it animates so 
many new bodies of doctrines in their turn. 
And as none of those dying pangs which hurt 
you in a tale of India, attend the desertion of 
each of these speculative forms which the soul 
has awhile inhabited, you are extremely amused 
by the number of transitions, and eagerly ask 
what is to be the next, for you never deem the 
present state of such a man's views to be for 
permanence, unless perhaps when he has termi- 
nated his course of believing every thing, in 
ultimately believing nothing. Even then, un- 
less he is very old, or feels more pride in being 
a sceptic, the conqueror of all systems, than he 
ever felt in being the champion of one, even 
then, it is very possible he may spring up again, 
like a vapour of fire from a bog, and glimmer 
through new mazes, or retrace his course through 
half of those which he trod before. You will 
observe, that no respect attaches to this Pro- 
teus of opinion, after his changes have l)een 
multiplied ; as no party expect him to remain 
with them, nor deem him much of an acquisi- 
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tion if he should. One, or perhaps two, con^ 
siderable changes, will be regarded as signs of 
a liberal enquirer, and therefore the party to 
which his first or his second intellectual conver- 
sion may assign him, will receive him gladly. 
But he will be deemed to have abdicated the 
dignity of reason, when it is found that he can 
adopt no principles but to betray them ; and it 
will be perhaps justly suspected that there is 
something extremely infirm in the structure of 
that mind, whatever vigpur may mark some of 
its operations, to which a series of very difie* 
rent, and sometimes contrasted theories, can 
appear in succession demonstratively true, and 
which imitates sincerely the perverseness which 
Petruchio only affected, declaring that which 
was yesterday, to a certainty, the sun, to be to- 
day, as certainly, the moon. 

It would be curious to observe in a man who 
should make such an exhibition of the course 
of his mind, the sly deceit of self Jove. While 
he despises the , system which he has rejected, 
he does not deem it to imply so great a want of 
sense in him once to have embraced it, as in 
the rest, who were then or are now its discipl^ 
and advocates. No, in him it was no debility 
of reason, it was at the utn^ost but a merge of 
it ; and probably he is prepared to explain tp 
you that such peculiar circumstance^, as might 
warp even a vj&ry ^txqpg and liberal ^lind, atp 
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tended his consideration of the subject, and mis- 
led him to admit the belief of what others prove 
themselves fools by believing. 

Another thing apparent in a record of chan- 
ged opinion? would be, what I have noticed be- 
fore, that there is scarcely any such thing in the 
world as simple conviction. It would be amu- 
sing to observe how reason had, in one instance, 
been over-ruled into acquiescence by the admi- 
ration df a celebrated name, or, in another, into 
opposition by the envy of it ; how most oppor- 
tunely reason discovered the truth just at the 
time that interest could be essentially served by 
avowing it ; how easily the impartial examiner 
could be induced to adopt some part of another 
man's opinions, after that other had zealously 
approved some favourite, especially if unpopu- 
lar, pSut of his ; as the Pharisees almost became 
partial even to Christ, at the moment that he 
defended one of their doctrines against the 
Sadducees. It would be' curious to see how a 
respectful estimate of a man's character and ta- 
lents might be changed, in consequence of some 
personal inattention experienced from him, in- 
to depreciating invective against him or his 
intellectual performances, and yet the railer, 
though actuated solely by petty revenge, ac- 
count himself, all the while, the model of equity 
and sound judgment. It might be seen how 
the patronage of power could elevate miserable 
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prejudices into revered wisdom, while poor otd 
Experience was mocked with thanks for her in« 
stnicfion ; and how the vicinity or society of 
the rich, and, as they are termed, great, conid 
perhaps transmute a soul that seemed to be of 
the stem consistence of the early Roman repub- 
lic into the gentlest wax on which Corruption 
could wish to imprint the venerable creed, << The « 
right divine of kings to govern wrong;** with 
the pious and loyal inference of the flagrant ini- 
quity of expelling Tarquin. I am supposing the 
observer to perceive all these accommodating 
dexterities of reason ; for it were probably absurd 
to expect that any mind should itself be able, in 
its review, to detect all its own obliquities, after 
having been so long beguiled, like the mariners 
in a story which I remember to have read, wh& 
followed the direction of their compass, infallibly 
right as they could have no doubt, till they arri« " 
ved at an enemy's port, where they were seized 
and made slaves. It happened that the wicked 
paptain, in order to betray the ship, had conceal- 
ed a large loadstone at a little distance on one 
side of the needle. 

On the notions and expectations of one stage 
of life, I suppose all reflecting men look back 
with a bind of contempt, though it may be often 
with a mingling wish that some of its enthu- 
siasm of feeling could be recovered,— -I mean 
the period between proper childhood and matu^ 
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ri^. They will allow that their reason was then 
feeble, and they are prompted to exclaim. What 
fools we have been — while they recollect how 
Bincerely they entertained and advanced the 
most ridiculous speculations on the interests of 
life^ and the questions of truth ; how regretfully 
astonished they were to find the mature sense 
of some of those around them so completely 
wrong ; yet in other instances what veneration 
they felt for authorities for which they have since 
lost all their respect ; what a fantastic import- 
ance they attached to some most trivial things ; ^ 
what complaints against their fate were uttered 
on account of disappointments which they have 
since recollected with gaiety or self*congratula- 
tion ; what happiness of Elysium they expected 
£rom sources which would soon have failed to 
impart even common satisfaction ; and how cer- 
tain they were that the feelings and opinions then 
predominant would continue through life. 

If a reflective aged man were to find at the 
bottom of an old chest, where it had lain for- 
gotten fifly years, a record which he had written 
of himself when he was young, simply and vi- 
vidly describing his whole heart and pursuits, 
and reciting verbatim many recent passages of 

* I recollect a youth of some acquirements, who earnestly 
wished the time might one day arrive, when his name sliould 
be adorned with the addition of D. D^ which he deemed one 
of the sublimest of human distipctigns. 
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the language sincerely uttered to his favourite 
companions ; would he not read it with moie 
wonder than almost any other writing could at 
his age inspire ? His consciousness would be 
strangely confused in the attempt to verify his 
identity with such a being. He would feel the 
young man, thus introduced to him, separated- 
by so wide a distance of character, as to ren« 
der all congenial communion impossible. At 
every sentence he would be tempted to repeat. 
Foolish youth ! I have no sympathy with your 
feelings, I can hold no converse with your un-. 
derstanding. Thus you see that in the course 
of a long life a man may be several moral per- 
sons, so various from one another, that if you 
could find a real individual that should nearly 
exemplify the character in one of these stages, 
and another that should exemplify it in the 
next, and so on to the last, and then bring these 
several persons together into one society, which 
would thus be a representation of the succes- 
sive states of one man, thciy would feel them- 
selves a most heterogeneous party, would oppose 
and probably despise one another, and soon 
separate, not caring if they were never to meet 
again. The dissimilarity in mind between the 
two extremes, the youth of seventeen an4 the 
sage of seventy, might perhaps be little less 
than that in countenance ; and as the one of 
these contrasts might be contemplated by an 0I4 
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man, if he had a true portrait for which he sat 
in the bloom of life, and should hold it beside 
a mirror in which he looks at his present couor 
tenance^ the other would be powerfully felt, if 
lie had such a genuine and detailed memoir as 
I^ have supposed *. Might it not be worth 
while for a self-observant person in early life, 
to preserve, for the inspection of the old man, 
if he should live so long, such a mental likeness 
of the young one ? If it be not drawn near the 
time, it can never be drawn with sufficient ac< 
etiracy. 

If this sketch of life were not written till a 
very mature or an advanced period of it, a 
somewhat interesting point would be, to distin- 
gmsh the periods during which the mind made 
its greatest progress in the enlargement of its 
faculties, and the time when they appear to 
have reached and acknowledged their insupera- 
ble limits. And if there have been vernal sea- 
sons, if I may so express it, of goodness also, pe- 
riods separated off from the latter course of life 
by some point of time, subsequent to which 
the christian virtues have had a less generous 

* Since a character, and a set of opinions, once formed^ 
pot unfrequently continue substantially through life, perhaps 
the moral and intellectual di£Perence between the stag^, is 
not quite as great as the physical. Some people have in fact 
but three or four stages in the whole of life. 
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growth, this is a circumstance still more worthy 
to be strongly marked. No doubt it will be 
with a reluctant hand that a man marks eidier 
of these circumstances ; for he could not re- 
flect, without regret, that many children may 
have grown into maturity and great talent, aad 
many unformed or defective characte)^ into 
established excellence, since the period when 
he ceased to become abler or better. Pope, for 
instance, at the age of fifty, would have beea 
incomparably more mortified than Dr Johnsoa 
says hif» readers are, at the fact, if he hadper-^ 
ceived it, that he could not then write materi- 
ally better than he had written at the age of 
twenty. — And the consciousness of having pass- 
ed many years without any moral and religious 
progress, ought to be not merely tlie regret for 
an infelicity, but the remorse of guilt ; since 
though natural causes must some where have 
circumscribed and fixed the extent of the in- 
tellectual power, an incessant advancement in 
the nobler distinctions has still continued to be 
possible, ' and will be possible, till the evening 
of rational life. The instruction resulting from 
a clear estimate of what has been effected or 
not in this capital concern, is the chief advaiK 
tage to be derived from recording the stages 
of life, comparing one part with another, and 
bringing the whole into a comparison with the 
standard of perfection, and the illustrious hu- 
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man examples which have approached that 
standard the nearest In forming this estimate, 
'We shall keep in view the vast series of advan- 
tages and monitions^ which has run parallel to 
•the train of years ; and it will be inevitable to 
lecollect, sometimes with mortification border- 
ring on anguish, the sanguine calculations of im- 
•piiovement of the best kind, which at various 
periods the mind was delighted to make for 
other given future periods, should life be pro- 
tracted till then, and promised itself most cer- 
tainly to realize by the time of their arrival. The 
mortification will be still more grievous, if there 
was at those past seasons something more hope- 
ful than mere confident presumptions, if there 
were actual favourable omens, which partly jus- 
tified while they raised, in ourselves and others, 
anticipations that have mournfully failed. My 
dear friend, it is very melancholy that lvil must 
be so palpable, so hatefully conspicuous, to an 
enlightened conscience, in every retrospect of a 
human life. 

If the supposed memoirs are to be carried 
forward as life advances, each period being re- 
corded as soon as it has elapsed, they should 
not be composed by small daily or weekly accu- 
mulations, (though this practice may on another 
ground have its value,) but at certain consider- 
able intervals, as at the end of each year, or 
any other measure of time that is ample enough 
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for some definable alteration to have taken place 
in the character or attainments. . . 

It is needless to say that the sl^le should be 
as simple as possible — unless indeed the writn 
accounts the theme worthy of being bedecked 
with brilliants and flowers. If he idolizes his 
own image so much as to think it deserves to 
be enshrined in a frame of gold, why, let him 
enshrine it 

Should it be asked what degree of explicit* 
ness Ought to prevail through this review, in 
reference to those particulars on which con- 
science has fixed the deepest mark of condetn* 
nation ; I answer, that if a man writes it exclu^ 
sively for his own use, he ought to signify both 
the nature of the delinquency and the measure 
of it, so far at least as to secure to his mind a 
most defined recollection of the £icts, and of the 
verdict pronounced by conscience before its emo- 
tions were quelled by time. Such honest dis- 
tinctness is necessary, because this will be the 
most usefiil part of his record for reflection to 
dwell upon ; because this is the part which self- 
love is most willing to diminish and memory to 
dismiss ; because he may be certain that mere 
general terms or allusions of censure will but litr 
tie aid the cultivation of his humility ; and be« 
cause this license of saying so much about him- 
self in the character of a biographer may become 
only a temptation to the indulgence of vanity^ 
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and a protection from the shame of it, imless he 
can maintain the feeling in earnest that it is 
really at a confessional, and a severe one, that 
he is giving his account. 

But periiaps he wishes to hold this record 
open to an intimate relative or friend ; perhaps 
even thinks it might supply some interest and 
some lessons to his children. And what then ? 
Why then it is perhaps too probable that though 
ke could readily confess some of his faults, there 
may have been certain states of his mind, and 
certain circumstances in his conduct, which he 
cannot easily persuade himself to present to 
aoch inspection. Such a difficulty of being 
quite ingenuous is in every instance a cause 
for deep regret. Should not a man tremble to 
feel himself involved in a difficulty of confiding 
to an equal and a mortal, what has been all 
observed by the Supreme Witness and Judge ? 
And the consideration of the large proportion 
c£ men constituting such instances, throws a 
melancholy hue over the general human charac- 
ter. It has several times in writing this essay 
occurred to me what strangers men may be to 
one another, whether as to the influences which 
iiave determined their characters, or as to the 
less obvious parts of their conduct What stran- 
gers too we may be, with persons who have any 
power and caution of concealment, to the prin- 
ciples which are at this moment prevailing in the 

9 
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heart. Each mind has an interior apartment of 
its own. into which none but itself and the Divi- 
nity can enter. In this retired place, the pas- 
sions mingle and fluctuate in unknown agita- 
tions. Here all the fantastic and all the tragic 
shapes of imagination have a haunt where they 
can neither be invaded ndr descried. Here the 
surrounding human beings, while quite uncon- 
scious of it, are made the subjects of deliberate 
thought, and manjr of the designs respecting 
them revolved in silence. Here projects, con- 
victions, vows, are confusedly scattered, and the 
records of past life are laid. Here in solitary 
state sits Conscience, surrounded by her own 
thunders, which sometimes sleep, and sometimes 
roar, while the world does not know. The se- 
crets of this apartment, could they have been 
even but very partially brought forth, might 
have been fatal to that eulogy and splendour 
with which many a piece of biography has been 
exhibited by a partial and Ignorant friend. If^ in 
a man's own account of himself, written on the 
supposition of being seen by any other person, 
the substance of the secrets of this apartment is 
brought forth, he throws open the last asyliun 
of his character, where it is well if there be 
nothing found that will distress and irritate his 
most intimate friend, who may thus become the 
ally of his conscience to condemn, without the 

leniency which even conscience acquires from 

o 
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fielf-love* And if it is not brought forth, where 
is the integrity or value of the history ^ and 
what ingenuous man cocdd bear to give a delu- 
sive assurance of his being, or having been, so 
much more worthy of applause or affection 
than conscience all the while pronounces ? It is 
obvious then that a man whose sentiments and 
designs, or the undisclosed parts of whose con- 
duct, have been stained with deep delinquency, 
must keep his record most sacred to himself, 
unless he feels such an unsupportable longing 
to relieve his heart by confiding its painful con- 
sciousness, that he can be content to hold the 
regard of his friend on the strength of his pe- 
jiitence and recovered virtue. As to the rest, 
whose memory of the past is sullied by shades 
if not by stains, they must either in the same 
matiner retain this delineation for solitary use, 
or limit themselves, in writing it, to a deliberate 
and strong expression of the measure of con- 
•sdous culpabilities, and their effect in the gene- 
ral character, with a certain reserve and indefi- 
niteness of explanation that shall equally avoid 
particularity and mystery ; or else, they must 
consent to meet their friends, who are likewise 
human and have had their errors, on terms of 
mutual ingenuous acknowledgment.- In this con- 
fidential communication, each will learn to be- 
hold the other's deviations fully as much in that 
light in which they certainly are infelicities to be 



comouflergtedy as in that in whidi they are also 
faults cir vices to be caademned^ while both 
will earnestly endeavour, to improve by their re- 
membered improprieties. /The apostle seems to 
encourage such a confidence^ where he says, 
•« Confess your faults one to another, and pray 
one for another/* 

But I shall £nd myself in danger of becomii^ 
ridiculous amidst these scruples about an en- 
tire ingenuousness to a confidential friend or 
two, while I glance into the literary world, and 
observe the number of historians of their own 
lives, who magnanimously throw the complete 
caigo, both of their vanities and their vices, be- 
fore the whole public. Men who can gaily 
laugh at themselves for ever having even pre- 
tended to goodness ; men who can tell of ha- 
ving sought consolation for the sorrows of be- 
reaved tenderness, in the recesses of debauch- 
ery ; men whose language betrays that they deem 
a spirited course of profligate adventures a much 
nobler thing than the stupidity of vulgar virtues, 
and who seem to claim the sentiments with which 
we regard an unfortunate hero, for the disasters 
into which these adventures led them ; venal 
partisans whose talents would hardly have been 
bought, if their venom had not made up the de- 
ficiency; profane travelling coxcombs ; players, 
and the makers of immoral plays — all these can 
narrate the course of a contaminated life with 
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the most ingenuous efirontery. Even courtezans, 
grieved at the excess of modesty with which the 
age is afflicted, have endeavoured to diminish 
the evil, by presenting themselves before the 
public, in their narratives, in a manner very ana- 
logous to that in which the Lady Godiva is said 
to have consented, from a most generous induce- 
ment, to pass through the city of Coventry. They 
can gravely relate, perhaps with intermingled 
paragraphs and verses of plaintive sensibility, 
(a kind of weeds in which sentiment without 
principle- apes and mocks mourning virtue,) the 
whole nauseous detail of their transitions from 
proprietor to proprietor. They can tell of the 
precautions for meeting some ** illustrious per- 
sonage" in a manner that should not subject him 
to the scandal of such a meeting ; the hour when 
they crossed the river in a boat ; the arrange- 
ments about money ; the kindness of the per- 
sonage at one time, his contemptuous neglect at 
another ; and every thing else that can turn the 
compassion with which we deplore their first 
misfortunes and errors, into detestation of the 
effi*ontery which can even take to itself a merit 
in proclaiming the commencement, sequel, and 
all, to the wide world. 

With regard to all th^ classes of self-descri- 
bers who thus think the publication of their vices 
necessary to crown their fame, one should wish 
there were some public special mark and brand 
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of emphatical reprobation, to reward this tribute 
to public morals. Men that court tlic pillory for 
the pleasure of it, ought to receive the honour 
of it too, in all those contnmelious salutations 
which suit the merits of vice grown proud of 
its impudence. Those that " glory in their 
shame" should, like other distinguished person- 
ages, " pay a tax for being eminent." Yet I 
own the public itself is to he consulted in this 
case ; for if the public welcomes such produc- ' 
tions, it shews there arc readers who feel them- 
selves a-kin to tiie writers, and it would be hard 
to deprive congenial souls of the luxury of their 
appropriate sympathies. If such is the taste, it 
proves that a considerable portion of the public 
deserves just that kind of respect for its virtue, 
which is very significantly impUed in this confi- 
dence of its favour. 

One is indignant at the cant pretence and ti- 
tle ol" Confessions, sometimes adopted by these 
narrators of their own disgrace, as if it were to 
be believed that penitence and humility would 1 
ever excite men to call thousands to witness an. ; 
unnecessary disclosure of what oppresses them 
with grief and shame. It they would be se- 
verely mortified that only a few readers should 
think it worth their while to see them thus 
performing the work of self-degradation, like 
tlie fetid heroes of the Dunciad in a ditch, is it 
because they would gladly incur the contempt . 
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and disgust of multitudes in order to serve the 
cause of virtue ? No, this title of Coofessions is 
<m]y a nominal deference to morality, necessary 
indeed to be paid, because mankiifd never for- 
get to insist, that the name of virtue shall be de- 
voutly respepted^ even while vice obtains from 
them that practical favour on which these wri- 
ters place their reliance for toleration or ap- 
plause. This slight homage being duly render- 
ed, and occasionally repeated, they trust in the 
character of the community, that they shaU not 
meet the kind of condemnation, and they have 
no desire for the kind of pity, which would 
strictly belong to criminals ; nor is it any part 
of their penitence, to wish that society may be- 
come better by the odious repellency of their 
example. They are glad the age continues such, 
that even they may have claims to be praised ; 
and hcnour of some kind, and from some quar- 
ter, is the olgect to which they aspire, and the 
consequence which they promise themselves. 
Let them once be convinced, that they make 
such exhibitions under the absolute condition 
of subjecting themselves irredeemably to oppro- 
brium, as in Miletus, the persons infected with 
a rage for destroying themselves, were by a so- 
lemn decree assured of being exposed, after the 
perpetration of the deed, in naked ignominy — 
and these literary suicides will be heard of no 
mwe. 
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Rousieau has given a- memoFaUe example of 
this vdutftaiy humiliation, and has very honestly 
assigned the degree of codtrition which aocom- 
panied the self-inflicted penance, iii the declara- 
tion, that this document, with all it$ dishonours, 
shall be presented in his justification before the 
Eternal Judge. If we could, in any case, par- 
don the kind of ingenuousness which hQ has 
displayed, it would certainly be in the disclo- 
sure of a mind so wonderfully singular as his. f 
We are willing to have such a being preserved^ 
even to all the unsightly minutiae and anomalies 
of its form, to be placed, as an unique, in the 
moral museum of the world. 

Rousseau's impious reference to the Divine 
Judge, leads me to suggest, as I conclude, the 
consideration, that the history of each man's 
life, though it should not be written by himself 

* There is indeed one case in which this kind of honesty 
would be so signally useful to mankind, that it would deserve 
almost to be canonized into a virtue. If statesmen, includhig 
ministers, popular leaders, ambassador^ &c. would publish, 
before they go in the triumph of virtue to^e ** last audit," 
or leave to be published after they are gone, each a frank «k- 
position of motives, cabals, and manoeuvres, it would give 
dignity to that blind adoration of power and rank m which 
mankind have always superstitiously lived, by supplying just 
reasons for that adoration. It would also give a new aspect 
to history ; and perhaps might tend to a happy exorcism of 
that evil spirit which has never allowed nations to remain at 
peace. 
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or bj any mortal hand, is thus £u: unerringly 
recorded, will one day be finished in truth, and 
one other day yet to come, will be brought to a 
.final estimate. A mind accustomed to grave 
reflections is sometimes led involuntarily into a 
curiosity of awful conjecture, which asks. What 
are those very words which I should read this 
night, if, as to Belshazzar, a hand of prophetic 
shade were sent to write before me the identical 
sentences in which that final estimate will be 
declared ? — 
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On Decision of Character. 



LETTER I. 
My dear Friend^ 

We have several times talked of this bold 
quality, and acknowledged its great importance. 
Without it, a human being, with powers at best 
but feeble, and surrounded by innumerable 
things tending to perplex, to divert, or to op- 
press, their operations, is indeed a pitiable atom^ 
the sport of diverse and casual impulses. It is 
a poor and disgraceful thing, not to be able to 
reply, with some degree of certainty, to the sim- 
ple questions, What will you be ? What will yoii 
do? 

A little acquaintance with mankind will sup- 
ply numberless illustrations of the importance 
of this character. You will often see a person 
anxiously hesitating a long time between diffe* 
rent, or opposite determinations, though impa^ 
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tient of the pain of such a state, and ashamed 
of its debility. A faint impulse of preference 
alternates toward the one, and toward the other ; 
and the mind, while thus held in a trembling 
balance, is vexed that it cannot get some new 
thought, or feeling, or motive, that it has not 
more sense, more resolution, more of any thing 
that would save it from envying even the de- 
cisive instinct of brutes. It wishes that any cir- 
cumstance might happen, or any person might 
appear, that could deliver it from the miserable 
suspense. 

In many instances, when a determination is 
adopted, it is frustrated by this indecision. A 
man, for example, resolves to make a journey 
to-morrow, which he is not under an absolute 
necessity to make, but the inducements appear, 
this evening, so strong, that he does not think 
it possible he can hesitate in the morning. In 
the morning, however, these inducements have 
unaccountably lost much of their force. Like 
the sun that is rising at the same time, they ap. 
pear dim through a mist; and the sky lowers, 
or lie fancies tliat it lowers ; the fatigue appears 
formidable ; and he^ lingers, uncertain, till an 
advanced hour determines the question for him, 
by the certainty that it is now too late to go. 

Perhaps a man has conclusive reasons for 
iirishing to remove to another place of residence^ 
But when he is going to take the first actual step 

12 
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towards executing his purpose, he is met by a 
new train of ideas^ presenting tihie possible, and 
magnijfjing the unquestionable, disadvantages 
and uncertainties of a new situation ; awaken* 
ing the natural reluctance to quit a place to 
which habit has accommodated his feeUngs, and 
which has grown warm to him, if I may so ex- 
press it, by his having been in it so long ; giving 
new strength to his affection for the friends whom 
he must leave, and so detaining him still linger* 
ingy long after his serious judgment has dictated 
to him to be gone. 

A man may think of some desirable alteratton 
in his plan of life ; perha,ps in the arrangemente 
of his family, or in the mode of his intercourse 
with society.-— Would it be a good thing ? He 
thinks it would be a good thing. It certainly 
would be a very good thing. He wishes it were 
done. He will attempt it almost immediately^ 
The following day, he doubts whether it would 
be quite prudent Many things are to be con- 
sidered. May there not be in the change some 
evil of which he is not aware ? Is this a proper 
time ? What will people say ?— And thus, though 
he does not formally renounce his purpose, he 
recedes from it, with a wish that he could be 
folly satisfied of the propriety of renouncing it. 
Perhaps he wishes that the tjiought had never 
occurred to him, since it has diminished his sel& 
complacency, without promoting his virtue. But 
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the next day, his conviction of the wisdom and 
advantage of such a reform comes again with 
great force. Then, Is it so practicable as I was 
at first willing to imagine ? Why not ? Other 
men have done much greater things ; a resolute 
mind is omnipotent ; difficulty is a stimulus and 
a triumph to a strong spirit ; ** the joys of con- 
quest are the joys of man." What need I care 
about people's opinion ? It shall be done. — He 
makes the first attempt. But some unexpected 
obstacle presents itself; he feels the awkward- 
ness of attempting an unaccustomed manner of 
acting ; the questions or the ridicule of his 
friends disconcert him ; his ardour abates and 
expires. He again begins to question, whether 
it be wise, whether it be necessary, whether it 
be possible ; and at last, surrenders his purpose, 
to be perhaps resumed when the same iQ^lings 
return, and to be in the same manner again re- 
linquished. 

While animated by some magnanimous senti- 
ments which he has heard or read, or while mu- 
sing on some great example, a man may con- 
ceive the design, and partly sketch the plan, of 
a generous enterprise ; and his imagination re- 
vels in the felicity that would follow to others 
and to himself from its accomplishment. The 
splendid representation always centres in himself 
as the hero that is to realize it. 

Yet a certain consciousness in his mind doubt- 
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fully asks, Is this any thing piore than a dream ; 
or am I really destined to achieve such an en- 
terprise ? Destined ! and why are not this con- 
viction of its excellence, this conscious duty of 
performing the noblest things that arc possible, 
and this passionate ardour, enough to secure 
that I shall effect it ? — He feels indignant at that 
bailing part of his nature which puts him so far 
below his own conceptions, and below the ex- 
amples which he is admiring; and this feeling 
assists him to resoRe, that he will undertake 
this enterprise, that he certainly will, though the 
Alps or the Ocean lie between him and the ob- 
ject. Again his ardour slackens j distrustful of 
himself", he wishes to know how the design would 
appear to other minds ; and when he speaks of 
it to his associates, one of tliem wonders, an- 
other laughs, and another frowns. His pride at- 
tempts, while with them, a manful defence; but 
his mind is gratlually descending toward their 
level, he becomes asliamed to entertain a vision. - 
ary project, which therefore, like a rejected 
friend, desists from intruding on him or follow-, 
ing him, and lie subsides, at last, into what he 
labours to believe a man loo rational for the 
schemes of ill-calculating enthusiasm. And it 
were strange if the effort to make out this fa- 
vourable estimate of himself did not succeed, 
while it is so much more pleasant to attribute 
one's defect of enterprise to wisdom, which on 
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maturer thought diffipproves of it* than to imbe- 
cility, which shriBks from it. 

A person of undecisive character wonders bow 
all the embarrassments in the world happened 
to meet exactly in /us way, to place him just in 
that one situation for which he is peculiarly un« 
adapted, and in which he is also willing to think 
no other man could have acted with much fa« 
cihty.or confidence. Incapable of setting up a 
firm purpose on the basis of things as they are, 
he is often employed in vain speculations on 
some different supposable state of things, which 
would have saved him from all this perplexity 
and irresolution. He thinks what a determined 
course he could have pursued, if his talents, 
>his health, his age, had been different ; if he 
had been acquainted with some one person 
sooner ; if his friends were, in this or the other 
point, difierent from what they are ; or if for- 
tune had showered her favours on him. And 
he gives himself as much license to complain, 
as if a right to all these advantages had been 
conferred on him at his nativity, but refu- 
sed, by a malignant or capricious fate, to his 
life. Thus he is occupied — instead of catching 
with a vigilant eye, and seizing with a strong 
hand, all the possibilities of his actual situa- 
tion. 

A man without decision can never be said to 
belong to liimself ; since, if he dared to assert 
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^at lie did^ ihe puny force of some caua^ 
about SB powerful, you would have supposed, as 
a spider^ may capture the hapless boaster the 
very next moment, and triumphantly shew the 
ftitiiity c^ the determinations by which be was 
to have proved the independence of his under- 
Manding and bis will. He belongs to whatever 
can seize him ; and innumerable things do ac«- 
toailly verify their claim on him, and arrest him 
ias he tries to go along ; as twigs and chips, float- 
ing neair the edge of a river, are intercepted by 
-every weed, and whirled in every little eddy. 
Having concluded on a design, he may pledge 
himself to accomplish it, if the five hundred 
diversities of feeling which may come within 
the week, will let him. As his character pre* 
eludes all foi^esight of his conduct, he may sit 
and wonder what form and direction his views 
and actions are destined to take to-morrow ; as a 
farmer has often to acknowledge that nextday^s 
proceedings are at the disposal of its winds and 
clouds. 

This man's opinions and determinations al* 
wa)rs depend very much on other human be- 
ings ; and what chance for consistency and sta- 
bility, while the persons with whom he may 
converse, or transact, are so various ? This very 
evening, he may talk with a man whose senti* 
ments will melt away the present form and 
outline of his purposes, however firm and de- 
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fined he may have fancied them to be. A mo 
cession of persons whose faculties were stronger 
than his own might, in spite of his irresolute 
re-action, take him and dispose of him as they 
pleased. An infirm character practically con- 
fesses itself made for subjection^ and the man 
•o constituted passes, like a slave, firom owner 
.to owner. Sometimes indeed it happens, that 
a person of this sort falls into the train, and 
under the permanent ascendency of some one 
stronger character, which thus becomes through 
life the oracle and guide, and gives the infe- 
rior a steady will and plan. This, when the 
leading character is virtuous, is a fortunate re- 
lief to the feeling, and an advantageous point 
gained to the utility, of the subordinate append- 
ed mind. 

It is inevitable that the regulation of every 
man's plan must greatly depend on the course 
<^ events, which come in an order not to be 
fi:»*eseen or prevented. But even in accommo- 
dating the plans of conduct to the train of 
events, the difierence between two men may be 
no less than that in the one instance the man is 
subservient to the events, and in the other 
the events are made subservient to the man. 
Some men seem to have been taken along by a 
succession of events, and, as it were, handed 
forward in quiet passiveness from one to 
another, without any determined principle in 
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their own characters, by which they could con- 
strain those events to serve a design formed an- 
tecedently to them, or apparently in defiance of 
them. The events seized them as a neutral ma- 
terial, not they the events. Others, advancing 
through life with an internal invincible determi- 
nation of mind, have seemed to make the train 
of circumstances, whatever they were, conduce 
as much to their chief design as if they had 
taken place on purpose. It is wonderful how 
even the apparent casualties of life seem to bow 
to a spirit that will not bow to them, and yield 
to assist a design, afler having in vain attempted 
to frustrate it. 

You may have seen such examples, though 
they are comparatively not numerous. You 
may have seen a man of this strong character in 
a state of indecision concerning some afiair in 
which it was requisite for him to determine, 
because it was requisite for him to acL But, 
in this case, his manner would assure you that 
he would not remain long undecided ; you 
would wonder if you found him still at a loss 
the next day. If he explained his thoughts, 
you would perceive that their clear process, 
evidently at each effort approaching nearer to 
the result, must certainly reach it ere long. 
The dehberation of such a mind is a very dif- 
ferent thing from the fluctuation of the other. 
To Icnovs how to obtain a determination, is one 
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of the first symptoms of a rationally decisive cha^ 
racter. 

When the decision was formed, and the par- 
pose fixed, you would feel an entire assurance 
that something would absolutely be done. It 
is characteristic of such a mind, to think for 
effect ; and the pleasure of escaping from tem- 
porary doubt gives an additional impulse to the 
force with which it is carried into action. 
Such a man will not re-examine his conclusions 
with endless repetition, and he will not be de- 
layed long by consulting other persons, after he 
has ceased to consult himself. He cannot bear 
to sit still among unexecuted decisions and un- 
attempted projects. We wait to hear of his 
achievements, and are confident we shall not 
wait long. The possibility or the means may 
not be obvious to us, but we know that every 
thing will be attempted, and that such a mind 
is like a river, which, in whatever manner it is 
obstructed, will make its way somewhere. It 
must have cost Caesar many anxious hours of 
deliberation, before he decided to pass the Ru- 
bicon ; but it is probable he suffered but few 
to elapse after his decision^ before he did pass 
it. And any one of his friends, who should 
have been apprized of this determination, and 
understood his character, would have smiled 
contemptuously to hear it insinuated that 
tboueh Cassar had resolved. Caesar would not 
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dare ; or that though he might cross the Rubi- 
con, whose opposite bank presented to him no 
hostite legions, he might come to otlier rivers, 
which he would not cross ; or that either rivers, 
or any other obstacle, would deter hitti from 
prosecuting the determination from this omi- 
nous cortimeiicetoent to Its vety last conse- 
quence. 

One signal advtotage possessed by a mind 
of this character is, that its 'jfiassions are not 
wasted. The whole measure^ of passion of 
which any mind,* with important transactions 
before it, is capable, is not more than enough 
to supply interest and energy to its practical 
exertions ; and therefore! as little as possible of« 
this sacred fire should be expended in a way 
l^at does not augment the force of action. But 
nothing can less contribute to vigour of action, 
than protracted anxious fluctuation, intermixed 
with resolutions decided and revoked, while yet 
nothing causes a greater expence of feeling. 
The heart is fretted and exhausted by being 
subjected to an altei'natioii of contrary excite- 
ments, with the ultimate mortifying cotiscious- 
ness of their contributing to no end. The long- 
wavering deliberation, whether to perform some 
bold action of difficult virtue, has oflen cost more 
to feeling than the action itself, or a series of 
such actions, would have cost ; with the great 
disadvantage too of being relieved by none of 
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that invigoration, which, to the man in actioOf 
would have sprung from the spirit of the action 
itself, and have renovated the ardour which it 
was expending. A person of decisive character, 
by consuming as little passion as possible in du- 
bious musings and abortive resolutions, can se- 
cure its utmost value and use, by throwing it all 
into effectual operation. 

Another advantage of this character, is, that 
it exempts from a great deal of interference and 
persecution, to wjiich an irresolute man is sub- 
jected. Weakness, in every form» tempts arro- 
gance ; and a man may be allowed to wish for a 
kind of character with which stupidity and im- 
pertinence may not make so free. When a 
firm decisive spirit is recognised, it is curious to 
see how the space clears around a man, and 
leaves him room and freedom. The disposition 
to interrogate, dictate, or banter, preserves a 
rwpectful and politic distance, judging it not 
unwise to keep the peace with a person of so 
much energy. A conviction that he under- 
stands, and that he wills with extraordinary 
force, silences the conceit that intended to 
perplex or instruct him, and intimidates the 
malice that was disposed to attack him. There 
is a feeling, as in respect of Fate, that the decrees 
of so inflexible a spirit must be right, or that, at 
least, they wiU be accomplished. 
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But not only will he secure the freedom of 
acting for himself, he will obtain also by degrees 
tlie coincidence of those in whose company he 
is to transact the business of life. If the man- 
ners of such a man are free from arrogance, and 
he can clothe his firmness in a moderate degree 
of insinuation ; and if his measures have partly 
lost the appearance of being the dictates of his 
will, under the wider and softer sanction of 
some experience that they are reasonable ; both 
competition and fear will he laid to sleep, and 
his will may acquire an unresisted ascendency 
over many, who will be pleased to fall into the 
mechanism of a system, which they find makes 
them more successful and happy than they 
could have been amidst the anxiety of adjusting 
plans and expedients of their own, and the 
consequences of often adjusting them ill. I 
have known several parents, both fathers and 
mothers, whose management of their families 
has answered tliis description, and has displayed 
a striking example of the facile complacency 
with which a number of persons, of different 
ages and dispositions, will yield to the decisions 
of a firm mind, acting on an equitable and en- 
lightened system. 

The last resource of this character, is, hard 
inflexible pertinacity, on which it may be al- 
lowed to rest its strength, after finding it can be 
efiectualin none of its milder forms. I remem- 
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bcr admiring an instance of this kind, in a firm 
sagacious and very estiinablc old man, whom I 
well knew, and who is now dead. Being on a 
jury, in a trial of life and deatli, he was com- 
pletely satisfied of the innocence of the prison- 
er ; the other eleven were of the opposite opi- 
nion. But he was resolved the man should not 
be condemned ; and as the first effort for pre* 
venting it, very properly made application to 
the mhids of his associates, spending aeveral 
hours in labouring to convince them. But he 
found he made no impieMon, while he was ex- 
hausting the strength which was to be reserved 
for another mode of operation. He then calm- 
ly told them, it should now be a trial who could 
endure confinement and famine the longest, and 
that they might be quite assured he would soon- 
er die than release them at the expence of the 
prisoner's life. In this situation they spent about 
twenty-four hours ; when at length all acceded 
to his verdict of acquittal. 

It is not necessary to amplify on the indis- 
pensable importance of this quality, in order to 
the accomplishment of any thing eminently good. 
We instantly see, that every path to signal ex- 
cellence is so obstructed and beset, that none 
but a spirit so qualified can pass. But it is time 
to examine what are the elements wliich com- 
pos^ the character. 
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LETTER II. 

Perhaps the best mode would be, to bring 
into our thoughts, in succession, the most re- 
markable examples of this character that we 
have known in real life, or that We have read 
of in history or even in fiction, and attentively 
to observe, in their conversations, manners, and 
actions, what principles appear to produce, or to 
constitute, this commanding distinction. You 
will easily pursue this investigation yourself. I 
lately made a partial attempt, and shall offer 
you a number of suggestions. 

As a previous observation, it is beyond all 
doubt that very much depends on the constitu- 
tion of the body. It would be for physiologists 
to explain the manner in which corporeal orga- 
nization affects the mind ; I only assert the fact, 
that there is in the material construction of 
some persons, much more than of others, some 
quality which augments, if it does not create, 
both the stability of their resolution, and the 
energy of their active tendencies. There is 
something that, like the ligatures which one 
class of the Olympic combatants bound on their 
hands and wrists, braces round, if I may so 
describe it, and compresses, the powers of the 
' mind, giving them a steady forcible spring and 
re-actioo, which they would presently lose, if 
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they could be transferred into a constitution of 
soft, yielding, treacherous debility. The action 
of strong character seems to demand something 
firm in its corporeal basis, as massive engines re- 
quire, for their weight and for their working, to 
be fixed on a solid foundation. Accordingly I 
bdieve it would be found, that a majority of the 
persons most remarkable for decisive character, 
have possessed great constitutional firmness. I 
do not mean an exemption from disease and 
pun, nor any certain measure of mechanical 
strength, but a tone of vigour, the opposite to 
lassitude, and adapted to great exertion and en- 
durance. This is clearly evinced in respect to 
many of them, by the prodigious labours and 
deprivations which they have borne in prosecu- 
ting their designs. The physical nature has 
seemed a proud ally of the moral one, and with 
a hardness that would never shrink, has sustain- 
ed the energy that could never remit. 

A view of the disparities between the dif- 
ferent races of animals inferior to man, will 
shew the effect of organization on disposition. 
Compare, for instance, a lion with the common 
beasts of cur fields, many of them composed of 
a larger bulk of animated substance. What a 
vast superiority of courage, impetuous move- 
ment, and determined action ; and we attribute 
this difierence to some great dissimilarity of 
modification in the composition of the ani- 
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mated tnaterial. Now it is probable that a dif> 
ference somewhat analogous subsists between 
some human bodies and others, and that this is 
no small part of the cause of the striking in- 
equalities in respect of decisive character. A 
very decisive man has probably more of the phy- 
sical quality of a lion in his composition than 
other men. 

It is observable that women in general have 
less inflexibility of character than men j and 
though many moral influences contribute to this 
difference, the principal cause may probably be 
something less firm in the corporeal texture. 
Now that physical quality, whatever it is, from 
the existence of a smaller mefisure of which in 
the corporeal constitution, women have less firm- 
ness than men, may be possessed by one man 
more than by men in general in a greater degree 
of difiorence than that by which men in general 
exceed women. 

If tlierc have been found some resolute spirits 
powerfully asserting themselves in feeble vehi- 
cles, it is so much the better; since this would 
authorize a hope, that if all the other grand re- 
quisites can be combined, they may form a 
strong character, in spite of the counteraction 
of an unadapted constitution. And on the 
other hand, no constitutional hardness will form 
the true character, without those grand princi- 
ples i though it may produce that false and con- 
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temptible kind of decision which we term 
fmcy ; a stubbornness of temper, which can as- 
sign no reasons but mere will, for a constancy 
which acts in the nature of dead weight rather 
than of strength ; resembling less the reaction 
of a powerful spring than the gravitation of a 
big stone. 

The first prominent mental characteristic of 
the person whom I describe, is, a complete con- 
fidence in his own judgment. It will perhaps 
be said, that this is not so uncommon a qusdi- 
fication. I however think it is uncommon. It 
is indeed obvious enough, that almost all men 
have a flattering estimate of their own under- 
standing, and that so long as this understand- 
ing has no harder task than to form opinions 
which are not to be tried in action, they have 
a most self-complacent assurance of being righL 
This assurance extends to the judgments which 
they pass on the proceedings of others. But 
let them be brought into the necessity of 
adopting actual measures in an untried proceed- 
ing, where, unassisted by any previous example 
or practice, they are reduced to depend on the 
resources of pure judgment alone, and you will 
see, in many cases, this confidence of opinion 
vanish away. The mind seems all at once 
placed in a misty vacuity, where it reaches 
round on all sides, but can find nothing to take 
hold of. Or if not lost in vacuity, it is over- 
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whelmed by confuaioB, and feels as if its &cul- 
ties ipere annihilated as soon as it begins to 
tiiink oi schemes and calculations among the 
posattiiltties, chances, and hazards, which over- 
head a wide untrodden field; and this con- 
scious imbecility becomes severe distress, when 
it is beUeved that consequences of serious or 
unknown good or evil are depending on the de- 
cisions which are to be formed amidst so much 
uncertainty. The thought painfully recurs at 
each step and turn, I may be right, but it is 
more probable I am wrong. It is like the case 
of a rustic walking in London, who, having 
no certain direction through the vast confusion 
of streets to the place where he wishes to be, 
advances, and hesitates, and turns, and en- 
quires, and becomes, at each corner, still more 
inextricably perplexed.* A man in this si- 
tuation feels he shall be very unfertunate if he 
cannot accomplish more than he can under- 
stand.*— Is not this frequently, when brought to 
the practical test, the state of a mind not much 
disposed, -in general, to t undervalue its own 
sense ? 

• u \yhy ^0^ QQ^ ^g jj^Q ^11 Q hackney-coach ?'' a gay 
reader, I am aware, will say of the person so bemazed in the 
great town. So he might, certainly ; and the gay reader and 
I have only to deplore that there is no parallel convenience 
for the assistance of perplexed understandings. 
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In cases where judgment is not so completely 
bewildered, you will yet perceive a great prao 
tical distrust of it A man has perhaps advan* 
ced a considerable way towards a decision, but 
then lingers at a small distance from it, till ne* 
cessity, with a stronger hand than conviction, 
impels him upon it. He cannot see the whole 
length of the questi<>n, and suspects the part 
beyond his sight to be the most important, be- 
woae it is beyond. He fears that certain possi- 
ble consequences, if they should fUlow, would 
cause him to reproach himself for his present 
determination. He wonders how this or the 
other person would have acted in the same cir- 
cumstances, eagerly catches at any thing like 
a respectable precedent, and looks anxiously 
round to know what each person thinks on thfi 
subject ; while the various and c^posite opini- 
ons to which he listens, perhaps only serve to 
confound his perception of the track of thought 
by which he had hoped to reach his conclusion* 
Even when that concfusion is obtained, there 
are not many minds that might not be brought 
a few degrees back into dubious hesitation, by a 
man of respected understanding saying, in a con- 
fident tone, Your plan is injudicious ; your se- 
lection is unfortunate ; the event will disappoint 
you. 

It cannot be supposed that I am maintaining 
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such an absurdity as that a man's complete re- 
liance on .his own judgment is necessarily a 
proof of that judgment being correct and 
strong. Intense stupidity may be in this point 
the rival of clear-sighted wisdom. 1 had once 
some knowledge of a person, whom no mortal, 
not even Cromwell, could have excelled in the 
article of confidence in his judgment, and con- 
sequent inflexibility of conduct ; while at the 
aame time his successive schemes were ill-judged 
to a degree that made his disappointments ri- 
diculous rather than pitiable. Ue was not an 
example of that simple obstinacy which I have 
mentioned before ; for he considered his mea- 
sure-*, and did not waot for reasons which sa- 
tisfied himself beyond a doubt of their being 
most judicious. This confidence of opinion 
may be possessed by a person in whom it will 
be contemptible or mischievous ; but its proper 
place is iu a very difiercnt character, and with- 
out it there can be no dignified actors in hu- 
man ai^rs. 

If, after observing how fooUsh this confidence 
appears as a feature in a weak character, it be 
enquired what it is in a justly decisive person's 
manner of thinking, which authorizes him in 
this firm assurance that his view of the con- 
cerns before him is comprehensive and accurate ; 
I answer, that he is justified in this persuasion, 
because be is conscious that objects are pre- 
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sented to hid mind with an exceedingly distinct 
and perspicuous aspect, not like the shapes erf* 
moonlight, or like Ossian's ghosts, dim forms 
of uncircumscribed shade ; because he sees the 
different parts of the subject in an arranged 
order, not in dispersed fragments ; because in 
each deliberation the main object keeps its 
clear pre-eminence, and he perceives the bear- 
ings which the subordinate and conducive ones 
have on it ; because perhaps several dissimilar 
trains of thought lead him to the same conclu- 
sion ; and because he finds that his judgment 
does not vary according to the moods of his 
feelings. 

It may be presumed that a high degree of this 
eharacter is not attained without a considerable 
measure of that kind of certainty, with respect 
to the relations of things, which can be acquired 
only from experience and observation ; though 
an extreme vigilance in the exercise of observa- 
tion, and a strong and strongly exerted power 
of generalizing on experience, may have made 
a comparatively short time enough to supply a 
large share of the wisdom derivable from these 
sources ; so that a man may be rich in the bene-* 
fits of experience, and therefore itiay have all 
the decision of judgment legitimately founded 
on that accomplishment, long before he is old. 
This experimental knowledge he will be able to 
app]|y in a direct and immediate manner, and 
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without refining it into general principles, to 
some situations of affairs, so as to anticipate the 
consequences of certain actions in those situa- 
tions as confidently and rationally as the kind 
of fruit to be produced by a given kind of tree. 
Thus far the facts of his experience will serve 
him as precedents. At the next step, he 
will be able to apply this knowledge, in the 
form of general principles, to a multitude of 
cases hearing but a partial resemblance to any 
thing he has actually witnessed. . And then, in 
looking forward to combinations of circumstan- 
ces altogether new, if any such thing could hap- 
pen, he can trust to the resources which he is 
persuaded his intellect will open to him, or is 
humbly confident, if he is a devout man, that 
the Supreme Intelligence will not sufier to be 
wanting to him, when the occasion arrives. In 
proportion as his views include, at all events, 
more certainties than those of other men, he is 
less fearful, and has less reason to be fearful, of 
contingencies. And if in the course of execu- 
ting his design, unexpected disastrous events 
should befal, but which are not owing to any 
thing wrong in the plan and principles of that 
design, but to foreign causes j it will be charac- 
teristic of a strong mind to attribute these events 
discriminatively to their own causes, and not 
to the plan, which therefore, instead of be- 
ing disUked and reUoquished, will be still as 
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anicb approved aa before, and the man will pn^ 
ceed calmly to the sequel of it withoilit any 
change of arrangement ;— unless indeed these 
sinister events should be such as to alter the 
whole state of things to which the plan was 
correctly adapted, and so to create a necessity 
on this account for an entirely new one to be 
formed. 

Without absolutely despising the understand- 
ings of other men, he will perceive .their dimea- 
aions compared with his own, which will pr^ 
serve its independence through every commu- 
nication and every encounter. It is however 
m part of this very independence, that he will 
bold himself at liberty to alter his opinion, if 
the information which may be communicated 
to him» shall give sufficient reason. And as no 
one is so sensible of the importance of a com- 
plete acquaintance with a subject as the man 
who is always endeavouring to think conclu- 
sively, he will listen with die utmost attention 
to the mformaUonj which may be received 
sometimes from persons for whose understand^ 
kig he has no great respect Counsel will in 
general have only so much weight with him as 
it supplies knowledge which may assist his 
judgment ; he will yield nothing to it as authori- 
ty ; but he may hear it with more candour and 
good temper, from being conscious of this inde- 
pendence of his judgment, than the man who 
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is afraid lest tke first person that begins to peiw 
suade bim» should confound his determination^ 
He feels it entirely a work of his own to deli* 
berate and to resolve, amidst all the advice which 
may be attempting to controul him. If, with an 
assurance of his intellect being of the highest 
order, he also holds a commanding station, he 
will feel it gratuitous to consult with any one, 
excepting merely to receive statements of facts. 
This appears to be exemplified in the man, who 
has lately shewn the nations of Europe how large 
a portion of the world may, when Heaven per^- 
mits, be at the mercy of the solitary workings of 
an individual mind 

The strongest trial of this determined style of 
judgment is in those cases of urgency where 
something must immediately be done, and whert 
the consequences of deciding right or wrong 
are of great importance ; as in the office of a 
medical man in treating a patient whose situa^ 
tion, while it renders some strong means indis* 
pensable, renders it extremely doubtful which 
ought to be selected. A sttU stronger illustnu 
tion is the case of a general, who is compel** 
led, in the very instant, to make dispositions on. 
which the event of a battle, the lives of ten 
thousand of his men, or perhaps almost the fiite 
of a nation, may depend. He may even b6 re« 
duced to choose between two dreadful expe- 
dients. Such a dilemlna is described inDenonV 

I 
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account of one of the sanguinary conflicts be- 
tween the French and Mamelukes, as having 
for a while held Des^x, though a very decisive 
commander, in a state of anguish. 



LETTER IIL 

XHIS indispensable basis, confidence of opi* 
nion, is however not Enough to constitute the 
character in question. For many persons, who 
have been conscious and proud of a much 
stronger grasp of thought than ordinary men, 
and have held the most decided opinions on im- 
portant things to be done, have yet exhibited, in 
the listlessness or inconstancy of their actions, 
a contrast and a disgrace to the operations of 
their understandings. For want of some cogent 
feeling impelling them to carry every internal 
decision into action, they have been still left 
where they were ; and a dignified judgment has 
been seen in the hapless plight of having no ef- 
fective forces to execute its decrees. 

It is evident then, and I perceive I have part- 
ly anticipated this article in the first letter, that 
another essential principle of the character is, 
a total incapability of surrendering to indif- 
ference or delay the serious determinations of 

8 
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the mind* A strenuous wiU must accompany 
the conclusions of thought, and constantly urge 
the utmost efforts for their practical accomplish- 
ment. The intellect must be invested, if I may 
so describe it, with a glowing atmosphere of pas- 
sion, under thi^influence of which, the cold die* 
tates of reason take fire, and spring into active 
powers. 

Revert once more in your thoughts to the 
persons most remarkably distinguished by this 
decision. You will perceive, that instead of at- 
lowing themselves to sit down delighted after 
the labour of successful thinking, as if they had 
performed some great thing, they regard thia 
labour but as a circumstance of preparation, 
and the conclusions resulting from it as of ne 
more value, till apjdied to the greater labour 
which is to follow, than the entombed lamps of 
the Rosicrucians. They are not disposed to be 
content in a region of mere ideas, while they 
ought to be advancing into the scene of reali- 
ties; they retire to that region sometimes, as 
ambitious adventurers anciently went to Del- 
phi, to consult, but not to reside. You will 
therefore find them almost uniformly in deter- 
mined pursuit of some object, on which they fix 
a keen and steady look, and which they never 
lose sight off while they follow it through the 
confused multitude of other things. 

The manner of a person actuated by such a 
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ifHrit, seems to say. Do you think that I would 
not disdain to adopt a purpose which I would 
not devote my utmost force to eflect ; or that 
having thus devoted my exertions, I will inter* 
mit or withdraw them, through indolence, de- 
bility, or caprice ; or that I will surrender my 
object to any interference except the uncontrol- 
lable dispensations of Providence ? No, 1 am 
linked to my determination with iron bands ; my 
purpose is become my fate, and I must accom* 
{dish it, unless arrested by calamity or ^QP^* - 

This display of lystematic enei^ seems to 
indicate a constitution of mind in which the 
passions are exactly commensurate with the ti^ 
tellectual part, and at the same time hdd an 
inseparable correspondence with it, like the 
fiEuthful sympathy of the tides with the phases 
of the moon. There is such an equality and 
connexion, that sutgects of the decisions of 
fudgment become proportionally and of coune 
^tbe objects of passion. When the judgment 
decides with a very strong preference, that 
same strength of preference, actuating also the 
passions, devotes them with eneigy to the 
object, so long as it is thus approved ; and 
this will produce such a conduct as I have 
described. When therefore a firm, self-conft* 
ding, and Hnalterii](g judgment fails to make a 
decisive character, it is evident either that the 
passions in ihait mind aw too languid to be ca- 
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pable of a strong and unreoailting excitemeiit» 
which defect makes an indolent or irresohite 
man ; or that thej perversely sometimes coio- 
cide with judgment and sometinies clash with 
it» which makes an inconsistent or versatile 

man. 

There is no man so irresolute as not to act 
with determination ip many single cases, where 
the motive is powerful and simple, and where 
there is no need of plan and perseverance ; but 
this gives no claim to the term character^ 
which expresses the habitual tenour of a man's 
active being. The character may be displayed 
in the successive unconnected undertakings, 
which are each of limited extent, and end with 
the attainment of their objects. . But it is seen 
to the greatest advantage in those grand 
schemes of action, which have no necessary 
point of conclusion, which continue on through 
successive years, and extend even to that dark 
period when the agent himself is withdrawn 
from human sight. 

I have repeatedly remarked to you, in con- 
versation, the effect of what has been called a 
Ruling Passion. When its object is noble, and 
an enlightened understanding directs its move- 
ments, it appears to me a great felicity ; but 
whether its object be noble or not, it infallibly 
creates, where it exists in great force, that ac* 
tive ardent constancy, which I describe as a 
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capital feature of the decisive character* The 
Subject of such a commanding passion won- 
ders, if indeed he were at leisure to wonder, at 
the persons who pretend to attach importance to 
an object which they make none but the most 
languid eflK)rts to secure. The utmost powers 
of the man are constrained into the service of 
the favourite Cause by this passion, which sweeps 
away, as it advances, all the trixial objections 
and little opposing motives, and seems almost 
to open a way through impossibilities. This 
spirit comes on him in the morning as soon as 
he recovers his consciousness, and commands, 
and impels him through the day with a power 
from which he could not emancipate himself if 
he would. Wlien the force of habit is added, 
the determination becomes invincible, and seems 
to assume rank with the great laws of nature, 
making it nearly as certain that such a man will 
persist in his course as that in the morning the 
sun will rise. 

A persisting untameable efficacy of soul gives 
a seductive and pernicious dignity even to a 
character and a course which every moral prin- 
ciple forbids us to approve. Often in the nar- 
rations of history and fiction, an agent of the 
most dreadful designs compels a sentiment of 
deep respect for the unconquerable mind dis- 
played in their execution. While we shudder 
At his activity, we say with regret, mingled 
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'with an admiration which borders on partiality. 
What a noble being this would have been, if 
goodness had been his destiny] The partiality 
is evinced in the very selection of terras, by 
which we shew that we are tempted to refer 
his atrocity rather to his destiny than to his 
choice. I wonder whether an emotion like 
this, has not been experienced by each reader 
of Paradise Lost, relative to the Leader of the 
infernal spirits ; a proof, if such were the fact, 
that a very serious error has been committed by 
the greatest poet. In some of the high exam- 
ples of ambition, we almost revere the force of 
mind which impelled them forward through the 
longest series of action, superior to doubt and 
fluctuation, and disdainful of ease, of pleasures, 
of opposition, and of hazard. We bow to the 
ambitious spirit which reached tlie true sublime, 
in the reply of Pompey to his friends who^disr 
suaded him from venturing on a tempestuous 
sea, in order to be at Rome on an important oc- 
casion : " It is necessary for me to go, it is not 
necessary for me to live." 

Revenge has produced wonderful examples 
of this unremitting constancy to a purpose. Zan- 
ga is a well-supported illustration. And you 
may have read a real instance of a Spaniard, 
who, being injured by another inhabitant of the 
same town, resolved to destroy him : the other 
was apprized of this, and removed with the ut- 
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most secrecy, as he thought, to another tows 
at a considerable distance, where however he 
had not been more than a day or two, before he 
found diat his enemy was arrived there. He 
removed in the same manner to several parts of 
the kingdom, remote from each other ; but in 
every place quickly perceived that his deadly 
pursuer was near him. At last .he went to 
South America, , where he had enjoyed his secu- 
rity but a very short time, before his unrelent- 
ing enemy came up with him, and effected his 
purpose. 

You may reoollect the mention, in one of our 
conversations, of a young man, who wasted in 
two or three years a large patrimony in profli* 
gate revels with a number of worthless asso- 
ciates who called themselves his friends, and 
who, when his last means were exhausted, treat- 
ed him of course with neglect, or contempt. 
Reduced to absolute want, he one day went out 
of the house with an intention to put an end to 
his life ; but wandering awhile almost uncon- 
sciously, he came to the brow of an eminence 
which overlooked what were lately his estates. 
Here he sat down, and remained fixed in tliought 
a number of hours, at the end of which he 
sprang from the ground with a vehement exult- 
ing emotion. He bad formed his resolution, 
which was, that fdl these estates ^ould be his 
aitain ; be had formed his olan too. which he 
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instantly began to execute. He walked hastily 
forward, determined to seize the very fiist op- 
portunity, of however humble a kind, to gain 
any money, though it were ever so despicable 
a trifle, and resolved absolutely not to spend, 
if he could help it, a farthing of whatever he 
might obtain. The first thing that drew his 
attention was a heap cf coals shot out of carts 
on the pavement before a house. He offered 
himself to shovel or wheel them into the place 
where they were to be laid, and was employed. 
He received a few pence for the labour ; and 
then, in pursuance of the saving part of his 
plan, requested some small gratuity of meat 
and drink, which was given him. He then 
looked out for the next thing that might chance 
to ofier, and went, with indefatigable industry, 
through a succession of servile employments, 
in different places, of longer and shorter dura- 
tion, still scrupulously avoiding, as far as pos- 
sible, the expence of a penny. He promptly 
seized every opportunity which could advance 
his dcMgn, without regarding the meanness of 
occupation or appearance. By this method he 
had gained, after a considerable time, money 
enough to purchase, in order to sell again, a 
few cattle of which he had taken pains to un* 
derstand the value. He speedily but cautiousfy 
turned his first gains into second advantages; 
retained without a single deviation his extreme 
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parsimony ; and thus advanced by degrees into 
larger transactions and incipient wealth. I did 
not hear, or have forgotten, the continued 
course of his life ; but the final result was, that 
be more than recovered his lost possessions, 
and died an inveterate miser, worth 60,0001. 
I have always recollected this as a signal in- 
stance, though in an unfortunate and ignoble 
direction, of decisive character, and of the ex- 
traordinary effecty which, according to general 
laws, belongs to the strongest form of such a 
character. 

But not less decision has been displayed by 
men of virtue. In this distinction no man ever 
exceeded, for instance, or ever will exceed, the 
late illustrious Howard. 

The energy of his determination was so great, 
that ii^ instead of being habitual, it had been 
shewn only for a short time on particular occa- 
sions, it would have appeared a vehement im- 
petuosity ; but by being unintermitted, it had 
an equability of manner which scarcely appear- 
ed to exceed the tone of a calm constancy, it 
was so totally the reverse of any thing like turbu- 
lence or agitation. It was the calmness of an in- 
tensity kept uniform by the nature of the human 
mind forbidding it to be more, and by the cha- 
racter of the individual forbidding it to be less. 
The habitual passion of his mind was a measure 
of feeling almost equal to the temporary ex- 
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tremes and paroxysms of common minds : as a 
great river, in its customary state, is equal to 

i a small or moderate one when swollen to a tor- 

j rent. 

The moment of finishing his plans in delibe- 
ration, and commencing them in action, was 
the same. I wonder what must have been the 
amount of that bribe in emolument or pleasure, 
that would have detained .him a week inactive 
after their final adjustment. The law which 
carries water down a declivity, was not more 
unconquerable and invariable than the determi- 
nation of his feelings toward the main object. 
The importance of this object held his faculties 
in a state of excitement which was too rigid to 
be affected by lighter interests, and on which 
therefore the beauties of nature and of art had 
no power. He bad no leisure feeling which he 
could spare to be diverted among the innume- 
rable varieties of the extensive scene which he 
traversed ; all his subordinate feelings lost their 
separate existence and operation, by falling into 
the grand one. There have not been wanting 
trivial minds, to mark this as a fault in his cha- 
racter. But the mere men of taste ought to be 
silent respecting such a man as Howard ; he is 
above their sphere of judgment. The invisible 
spirits, who fulfil their commission of philan- 
thropy among mortals, do not care about pic- 
tures, statues, and sumptuous buildings; and 
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no more did he, when the time in which he 
must have inspected and admired them, would 
have been taken from the work to which he had 
consecrated his life. The curiosity which he 
might feel, was reduced to wait till the hour 
should arrive, when its gratification should be 
presented by conscience, which kept a scrupu^ 
lous charge of all his time, as the mcjst sacred 
duty of that hour. If he was still at every hour, 
when it came, fated to feel the attractions of the 
£ne arts but the second claim, they might be sure 
q£ their revenge ; for no other man will ever vi- 
sit Rome under such a despotic consciousness of 
duty as to refuse himself time tor surveying the 
magnificence of its ruins. Such a sin against 
taste is very far beyond the reach of common 
saintship to commit. It implied an inconceiva- 
ble severity of conviction, that he had one tiling 
to doj and that he who would do some great tiling 
in this short life, must apply himself to the work 
with such a concentration of his forces, as, to idle 
spectators who live only to amuse themselves, 
looks like insanity. 

His attention was so strongly and tenacious- 
ly fixed on his object, that even at the greatest 
distance, as the Egyptian pyramids to travellers, 
it appeared to him with a luminous distinctness 
as if it had been nigh, and beguiled the toil- 
some length of labour and enterprise by which 
he was to reach it It was so conspicuous before 
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him, that not a step deviated from the direc- 
tion, and every movement and every day was 
an a(^roximation. As his method referred 
every thing he did and thought to the end, and 
as his exertion did not relax for a moment, he 
made the trial, so seldom made, what is the uU 
most effect which may be granted to the last 
possible efforts of a human agent : and therefore 
what he did not accomplish, he might conclude 
to be placed beyond the sphere of mortal acti- 
vity, and calmly leave to the immediate disposal 
of Omnipotence. 

Unless the eternal happiness of mankind be 
aiL insignificant concern, and the passion to pro- 
mote it, an inglorious distinction, I may cite 
George White&Id, as a noble instance of this 
attribute of the decisive character, this intense 
necessity of action* The great Causle which was 
so languid a thing in the hands of many of its 
advocates, assumed in his administrations an un« 
mitigable urgency. 

Many of the christian missionaries among 
the heathens, such as Brainerd, Elliot, and 
Schwaitz, have displayed memorable examples 
of this dedication of their whole being to their 
office, tiiis eternal dbrjuration of all the quiescent 
feelings. 

This would be the proper plaqe for introdu- 
cing (if I did not heintate to introduce iR any 
connexion widi merdy hmnan instances) the 
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example of him who said, ^ I must be about 
my Father's business. My meat and drink is 
to do the will of him that sent me, and to 
finish his work. I have a baptism to be bap- 
tised with, and how am I straitened till it be ac- 
complished.'' 
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After the illustrations on the last article, it 
will seem but a very slight transition when I 
proceed to specify Courage, as an essential part 
of the decisive character. An intelligent man, 
adventurous only in thought, may sketch the 
most excellent scheme, and after duly admiring 
it, and himself as its author, may be reduced to 
say. What a noble spirit that would be which 
should dare to realize this ! A noble spirit ! is 
it I ? And his heart may answer in the nega- 
tive, while he glances a mortified thought of 
enquiry round to recollect persons who would 
venture what he dares not, and almost hopes 
not to find them. Or if by extreme effi)rt he 
has brought himself to a resolution of braving 
the difficulty, he is compelled to execrate the 
timid lingerings that still keep him back from 
the trial. A man endowed with the complete 
diaracter, says^ with a sober consciousness as 
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remote from the spirit of bravado as it is from 
timidity, Thus, and thus, is my conviction and 
my determination ; now for the phantoms of 
fear j let me look them in the face ; they will 
find I am not made of trembling materials : ** I 
dare do all that may become a mian/' I shall 
firmly confront every thing that threatens me 
in the prosecution of my purpose, and I am 
prepared to meet the consequences of it when 
it is accomplished* I should despise a being, 
though it were myself, whose agency could be 
held enslaved by the gloomy shapes of imagina- 
tion, by the haunting recollections of a dream» 
by the whistling or the howling of winds, by 
the shriek of owls, by the shades of midnight, or 
by the threats or frowns of man* I should be in- 
dignant to feel that in the commencement of an 
adventure I could think of nothing but the deep 
pit by the side of the way where I must walk, 
into which I may slide, the mad animal which it 
is not iihpossible that I may meet, or the assassin 
who miy lurk in a thicket of yonder wood. And 
I disdain to compromise the interests that rouse 
me to action, for the privilege of a disgraceful 
security. y 

As the conduct of a decisive man is always 
individual, and often singular, he may expect 
some serious trials of courage. For one things 
he may be encountered by the strongest-disap- 
probation of many of his connexions, and tht 
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censure of the greater part of the society where 
he is known. In this case, it is not a man of 
common spirit that can ^ew himself just as at 
other times, and meet their anger in the same 
undisturbed manner as he would meet some ordi- 
nary inclemency of the weather ; that can, with- 
out harshness or violence, continue to eSkct eve- 
ry moment some part of his design, coolly reply- 
ing to each ungracious look and indignant voice, 
I am sorry to oppose you : I am not unfriendly 
to you, while thus persisting in what excites your 
displeasure ; it would please me to have your ap- 
probation and concurrepce, and I think I should 
have them if you would seriously consider my 
reasons ; but meanwhile, I am superior to opi- 
nion, I am not to be intimidated by reproaches, 
nor would your favour and applause be any re- 
ward for the sacrifice of my object. As you can 
do without my approbation, I can certainly do 
without yours ; it is enough that I can approve 
myself, it is enough that I can appeal to the 
last authority in the creation. Amuse yourselves, 
as you may, by continuing to censure or to rail ; 
/ must continue to act. 

The attack of contempt and ridicule, is per- 
haps a still greater trial of courage. It is felt by 
all to be an admirable thing, when it can in no 
degree be ascribed to the hardness of either 
stupidity or confirmed depravity, to sustain for 
A considerable time, or in numerous instances, 
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Ae looks of scorn, or an unrestrained shower 
of taunts and jeers, with a perfect composore, 
which shall immediately after, or even at the 
time, proceed on the businesB that provokes all 
this ridicule^ This invincibility of temper wifi 
often make even the scofiers themselves tired of 
the sport ; they begin to feel that against such 
a man it is a poor sort of hostility to laugh* 
There is nothing that people are more mortified 
to spend in vain than their scorn. Till however 
a man becomes a veteran, he must reckon on 
sometimes meeting this trial ; and I instantly 
know — ^if I hear him anxiously reply, to an im» 
portant suggestion of any measure to be adopt- 
ed^ But will they not laugh at me ? — I know 
that he is not the person whom this essay at* 
tempts to describe* A man of the right kind, 
would say, They will smile, they will laugb^ 
will they ? Much good may it do them. I have 
something else to do than to trouble myself/ 
about their mirth. I do not care if the whotei 
neighbourhood were to laugh in a chorus. I 
should indeed be sorry to sfee or hear such a 
number of fools, but pleased enough to find ' 
that they did not consider me as one of their' 
stamp. The good to result from my project V 
will hot be less, because vain and shallow mindi 
tiiat cannot understand it, are diverted at it and 
at me. What should I think of my pursuits, if 
every trivial thoughtless being could compre- 
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hend or would applaud them, and of myxifj if 
my courage needed levity and ignorance for their 
allies, or could shrink at their sneers ? 

I remember, that on reading the account of 
the project for conquering Peru, formed by Al- 
magro, Pizarro, and De Luques, while abhor- 
ring the principle and the design of the men, 
I could not help admiring the hardihood of 
mind which made them regardless of scorn. 
These three individuals, before they had ob- 
tained any associates, or arms, or soldiers, or a 
complete knowledge of the power of the king- 
dom they were to conquer, celebrated a solemn 
mass in one of the great churches, as a pledge 
and a commencement of the enterprize, amidst 
the astonishment and contempt expressed by a 
multitude of people for what was deemed a 
monstrous project. They however proceeded 
through the service, and afterwards to their re- 
spective departments of preparation, with an 
apparently entire insensibility to all this trium- 
phant scorn ; and thus gave the first proof of 
possessing that invincible firmness with which 
they afterwards prosecuted their design, till they 
attained a success, the destructive process and 
many of the results of which humanity will for 
ever deplore* 

Milton's Abdiel is a noble illustration of the 
courage that defies scorn. 

But in some of the situations where decision 
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of character is to be evinced, a man will be 
threatened by evils of a darker aspect than dis- 
approbation or contempt. He may apprehend t 
serious sufferings ; and very often, to dare aai ^ 
far as conscience or a great cause required, has 
been to dare to die. In almost all plans of 
great enterprize, a man must systematically dis- 
miss, at the entrance, every wish to stipulate for 
safety with his destiny* He voluntarily treads 
within the precincts of danger, and tliough it is 
possible that he may escape, he ought to be 
prepared with the fortitude of a self-devoted vic- 
tim. This is the inevitable condition on which 
heroes, travellers or missionaries among savage 
nations, and reformers on a grand scale, must 
commence their career. Either they must allay 
their fire of enterprize, or they must hold them- 
selves in readiness to be exploded by it from the 
world. 

The last decisive energy of a rational conrage, 
which <x>nfides in the Supreme Power, is very 
sublime. It makes a man who intrepidly dares 
every thing that can oppose or attack him with- 
in the whole sphere of mortality ; who would re- 
tain his purpose unshaken amidst the ruins of 
the world ; yrho will still press toward his object 
while death is impending over him. 

It was in the true elevation of this character 
that Luther, when cited to appear at the Diet 
of Worms, under a questionable assurance of 
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iafety from high authority, said to his Gciend^ 
who conjured him not to go, and justly brought 
the example of John Huss, who, in a similar 
situation, and with the same pledge of protec- 
tion, had notwithstanding been burnt alive, *^ I 
am called in the name of God to go, and I 
would go, though I were certain to meet as 
many devils in Worms as there are tiles on the 
houses." 

A reader of the Bible will not forget Daniel 
braving in calm devotion the decree which vir- 
tually consigned him to the den of lions } or 
Shadrach Meshach and Abed-nego, saying to 
the tyrant, ** We are not careful to answer 
thee in this matter," when the furnace was in 
sight. 

The combination of these several essential 
principles, constitutes that state of mind, which 
is the supreme requisite to decision of charac- 
ter, and perhaps its most striking distinction, 
that is, die full agreement of the mind with 
itself, the co-operation of all its powers and all 
its dispositions. 

What an unfortunate taak it would be for a 
charioteer, who had harnessed a set of horses 
however strong, if he could not make them 
draw together ; if, while one of them would go 
forward, another was restive, another struggled 
backward, and another started aside. l£ even 
one of the foiiR wece unmitnageably perverse^ 
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while the three^were obedient, an aged beggar 
with his cratfch might soon leave Pha6ton be- 
hind. 3o in A human being, uAtess the chief 
forces aot consentaneously, there can be no ib- 
flexible vigour, either of will or of execution. 
One dissentient principle in the mitid, not only 
deducts so much fit>m the strength and mass of 
its agency, but counteracts and embarrasses all 
the rest. If the judgment holds in low estima- 
tion that which yet the passions incline a man 
to pursue, his pursuit will be irregular and in- 
constant, though it may have occasional fits of 
anitnation, when those passions happen to be 
strongly stimulated. If there is an opposition 
between judgment and habit, though the maffit 
will probably continue to act mainly under the 
direction of habit in spite of his opinions, yet^ 
sofHetitties the intrusion of those opinions wiH 
have for the moment an effect like that of Pros^ 
pero's wand on the limbs of Ferdinand ; and td 
be alternately jtmpelled by habit, and checked 
by opinion, will be a state of vexatious debility. 
If two principal passions are opposite to eacti 
other, they will utterly distract the strongest 
mind. The one may be somewhat strong^f 
than the other, and therefore just prevstif barel^ 
enough to give a feeble impulse to the condili^ 
of the man ; but no powerful impulse can hi 
given, till the disparity of these two livkls be- 
comes greater, in consequence of the gradual 
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weight of habit, or the reinforcement supplied 
by some new impressions, being added to the 
preponderating passion. The disparity must 
be no less than an absolute predominance of 
the one and subjection of the other, before the 
prevailing passion will have at liberty, if I may 
so express it, any large measure of its force to 
throw activity into the system of conduct. If,, 
for instance, a man feels at once the love of 
£une which is to be gained only by arduous- 
exertions, and an equal d^ree of the love of 
pleasure which precludes those exertions ; if he 
18 ambitious to shew off in ^lendour, and yet 
anxious to save money ; if he has the curiosity 
of adventure, and yet that solicitude for his 
safety which forbids him to climb a precipice, 
descend into a cavern, or explore a dangerous 
wild ^ if he has the stem will of a tyrant, and 
yet the relentings of a man ; if he has the am- 
bition which would subdue his fellow-mortals^ 
counteracted by the humanity which would not 
hurt them ; we can easily anticipate the irre- 
solute contradictory character of his actions. 
Especially if conscience, that great troubler of 
the human breast, loudly declares against a 
man's wishes or projects, it wiU be a fatal ene- 
my to decision, . till it either reclaim the delin- 
quent passions, or be debauched or nuirdered 
by them. 

Lady Macbeth may be cited as anharmonious 
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character, though the epithet seems stmngely 
applied. She had capacity, ambition, and cou- 
rage ; and she willed the death of the' king. 
Macbeth had still more capacity, ambition, and 
courage ; and he also willed the murder of the 
king. But he had, besides, humanity, genero- 
sity, conscience, and some measure of what 
forms the power of conscience, the fear of a Su- 
perior Being. Consequently, when the dreadful 
moment approached, he felt an insupportable 
conflict between these opposite principles, aad 
when it was arrived, his utmost courage failed. 
The worse part of his nature fell prostrate under 
the power of the better ; thp angel of goodness 
arrested the demon that grasped the dagger, and 
would have taken that dagger away, if the pure 
demoniac firmness of his wife, who had none of 
these counteracting principles, had not shamed 
and hardened him to the deed. 

The poet's delineation of Richard III. gives 
a dreadfid specimen of this indivisibility, if I 
may so name it, of mental impulse. After his 
determinatioD was fixed, his whole mind with 
the compactest fidelity supported him in prose- 
cuting it. Securely privileged from all inter- 
ference of doubt that could linger, or humanUy 
that could soften, or timidity that could shrink^ 
he advanced with a grim concentrated constancy 
through scene after scene of atrocity, stiU ftdffl- 
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ling his vow to ** cut his way through with a 
bloody axe/' He did not waver whUe he pur- 
sued his object, nor relent when he seized it. 

CromweU (whom I mention as a parallel, not 
to Richard's depravity, but to his inflexible vi- 
gour) lost his mental consistency in the latter 
end of a career distinguished by as much deci- 
sion as the world ever saw. It appears that the 
wish to be a king, at last arose in a mind which 
had execrated royalty, and battled it from the 
land. As far as he really had any republican 
principles and partialities, this new desire must 
have been a very uncomplacent associate for 
them, and nmst have produced a schism in the 
breast where all the strong forces of thought 
and passion had acted till then in concord. The 
new form of ambition became just predominant 
enough to carry him by slow degrees throu^ 
the embarrassment and the shame of this inccrn^ 
gruity into an irresolute determination to as- 
sume the crown ; so irresolute, that he was re- 
duced again to a mortifying indecision by the 
remonstrances of some of his friends, which he 
could have slighted, and by an apprehension of 
the public disapprobation, which he could have 
braved, if some of the principles of his own 
mind had not shrunk or revolted from the de- 
sign. When at last the motives for relinquish- 
ing this design prevailed, it was by so small a 
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degree of preponderance, that his reluctant re- 
fusal of the offered crown was the voice only of 
half his soul. 

Not only two distinct counteracting passions, 
but one passion interested for two objects, both 
equally desirable, but of which the one must 
be sacrificed, may annihilate in that instance 
the possibility of jdetermined conduct I recol- 
lect reading in an old divine, a story from sfn 
older historian, applicable to this remark. A &- 
tber went to the agents of a tyrant, to endea^ 
vour to redeem his two sons, military men, who 
with some other captives of war were con- 
demned to die. He offered, as a ransom, to 
surrender his own life and a large sum of mo- 
ney. The tyiant's agents who had them in 
charge, infiDnned him that this equivalent would 
be accepted for one of his sons, and for one otlf^ 
because tbey should be accoontable for the 'exe- 
cution of two persons ; he might therefore choose 
which he would redeem. Anxious to save eveii 
one of them thus at the expence of his own lif^ 
he yet was unable to decide which should die^ 
by choosing the other to live, and remained in 
the i^ony of this dilemma so long that they 
were botk irreversibly remanded; for execution. 
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LETTER V. 

It were absurd to suppose that any human be- 
ing can attain a state of mind capable of acting 
in all Jnstances invariably with the full power 
of determination ; but it is obvious that many 
have, possessed a>.ihabitual and very command- 
ing measure of it ; and I am persuaded that 
the preceding remarks have taken account of 
its chief characteristics and constituent princi- 
ples. A number of additional observations re- 
main* •. 

The slightest view of human affitirs shews 

, what fatal and ample mischief may be caused 
by men of this character, when misled or wick- 
ed* You have but ix} recollect the conquerors, 
despots, bigots, unjust conspirators, and signal 
villains of every class, who have blasted society 

. by the relentless vigour which could act consis- 
tently and heroically wrong. Till therefore the 
virtue of mankind be greater, there is reason to 
be pleased that so few of them are endowed with 
extraordinary decision. 

When this character is dignified by wisdom 
and principle, great care is yet required in the 
possessors of it to prevent it from becoming 
unamiable. As it involves much practical asser- 
tion of superiority over other human beings, the 
manner ought to be as mild and conciliating 
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as possible ; else pride will feel provoked, a£ 
fection hurt, and weakness oppressed. But this 
is not the manner which the man whom I am 
considering, will be naturaUy most inclined to 
wear. Rather, he will have a manner of stern- 
ness, reserve, and incompliance. He will have 
the appearance of keeping himself always at a 
distance from social equality ; and his friends 
will feel as if their friendship were continually 
sliding into subserviency, while his intimate con- 
nexions will think he does not attach the due 
importance either to their opinions or to their 
regard. His manner, when they differ from him, 
or complain, will be in danger of giving the im- 
pression of careless inattention, and sometimes 
of disdain. 

When he can accomplish a design in his own 
person alone, he may separate himself to the 
,work with the cold self-inclosed individualify 
on which no one has any hold, which seems to 
recognise no kindred being in the world, which 
takes little account of good wishes and kind 
concern, any more than it cares for opposi- 
tion, which seeks neither aid nor sympathy, and 
which seems to say, I do not want any of you, 
and I am glad that I do not ; leave me alone to 
succeed or die. This has a very repellent efiect 
on the friends who wished to feel themselves 
of some importance, in some way or other, to 
a person whom they are constrained to respect. 
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When assistance is indispensable to his under- 
takingSy his mode of signifying it will seem 
rather to command the co-operation than to in« 
vite it. 

In consultation, his manner will indicate that 
when he is equally with the rest in possession 
of the circumstances of the case, he does not at 
all expect to hear any opinions that shall cor- 
rect his own^ but is satisfied that either his 
own conception of the subject is the just one, 
or that his own mind mUst originate that which 
shall be so. This striking difference will be 
^ apparent between him and his associates, that 
Aeir msjuDer of receiving his opinions is that of 
agreement or dissent ; his manner of receiving 
theirs is that of sanction or rejection. He has 
the tone of authoritatively deciding on what 
d^y say, but never of submitting to decinon 
what himself says. Their coincidence with his 
views does not gm him a ftrmer asswance of 
his being right, nor their dissent any other 
impression than that of their incapacity to 
judge. If his feeling took the distinct form ef 
a reflection, it would be. Mine is the business 
of comprehending and devising, and I am here 
to rule this company, and not to consult them ; 
I want their docility and not their arguments ; 
I am come, not to seek their co-operation in 
thinking, but to induce their concurrence in 
executing what is alreaify thought for them. 
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Of course, many suggestions and reasons iwhich 
appear important to those from whom they 
come, will be disposed of by him with a tran- 
sient attention, or a light facility, that will seem- 
very disrespectful to persons who possibly he- 
sitate to admit the full persuasion that he is 
a demi^god, and that they are but insects* 
Lord Chatham, in going out of the House of 
Commons, just as one of the speakers against 
him concluded his speech by emphatically 
urging what he perhaps rightly thought the 
unanswerable question, " Where can we find 
means to support such a war ?* turned round a 
moment, and gaily replied, ^< Gentle shepherd, 
tell me where." 

Even the assenting convictions, and practical 
compliances, yielded by degrees to this decisive 
man, may be somewhat undervalued ; as they 
will appear to him no more than simply coming, 
and that perhaps very slowly, to a right a(v 
prehension ; whereas himself understood and 
decided justly from the first, and has beeh right 
all this while. 

He will be in danger of extending but lifc< 
tie tolerance to the prejudices, hesitation, md 
timidity, of those with whom he has ta act. 
He will say t* himself, I wish there were att}| 
thing like manhood among the beings catiedr 
men j and that they could have the sense and 
spirit not to tet themselves be hampered by so 
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many silly notions and childish fears; Why 
cannot they either determine and proceed witli 
some promptitude and vigour, or let me, that 
can, do it for them ? Am I to wait till debility 
become strong, and folly wise ? If full scope be 
allowed to these tendencies, they will make 
even a man of elevated virtue a tyrant, who, in 
the consciousness of the right intention, and 
the assurance of the wise contrivance, of his 
designs, will hold himself justified in being 
regardless of every thing but the accomplish- 
ment of them. He will forget all respect for 
the feelings and liberties of beings who are to 
be regarded as but a subordinate machinery, 
to be actuated, or to be thrown aside when 
not actuated, by the spring of his commanding 
spirit. 

I have before asserted that this strong charac- 
ter may be exhibited with a mildness of man- 
ner, and that it will thus best secure its efficacy. 
But this mildness must oflen be at the cost of 
great effort ; and how much considerate policy 
or benevolent forbearance it will require, for a 
man to exert his utmost vigour in the very task, 
as it will appear to him at the time, of cramping 
that vigour ! Lycurgus appears to have been a 
high example of mild patience in the firm pro- 
secution of designs which were to be effected 
among a perverse multitude. 

It is probftUe that the men most distinguish- 
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cd for decision, have not, in general, possessed 
a large share of tenderness ; and it is easy to 
imagine that the laws according to which oiir 
nature is formed, will with great difficulty allow 
tlie combination of the refined sensibilities with 
a hardy, never-shrinking, never-yielding con- 
stancy. Is it not almost of the essence of this 
constancy to be free from even the perception of 
such impressions as cause a mind, weak through 
susceptibility, to relax or to waver ; just as the 
skin of the elephant, or the armour of the rhi- 
noceros, would scarcely even feci the apphcation 
of a force by which a small animal, with a skin 
of. thin and delicate texture, would be pierced 
or lacerated to death ? No doubt, this firmness 
consists partly in overcoming feelings, but it 
may consist partly too in not having them. To 
be tremblingly alive to gentle impressions, and 
yet to be able to preserve, when tlie prosecution 
of a design requires it, an immoveable heart, 
amidst even the most imperious causes of sub- 
duing emotion, is perhaps not an impossible 
constitution of mind, but it must be the rarest 
endowment of humanity. 

If you take a view of the first rank of deci- 
sive men, you will observe that their faculties 
have been too much bent to arduous effort, 
their souls have been kept in too military an 
attitude, they have been begirt with too much 
iron, for the melting movenients of the heart. 
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Hieir whole being appears too much arrogated 
and occupied by the spirit of severe design, 
compelling them to work systematically toward 
some defined end, to be sufficiently at ease for 
fine indolent omiplacency, the soft lassitude, of 
gentle afiections, which love to surrender them- 
selves to the present felicities, forgetful of all 
^ enterprizes of great pith and moment.** The 
man seems rigorously intent still on his own 
affiurs, as he walks, or regales, or mingles with 
domestic society; and appears to despise all 
tiie feelings that will not take rank with the 
grave labours and decisions of intellect, or co^ 
ilesce with the unremitting passion which is his 
spring of action : he values not feelings which 
he cannot employ either as weapons or as en- 
gines. He loves to be actuated by a passion so 
strong as to compel into exercise the utmost 
force of his being, and fix him in a tone, com- 
pared with which, the gentle affections, if he 
had felt them, would be accounted tameness, 
and their exciting causes, insipidity. 

Yet we cannot willingly allow that tender- 
ness is totally incompatible with the most im- 
pr^piable inflexibility ; nor can we help belie- 
ving tiiat such men as Timoleon, Alfred, and 
Gustavus Adolphus, must have been very fasci- 
nating domestic associates^ whenever the urgent- 
ey of their affiiirs would allow them to withdraw 

fiom the interesta of statesmen md warriora^ ta 
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indulge the affections of men t most fascinating, 
fyfy with a relative or friend who had any per- 
ceptions^ all the value of their stronger charac^ 
ter would be recognised in the gentler one ; the 
man whom nothing could subdue^ would exalt 
the quality of the tenderness which sdlened him 
to recline. 

But it were much easier ix^ enumerate a long 
train of ancient and modem names of men, who 
have had the decision without the softness* Pef- 
haps indeed they have yielded sometimes to some 
species of love, as a mode of amusing their pas« 
sions for an interval, till greater engagements 
have summoned them into tlieir proper element ; 
when they have shewn how little the sentiment 
ever belonged to the heart, by the ease with 
which they could relinquish Ihe temporary &« 
vourite. In other cases, whe^ there have not 
been the selfish inducements, which this passion 
supplies, to the exhibition of something like ten- 
derness, and where they have been left to the 
pure sympathies of humanity alone, no rock on 
the face of the earth could be harden 

The late celebrated King of Prussia occurs 
to me at this moment, as a capital instance of 
the decisive character ; and there occurs tcTme, 
at the same time, one of the anecdotes of hia 
life. * Intending to make, in the night, an im- 

* The authenticity of this anecdote, which I read in some 
trifling fugitive pubUf»tion many years since, has been ques* 

L 
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portant movement in his camp, which was in 
sight of the enemy, he gave orders that by eight 
o'clock all the lights in the camp should be put 
out, on pain of death. The moment that the 
time was past, he walked out himself to see whe* 
ther all were dark. He found a light in the tent 
of a Captain Zietcm, which he entered just as 
the officer was folding up a letter. Zietern 
knew him, and instantly fell on his knees to 
entreat his mercy. The king asked to whoiti 
he had been writing ; he said it was a letter 
to his wife, which he had retained the candle 
these few minutes beyond the time in order to 
finish. The king coolly ordered him to rise, 
and write one line more, which he should dic« 
tate. T his line was to inform his wife, without 
any explanation, that by such an hour the next 
day, he should be a dead man. The letter was 
then sealed, and dispatched as it had been in- 
tended} and, the next day, the captain was 
executed. I say nothing of the justice of the 
punishment itself; but this cool barbarity to the 

tioned or denied. Possibly enough it might be one of the 
many false or but half true stories which could not &il to be 
fid>ricated concerning a roan who made, in his day, so great 
a figure. But as it does not at all misrepresent the general 
' character ot his mind, as there are many incontrovertible facts 
proving against him even a greater degree of deliberate cruel- 
ty than this anecdote would charge on him, the dubiousness 
of iu authenticity docs not teem to impose any necessity for 
omitting the illustration. 
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aflfection both of the officer and his wife, was 
etiough to brand the character indeh'bly. It pro- 
ved how* little the philosopher and decisive hero 
was susceptible of siidh an affection, or capable 
of sympathizing with its pains. • 

* At the same time, it is proper to observe, that 
the case may easily occur, in which a man rmist 
be resolute to act in a manner which may make 
liim appear to want the finer feelings. He must 
do what he knows will cause pain to persons 
who will feel it severely. He may be obliged 
to resist affectionate wishes, expostulations, en« 
treaties,' and teiars. Take this same instance; 
If the wife of Zietem had come to supplicate 
for him, not only the remission of the punish- 
Dfient of death, but an exemption from any other 
severe punishment, which was perhaps justly due 
to the violation of such an order, on so import- 
ant an occasion, it had then probably been the 
duty and the virtue of the commander to deny 
the most interesting suppliant, and to resist the 
most pathetic appeals which could have been 
made to bis feelings. 



lETTER VI. 

Various assignable circumstances may con# 
tribute much to confirm the character in ques- 
tion. I shall just notice two or three. 
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And first, oppositiofu The pasuons which in- 
spirit men to resLstance, and sustain them in 
it, such as anger, indignation, and resentment^ 
are evidently &t stronger than those which 
have reference to friendly dtgects ; and if any 
of these strong passions are frequently exci- 
ted by opposition, they infuse a certain quality 
into the general temperament of the mind, 
which remains after the immediate excitement 
is past They amtinuaDy strengthen the prin- 
ciple of re-action ; they put the mind in the 
habitual amy of defoice and sdf-assertioo, and 
often give it ihenpect and the posture of agla« 
diatort when there appeimi no confronting com- 
batant When thes^ passions are fdt by the 
man whom I describe, it is probable that each 
excitement is followed by a greater increase of 
this principle of re-action than in other men, 
because this result is so congenial with his na- 
turaDy resolute disposition. Let him be. oppo« 
aed then, through the whole course of an ex^ 
^tended design, or in the general tenour of hia 
actions} and this constant ojqposition would 
render him the service of an ally by corrobora- 
ting his inflexibility* An irresolute mind indeed 
might be quelled and sulagugated by a formida- 
ble kind of opposition ; but the strong wind 
which blows out a taper, augments a powerful 
fire, if there is friel enough, to an i 
intensity. 
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I believe you will find in fact that many of 
the individuals most eminently decisive in con- 
duct^ have made their way through opposition 
and contest, in which they have acquired both 
a prompt acuteness of faculty, and an inflexibi- 
11^ of temper, which even strong minds could 
never have attained in the tame security of &- 
die friendly coincidence. Very often however, 
it is granted, the firmness matured by such dis« 
cipline, is accompanied, in a man of virtue, 
with a Catonic severity, and in a mere man 
of the world, with an unhumanized repidsive 
hardness. 

Desertion is another cause which may con- 
duce to consolidate this character. A kind mu« 
tually reclining dependence, is certainly the hap- 
piest state of human beings ; but this necessarily 
prevents the develc^ement of some great indi- 
vidual powers which would be forced into ac- 
tion by a state of desertion. I lately noticed, 
with some surprise, an ivy, which being prevent- 
ed from attaching itself to the rock beyond a cer- 
tain point, had shot off into a bold elastic stem, 
with an air of as much independence as any 
branch of oak in the vicinity. So a human be- 
ing, thrown, whether by cruelty, justice, or acci- 
dent, from all social support and kindness, if he 
has any vigour of spirit, and is not in the bodfly 
debility of either* childhood or age, will instant- 
ly begin to act for himself with a resolution 
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which will appear like a new fiiculty. And the 
most absolute inflexibility is likely to character- 
ize the resolution of an individual who is obli- 
ged to deliberate without consultation, and ex- 
ecute without assistance. He will disdain to 
concede to beings that have rejected him, or to 
forego a single particle of his designs or advan- 
tages for the sake of the opinions or the will of 
all the world. Himself, his pursuits, and his in- 
terestSy are emphatically his own. '< The world is 
not his friend, nor the world's law,'' and there-i 
fore he becomes regardless of every thing but 
its power. 

If this person has but little humanity or prin- 
ciple, he will become a misanthrope, or perhapsi 
a villain, that will resemble a solitary wild beast 
of the night, which makes prey of every thing it 
can overpower, and cares for nothing but fire. If 
be is capable of grand conception and enterprize, 
he may, like Spartacus, make a daring attempt 
against the whole social order of the state where 
he has been oppressed. If he has great hu- 
manity and principle, he may become one of 
the noblest of mankind, and display a generous 
virtue to which society had no claim, and 
which it is not worthy to reward, if it should 
at last become inclined. No, he will say, give 
your rewards to another ; as it has been no part 
of my object to gain them, they are not neces- 
sary to my satisfaction. I have done good. 
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« 

^thout expecting your gratitude, and without 
caring for your approbation. If conscience arid 
my Creator had not been more auspicious than 
you, none of these virtues would ever have 
opened to the day. When I ought to have been 
an object of your cotnpassion, I might have 
perished ; now, when you find I can serve your 
interests, you will affect to acknowledge me 
and reward me ; I will not accept your rewards. 
— In either case, virtuous or wicked, the man 
who has been compelled to do without assist- 
ance, will spurn interference. 

Common life would supply illustrations of tlve ' 
effect of desertion, A number of resolute men 
have become such, partly from being left friend- 
less in early life. The case has also sometimes 
happened, that a wife and ^mother, remarkable 
perhaps for gentleness and acquiescence before, 
he^ been compelled, after the death of the hus- 
band on whom she depended, and when she 
has met with nothing but neglect or unkindness 
from relatives and those who had been deemed 
friends, to adopt a plan of her own, and has 
executed it with a resolution which has astonish- 
ed even herself. 

I am sorry that the signal examples whicjh 
occur to my memory under this article, whether 
real or fictitious, are still of the depraved order. 
I fancy myself to see Marius sitting on the ruins 
of Carthage, where no arch or column that re- 
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mained unshaken amidst the desolation, ooyld 
present a stronger image of a firmness beyond 
the power of calamitous events to subdue. The 
rigid constancy which had before distinguished 
his character, would be aggravated by his find* 
ing himself thus an outcast firom all human so* 
ciety ; and he would proudly shake off every 
sentiment that had ever for an instant checked 
his designs by reminding him of social obliga- 
tions. The lonely individual was placed in the 
alternative of becoming the victim or the anta- 
gonist of the power of the empire. While, with 
a spirit capable of confironting that power, he 
prcA>ably amidst those ruins resolved on a great 
experiment, he would enjoy a kind of sullen 
luxury in surveying the dreary situation, and 
recollecting the circumstances of his expulsion ; 
since they would seem to him to sanction an 
unlimited vengeance, to present what had been 
his country as the pure legitimate prize for des* 
perate achievement, and to give him a proud 
consequence in being reduced singly to main* 
tain a quarrel against the bulk of mankind. He 
would exult that his desolate condition gave 
him a proof of bis possessing a mind which no 
misfortunes could repress or intimidate, and 
that it kindled an animosity intense enough to 
force that mind from firm endurance into impe* 
tuous action. He would feel as if he became 
stronger for enterprize, in proportion as he be« 
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came more inexorable ; and the sentiment with 
wliich he quitted his solitude would be, Rome 
expelled her patriot, let her receive her evil 
genius. 

The decision of Satan, in Paradise Lost, is re* 
presented as consolidated by his reflections on 
his hopeless banishment from heaven, which op< 
press him with sadness for a moment, but he 
soon resumes his invincible tone, and utters the 
impious but sublime sentiment, 

" What matter where, if / be still the same i" 

You remember how this effect of desertion is 
represented in Charles de Moor. His father's 
supposed cruel rejection consigned him iire* 
trievably to the career of atrocious enterprize, 
in which, notwithstanding the most interesting 
emotions of humanity and tenderness, he persist- 
ed with heroic determination till he considered 
his destiny as accomplished. 

Success tends considerably to reinforce this 
character. It is true that a man possessing it 
in a high degree will not lose it by occasional 
failure ; for if the failure was caused by some- 
thing entirely beyond the reach of all human 
knowledge and abihty, he will remember that 
fortitude is the virtue required in meeting un- 
favourable events which in no sense depended 
on him i if by something which might have 
been known and prevented, he will feel that 
even the experience of failure augments his com- 




i 
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petence, by admonishing his prudence, and en- 
lai^ng his understanding. But as all schemed 
and measures of action have reference to some 
end, and if wise, are correctly adapted to attain 
that end, continual failure would shew some- 
thing essentially wrong in a man's system, and 
either destroy his confidence, or prove it to be 
mere absurdity or obstinacy. On the contra- 
*ry» when a man has ascertained by experiment 
the justness of his calculations and the extent 
of his powers, when he has measured his force 
with various persons, when he has braved and 
conquered difficulty, and partly seized the prize, 
he will advance with increasing assurance to the 
trials which still await him. 
• In some men whose lives have been spent 
in constant perils, continued success has pro- 
duced a confidence beyond its rational effect, 
by inspiring a persuasion that the common laws 
of human affairs were, in their case, superseded 
by the decrees of a peculiar destiny, securing 
them from almost the possibility of disaster ; 
and this superstitious feeling, though it has dis- 
placed the unconquerable resglution from its 
rational basis, has yet oiten produced the most 
wonderful effiTts. Ihis persuasion dictated 
CajsarVs e\i)ression to the mariner who was 
terrified at the storm and billows, '' v\ hat art 
tlum aihiid of ? 'fhv vessel carries Cie-ar.** Tills 
idea had some infiucnce- among the intrepid 
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men in the tiine of the English Common- 
wealth. 

. The wilfulness of an obstinate person is some- 
times fortified by some single instance of re- 
markable success in his undertakings, which ia 
promptly recalled in every case where his dedh 
sions are questioned or opposed, as a proof that 
he must in this instance too be right; especially 
if that one success happened contrary to your 
pi:edictions. 

I shall only add, and without illustration, that 
the habit of associating with inferiors^ among 
whom a man can always, and therefore does al- 
ways, take the lead, is very conducive to a sub-, 
ordinate kind of decision of character. You 
may see this exemplified any day in an igno- 
rant country 'squire among his vassals ; especial- 
ly .if he wears the superadded majesty of Justice 
of the Peace. 

In viewing the characters and actions of the 
men who have possessed the supreme degree of 
the quality which I have attempted to describe, . 
one cannot but wish it were possible to know 
how much of this astonishing superiority was 
created by the circumstances in which they were 
placed ; but it seems inevitable to believe that 
there was some vast difference from ordinary 
men in the very structure of the mind. In ob- 
serving lately a man who appeared too vacant 
almost to think of a purpose, too indifierent to 
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resolve upon it» and too sluggish to execute it 
if be had resolved, I was distinctly struck with 
the idea of the difierence between him and Ma- 
riusy of whom I hi^pened to have been think- 
ing; and I felt it utterly beyond my power 
to believe that any circumstances on earth, 
tiiough ever so perfectly combined and adapted, 
would have produced in this man, if placed un- 
der their fiillest influence from his childhood, 
any resemblance (beyond perhaps a diminutive 
kind of revenge and cruelty) of the formidable 
Roman. 

It is needless to discuss whether a person who 
is practically evinced, at the age of maturity, to 
want the stamina of this character, can, by any 
process, acquire it Indeed such a person can- 
not have sufficient f<M:ce of will to make the com- 
plete experiment. If there is the unconquer- 
able will that would persist to seize all possible 
means, and apply them in order to attain such 
an end, it would prove the existence already of 
a high degree of the character sought ; and if 
there is not this will^ how then is the supposed 
attainment possible ? 

Yet though it is improbable that a very irre- 
solute man can ever become a habitually deci- 
sive one, it should be observed, that as there 
are many degrees of determined character, and 
some very detective ones, it might be possible 
to apply a discipline which should advance a 
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man from the first degtee to the second, and 
from that to the third, and how much further I 
cannot tell } he may try. I have but a very im« 
perfect conception of the discipline } I will sug« 
gest a hint or two. 

And in the first place, the indispensaUe ne» 
cessity of a clear and comprehensive knowledge 
of the concerns before us, seems too obvious 
for remark ; and yet perhaps no man has been 
sufficiently sensible of it, till he has been placed 
in circumstances which forced him to.act» b^ 
fore he had time, or after he had made ine& 
fectual effinrts, to obtain the needful infomuu 
tion. The pain of having brought things to an 
unfortunate issue, is hardly greater than that of 
proceeding in the conscious ignorance which 
continually threatens such an issue. WUIe 
thus proceeding under the constraint of neces- 
sity, and without plan or guide^ a man looks 
round for information as eagerly as a benighted 
wanderer would for the light of a human dwel- 
ling. He perhaps labours to recal what he 
thinks he once heard or read in relation to a si- 
milar situation, without dreaming, at the time 
he heard or read it, that such instruction could 
ever be of importance to him ; and is distressed 
to find that he cannot accurately recollect it. 
He would give a considerable sum, if some- 
particular book could be brought to him at the 
instant. He thinks how many people know. 
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:mthout its being of any use to them, exactly 
what could be of such important service to him, 
if he could know it. In some cases, a line, a 
sentence, a monosyllable of affirming or deny- 
ing, or a momentary sight of an object, would be 
inexpressibly valuable and welcome. And he 
resolves that if he can once happily escape from 
the present difficulty, he will apply himself day 
and night to obtain knowledge rather than be 
io involved and harassed again. It might even 
be of service to have been occasionally forced 
to act under the disadvantage of conscious igao^ 
xiiice^ if the affiur was not very important, nor 
the consequence very injurious, as an effi^ctual 
lesson on the necessity of knowledge in order 
to decision either of plan or execution. It is 
indeed a most extreme case that will compel 
a considerate man to act without knowledge; 
yet he may often be necessitated to proceed to 
action, when he is sensible his information does 
not extend to the whole of the concern in which 
he is going to commit himself. And in this 
case, he will feel no little uneasiness, even 
while transacting that part of it in which his 
knowledge is competent, when he looks forward 
to the point where that knowledge terminates ; 
ynless he is conscious of a very prompt faculty 
of catching information at the moment that he 
wants it for use, as Indians set out on a long 
journey with but a small stock of provision, 
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because ihey are certain that their bows or guns 
will procure it by the way. It is one of the 
picest points of wisdom to decide how much 
Jess .than complete knowledge, in any questioa 
X)f practical: interest, will warrant a man to ven* 
. lure on M ^undertaking, in the presumption that 
the decency will be supplied in tt^ie to pre^ 
vent rither. perplexity or disaster. 

Arthouiiand familiar linstances shew the effect 
of.perfect knowledge on determination. An ar« 
tisan may be said to be decisive as to the mode 
of working a piece' of iron or wood, because he 
is certain of the proper process and the effects 
A man perfectly acquainted with the intricate 
paths of a district, selects the right path with 
a satisfied instantaneous promptitude ; while a 
stranger who has only some very vague inform 
matiQn,.is.lost in perplexity. It is easy.to ima- 
gine what a number of circumstances may occijur 
in the course of a life or even of a year, in which 
a man cannot thus readily determine, apd thus 
confidently proceed, without an extent and an 
exactness .of knowledge which few persons have 
application enough to acquire. 

In connexion wiUi the necessity of know- 
ledge, I would . suggest the importance of cul- 
tivating, with the utmost efibrt, a conclusive 
manner of reasoning. . In the first place, let the 
general course of thinking be reasoning ; for it 
should .be remembered that this, name does not 
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belong to a aeries of thoughts aadfuicieswhidi 
follow one another without deductioD or depend* 
ence, and which can therefore no more bring 
a subject to a proper issue, than a number oi 
gqMuate links will answer the mechanical pur« 
pose of a chain. The conclusion which tennis 
nates such a series, does not deserve the name 
of resultf since it has little more than a casual 
connexion with what went before ; the oondu- 
tnon might as well have taken place at an earlier 
point <^the train, or have been deferred till that 
tnun had been extended much forther. Instead 
of having been busily employed in this kind of 
thinking, for perhaps many hours, a man mi^t 
as well have been sleeping all the time, since 
the single thought which is now to determine 
his conduct, might have happened to be the first 
thouj^t that occurred to him on awaking. It 
only happens to occur to him now ; it does not 
folbw from what he has been thinking all these 
hours ; at least, he cannot prove that some other 
thought might not just as properly have come 
in its place, at the end of this long series. It is 
easy to see how feeble that determination is like* 
ly to be, which is formed on so narrow a ground 
as the last accidental idea that comes into the 
mind, or on so loose a ground as this crude un* 
combined assemblage of ideas* Indeed it is dif- 
ficult to form a determination at all on such 

slight ground* A man deUys^ and waits for 

1 
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some more satisfactory thought t6 occUr to him ; 
and perhaps he has not waited long, before an 
idea irises in his mind of a qfuite contrary ten- 
dendy to the last As this additional idea is not^ 
more than that which preceded it, the result of 
any process of reasoning, nor brings with it any 
arguments, it is likely to give pliace soon to an- 
other, and still another ; and they are all in suc- 
cession of equal authority, that is, of none. If 
at last an idea occurs to him which seems of conr 
siderable authority^ he may here make a standi 
and adopt his resolution, with firmness, as h^ 
thinks, and commence the execution. But still, 
as he cannot verify the authority of the principle 
which has determined him, his resolution is like- 
ly to prove treacherous and evanescent in any 
serious trial. A principle so little defined and 
e^blished by sound reatoning, is not terra' firma 
for a mdn to trust himself upon ; it is only as a 
slight incrCistation on a yielding element; it is 
like the s&nd on the surfitce of the lake Serbonis; 
which broke ^way under the unfortunate ariny 
which had begun to advance on it, mistaking it 
for solid ground. — These remarks may seem to 
refer only to a smgk instance of deliberation ; 
but they are equally applicable to all the de- 
liberations and undertakings of a man's life: 
the same closely connected manner of thinkings 
which is' so necessary to give firmness of deter- 
mination and of conduct in a particular instance, 

M 
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will, if habitual, greatly contribute to form a de» 
cisive character. 

Not only should thinking be thus reduced* 
by a rigid discipline, to a train, in which all the 
parts at once depend upon and support one an- 
other, but also this train should be followed on 
to a full conclusion. It should be held as an 
absolute law, that the question must be disposed 
of before it is let alone. The mind may carry on 
this accurate process to some length, and then 
atop through indolence, or divert through levi- 
ty ; but it can never possess that rational confi- 
dence in its opinions which is requisite to the 
character in question, till it is conscious of ac- 
quiring them from trains of reasoning which are 
completely followed to their result* The habit 
of thinking thus completely is indispensable to 
the character in general ; and in any particular 
instance, it is found that short pieces of trains of 
reasoning, though correct as far as they go, are 
inadequate to qualify a man for the immediate 
concern* They are besides of little value for the 
assistance of future thinking ; because from be- 
ing left thus incomplete, they are but slightly 
retained by the mind, and soon sink away ; in 
the same manner as walls left unfinished speedily 
moulder. 

After these remarks, I should take occasion 
to observe, that a vigorous exercise of thought 
May sometimes for a while seem to increase 
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the difficulty of decision, by discovering a great 
namber of uiilhoiight^f reasons fbr a measure 
and agAtbst it, so tlmt even a discrimitlating 
mind m&y during a short space find itself in the 
stAte of the magnetic needle under th6 ^quatot'ii 
But no case in the Wbrid can really have this 
perfect equality of opposite reiksons, nor will it 
long appeftr to have it, in the estimate of a cle^ 
atid strohgly ex^rtfed intellect, which after some 
time will ascertain, though the difference is 
small, which side of' the question has twenty^ 
and which has but nineteen. 

Another thitig that Would powerfully assist 
toward complete decision, both in the particur 
lar instance, atid in the general spirit of th& 
eharactei*, is for a man to place himself in ai 
situation like that ih which Caesar placed hitf 
soldiers, when he burnt the ships which brought 
them to land. If his judgment is realb/ deci- 
ded, let him commit himself irretrievably by 
doing something which shall compel him to dd 
more, whicir shall necessitate him to do all. It 
a man re&dlves as a general intention to be si 
philanthropist^ I would say to him, Form some 
actual plan of philanthropy, and begin the exe- 
cution of it to-morrow, (I should Siy to-ddy,} 
so explicitly, that you cannot relinquish it witb^ 
o>ut faecomitig despicable even in your own esti- 
mation. If a man would be a hero, let him, if it 
is poaribte fdf fltid a good cause in aitaM^^ go in- 
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stantly to the camp. If a man would be u tia* 
veller through distant countries, let him actually 
prepare to set off Let him not still dwell, ia 
imagination, on mountains, rivers, and temples, 
but give directions about his remittances, his 
clothes, or the carriage, or the vessel, in which 
he is to go. Ledyard surprised the oflBcial per- 
son who asked him how soon he could be ready 
to set off for the interior of Africa, by replying 
promptly and firmly,^ *• To-morrow." 

Again, it is highly conducive to a manly 
firmness, that the interests in which it is exert- 
ed, should be of a dignified order, so as to give 
the passions an ample scope, and a noble ob- 
ject. The degradation that should devote these 
passions to mean and trivial pursuits, would in 
general, I should think, likewise debUitate their 
energy, and therefore preclude strength of cluu 
racter. 

And finally, if I would repeat that one ^ould 
think a man's own conscientious approbation 
of his conduct must be of vast importance to 
his decision in the outset, and his persevering 
constancy, I must at the same time acknow- 
ledge that it is astonishing to observe how many 
of the eminent examples have been very wicked 
men. These must certainly be deemed also ex- 
amples of the original want, or the depravation, 
or the destruction, of the moral sense. 

I am sorry, and I attribute it to def^ of me* 
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mory, that a greater proportion of the illustrap 
tions which I have introduced, are not as conspi* 
cuous for goodness as for powen It is melan* 
choly to contemplate beings, whom our imagina- 
tion represents as capable, (when they possessed 
great external means in addition to the force of 
their minds,) g£ the grandest utility, capable of 
vindicating each good cause which has languish- 
ed in a world adverse to all goodness, and capa- 
ble of intimidating the collective vices of a na- 
tion or an age— ^becoming themselves the very 
centres and volcanoes of those vices ; and it is 
melancholy to follow them in serious thought, 
from this region, of which not all the powers 
and difficulties and inhabitants together could 
have subdued their adamantine resolution, to 
the Supreme Tribunal where that resolutioo 
must tremble and melt away. 



ESSAY III. 

On the Application of the Epithet Semantic. 



LETTER I. 

My dear Friend, 

A THOUGHTFUL judge ofsentiiiients, bookt^ 
and men, will often ind reaaon to regret that 
the language of censure is so easy and so nn- 
defined«i It costs no labour^ and needs no in^ 
tellect, to pronounce the words^ foolish^ stupid^ 
duU, odious, absurdt ridiculous. The venk- 
est or most uncultivated mind may therefore 
gratify its vanity, laziaesSp and malice^ all at 
once, by a prompt application of vague coii* 
demnatwy words, where a wise and liberal man 
would not fed himself warranted to prodoimce 
without the most deliberate consideratiim, and 
where such consideration might perhaps termi* 
nate in applause. Thus the most excellent peN 
fomances, whether in the department of think* 
ing or of action, might be consigned to con* 
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tempt, if there were no better judges, on the 
authority of those who could not even under- 
stand them. A man who wishes some decency 
and sense to prevail in the circulation of opi- 
nions, will do well, when he hears these deci- 
sions of ignorant arrogance, to call for a precise 
explication of the manner in which the terms 
apply to the subject. 

There is a competent number of words for 
this use of cheap censure ; but though a man 
deems himself to be giving no mean proof of sa- 
gacity in this confident readiness to condemn, 
even with thi3 impotence of language, he may 
however have a certain consciousness that there 
]09 in some other minds^ a keen dexterity which 
would find expressions to bite harder than the 
wordsy dull, stupid, and ridiculous, which he is 
repeating many times to compensate for the in- 
capacity of hitting ofi^ the right thing at once. 
These vague epithets describe nothing, discri- 
minate nothing ; they express no species, are as 
S4)plicable to ten thousand things as to this oife» 
and he has before employed them on a num- 
berless diversity of subjects. But he can per- 
ceive that censure or contempt has the smart- 
est eflfect, when its expressions have an appro- 
priate peculiarity, which adapts them more pre- 
cisely to the present subject than to another, 
apd he is therefore not quite satisfied with the 
expressions which say « about it and about it,- 
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but do not say the thing itself; -whieh radier 
shew his mischievous will than prove his mis- 
chievous power. He wants words and phrases 
which would make the edge of his clumsy mean- 
ing fall just where it pught. Yes, he wants 
words ; for his meaning is sharp, he knows, iif 
only the words would come. Discriminative 
eensure must be conveyed, either in a sentence 
which expresses some marked and acute tara 
o£ thou^t, instead of simply applying an epi- 
thet, or in an epithet so specifically appropriate^ 
that the single word is sufficient to fix the con- 
demnation by the mere precision with which 
it describes. But as the censurer perhaps can- 
not succeed in either of these ways, he is will- 
ing to seek some other resource. Apd he may 
often find it in cant terms which have a more 
spiteful force, and seem to have more particu- 
larity of meaning, than plain common words, 
without needing any shrewdness for their applir 
cation. Each of these is supposed to denomi- 
nate some one class or character of scorned or 
reprobated things, but leaves it so imperfectly 
defined, that dull malice may venture to assign 
to the class any thing which it would desire ta 
throw under tlie odium of the denomination. 
Such words serve for a mode of collective exe- 
cution, somewhat like the vessels which, in a 
season of outrage in a neighbouring countiyr 
received a promiscuous crowd of reputed cri^ 
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mintK of unexamined and dubious similarity, 
and were then sunk in the flood. You cannot 
wonder that such compendious words of deci- 
sion, which can give quick vent to crude im- 
patient censure, emit plenty of antipathy in a 
few syllables, and save the condemner the dif- 
ficulty of telling exactly what he wants to 
Biean, should have had an extensive circula- 
tion. 

Puritan was, doubtless, welcomed as a term 
of most lucky invention when it began to be 
applied in contempt to a class of men, of whom 
the world was not worthy. Its peculiarity gave 
it almost such an advantage as that of a pniper 
iian>e, among the lumber of common words by 
whkh they were described and reviled ; while 
yet it meant any thing, every thing, which the 
Tain world disliked in the devout character. To 
the more sluggish it saved, and to the more lo> 
quacious it relieved, the labour of endlessly re- 
peating, *^ demure rogues,'' ** sanctimonious pre* 
tenders," ** formal hypocrites." 

This term has long since lost its point, and 
is ahnost forgotten ; but some word of a simi- 
lar cast was indispensably necessary to the vul- 
gar of both kinds. The vain and malignant 
spirit which had decried the elevated piety of 
tjhe Puritans, sought about (as Milton describes 
the wicked one in Paradise) for some conve- 
nient form in which it might again come forth 
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to hiss at zealous diristianity, and in anothei: 
lucky moment feli on the tenpn Methodist. If 
there 10 no iemc in the word, as now appUed^ 
there teems however to be a great deal of apti- 
tude and execution. It has the advantage of 
being comprehensive as a general denomioar 
ti<m, and yet opprobrious ^s a special badge^ for 
every thing that ignorance and folly may mis* 
take for jfanaticism^ or that malice may wilfully 
iss^n to it Whenever a grave formalist fee^ 
it his duty to sneer at those operations of relin 
gion on the passions, which he never felt, he 
has only to call them methodistical ; and not- 
withstanding that the word is both so trite and 
so vague, he feels as if he had uttered a good 
pungent thing. There is satiric smartness in 
the word, though there be none in the man. In 
de&ult of keen &culty in the mind, it is de-i 
lightful thus to find something that will do afl^ 
well, ready bottled up in odd terms. It is not 
less convenient to a profligate, or a coxcomb^ 
whose propriety of character is to be supported 
by laughing indiscriminately at religion in every, 
form ; the one, to evince that his courage is not 
sapped by conscience, the other, to make the 
best advantage of his instinct of catching at 
impiety as a substitute for sense. The word 
Methodism so readily sets aside all religion as 
superstitious folly, that they pronounce it with 
an air as if no more needed to be said. Such 
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terms have a pleasant £icility of throwing awajr 
die matter in question to scorn, without BXty 
trouble of making a definite intelligible charge 
of extravagance or delusioni and attempting to 
prove it. 

In politics, Jacobinism has, of late years, been 
the brand by which all sentiments alluding to 
the principles of liberty, in a way that could be 
taken to censure the measures of the ascendent 
party in the State, have been consigned to exe- 
cration. What a quantity of noisy zeal would 
have been quashed in dead silence, if it had 
been possible to enforce the substitution of state- 
ments and definitions for this unmeaning, vul- 
gar, but most cfl^cacious term of reproach. What 
a number of persons have vented the super- 
abundance of their loyalty, or their rancour, by 
means of this and two or three similar words, 
who, if by some sudden lapse of memory they 
had lost these two or three words, and a few 
names of persons, would have looked round 
with an idiotic vacancy, totally at a loss what 
was the subject of their anger or their approba- 
tion. One may here catch a glimpse of the 
policy of men of a superior class, in employing 
these terms as much as the vulgar, in order to 
keep them in active currency. If a rude popu- 
lace, whose understandings they despise, and 
do not wish to improve, could not be excited 
and kept up to loyal animosity, but by means 
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of a clear comprehension of what they were to 
oppose, and why, a political party would have 
but feeble hold on popular zeal, and might 
vociferate, and intrigue, and fret itself to no^ 
thing. But if a single word can be made the 
symbol of all that is absurd and execrable, so 
that the very sound of it shall irritate the paa-» 
sions of this ignorant and scorned multitude, aa 
dogs have been taught to bark at the name of & 
neighbouring tyrant, it is a commodious thidg 
for managing these passions to serve the inte* 
rests of those who despise, while they flatter^ 
their duped auxiliaries. The popular passiona 
are the imps and demons of the political conju^ 
ror, and he can raise them, as other conjurors 
a£fect to do theirs, by terrna of gibberish. 

The epithet romantic has obviously no simi-* 
larity to these words in its coinage, but it is 
consid^biy like them in the mode and effect 
of its application; For having partly quitted 
the rank of plain epithets, it has become a con« 
venient exploding word, of more special deri^ 
ding significance than the other words of its or* 
der, such as wild, extravagant, visionary. It is 
a standard expression of contemptuous dispatch, 
which you have often heard pronounced with a 
very self-complacent air, that said, '^ How milch 
wiser I am than some people/' by the indolent 
and inanimate on what they deemed impracti* 
cable, by the apes of prudence on* what they 
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iccotinted foolishly adventnnniSi and hy the 
dates of custom oa what startled them as singu- 
lar. The class of absurdities which it denomi- 
nates, is UA so undefined, that all the views and 
s euik ne n ts which a narrow cold mind could not 
like or understand in an ample and fervid one, 
ittight be referred hither; and jret the word 
seems to discriminate their character so conclu- 
tively as to put them out of argument. With 
this cast of significance, and vacancy of sense, 
it is allowed to depreciate without being ac- 
eountable ; it has the license of a parrot, to call 
names without being taxed with insolence. And 
when any sentiments are decisively stigmatized 
with this denomination, it would require con- 
siderable courage to rescue and defend them ; 
for as the epithet romanik is always understood 
to deny sound reason to whatever it is fixed 
upon, the advocate may expert to be himself en- 
rolled among the heroes of whom Don Quixote 
is the time immemorial commander-in-chief. At 
least he may be assigned to that class which 
occupies a dubious frontier space between the 
rational and the insane. 

If however the suggestions and sketches 
which I had endeavoured to exhibit as interest- 
ing and practicable, were attempted to be turned 
into vanity and " thin air" by the enunciation 
of this epithet,.! would say. Pray now what do 
you mean by romantic ? Have you, as you pro- 
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nounce it, any precise conception in your mind^ 
which you can give in some other words^ and 
then distinctly fix the charge ? Or is this a 
word, which, because it is often used in some 
such way as you now use it, may be left to teB 
its own meaning better than the speaker knoiM 
how to explain it ? Or perhaps you mean that 
the ideas which I am expressing, associate in 
your mind with the fantastic images of romance, 
and that you cannot help thinking of enchanted 
castles, encounters with giants, solemn exor* 
cisms, fortunate surprises, knight and wizards^ 
dragbns and griffins. You cannot exactly dis- 
tinguish what the absurdity in my notions is^" 
but you fancy what it is Jike. You therefore 
condemn it^ not by giving a definition, but by 
applying an epithet which assigns it to a class 
of things already condemned ; for evidently the 
epithet should signify a resemblance to what we 
have condemned in the works of romance. Well 
then, take advantage of this resemblance, to* 
bring your censure into a discriminative form* 
Explain with precision the chief points in which 
the absurdity of the wprks of romance has con- 
sisted, and tiien shew how the same distinctions 
characterize my notions or schemes. I will theft 
renounce at once all my visionary follies, and be 
henceforward at least a very sober, if I cannot 
be a very rational man. 
The great general distinction of those worka 
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has been the ascendency of imagination over 
ju^ment. And the description is correct as 
applied to the books, even if the writers of them 
Ittd the best judgments in the world. If they 
chose, for their amusement, to lay a sound jndg< 
nent awhile to rest, to stimulate their imagina- 
tion to the wildest extravagances, and to write 
them as they went on, the book would be nearly 
the same thing as if produced by a mind in 
which sound judgment had no place ; it would 
be a practical ascendency of imagination, though 
not a necessary one. It was a diflferent case, if 
8 writer kept his judgment active, amidst these 
extravagances, for the very purpose of mana* 
ging and directing them to some particular 
end/ of satire or sober truth. But however, the 
romances of the ages of chivalry and the pre- 
ceding times, were not composed in eithier of 
these states of the understanding. They were 
^ productions neither of men who, possessing 
m strong judgment, chose formally to forego its 
exercise, in order to riot awhile in scenes c^ ex- 
travagant fancy, only keeping that judgment so 
far awake as to retain a continual consciousness 
in what degree they were extravagant ; nor of 
men who were dexterously aiming at some in- 
tellectual or moral purpose. It is evident that 
their minds were under the real and permanent 
ascendency of imagination ; and though they 
must liave perceived that the operations of tiiis 
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fsLCvXty went to an excess in some of its wildest 
flights, yet it might reach a very great degree 
of extravagance without their being conscious, 
of any excess at all. They did not perceive any 
want of consistency and probability in descrip* 
fions of objects, and narrations enactions, which 
a sound judgment would have convicted of 
monstrous absurdity. This great mental defect 
was also a distinction of the age in which they 
wrote. The understanding of Cervantes clearly^ 
saw the whole extent of this mental defect in 
the writers and the age, and represented and 
corrected it by exhibiting a specimen of a still 
more ludicrous and excessive prevalence of ima* 
gination over judgment. Serious romance waa 
however in some form to be retained, and has 

• 

been the work of many writers who were not 
altogether beguiled out of their understanding 
by their fitncy. Yet still it has retained a mea« 
sure of its ancient character ; it would not be 
romance without such a degree of the marvellous 
as a cool judgment with difficulty admits to be 
probable or possible. The ascendency of ima- 
gination over judgment therefore, as being the 
great distinction of these works, must be, in 
human character also, the foundation of what- 
ever is justly denominated romantic. A man 
possessing so strong a judgment, and so sub- 
ordinate a fancy, as Dean Swift, would hardly 
haye been made romantic, if he had lived amidst 

N 
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the pomp and adventures of chivalry, and studied 
all the books in Don Quixote's library. 

The absence of that clear understanding which 
precludes every romantic tendency, by discern- 
ing things as they really are, does not necessarily 
produce a romantic character, since imagination 
may be deficient also ; and this double and equal 
deficiency produces mere dulness. But it is ob« 
vious that a weak judgment may be accompanied 
by a great force of that faculty which can power<- 
fully assert, itself even in childhood, in dreams, 
and in the state of insanity. 

An understanding which might not, if com^ 
bined with less imagination, exactly deserve the 
imputation of debility, may yet be practically 
reduced to this state by a disproportionate ima- 
gination, which continually invades its sphere, 
and takes every thing out of its hands. And 
then the case is made worse by the unfortunate 
circiunstance, that the exercise of the faculty 
which should be repressed, is incomparably 
more easy and delightful, than of that which 
should be promoted. Indeed the term exercise 
is hardly applicable to the activity oi a faculty 
which can be active without effort, wliich is so 
far from needing to be stimulated to its works 
of magic, that it often scorns the most serious 
injunctions to forbear. It is not exercise, but , 
indulgence; and even minds po^essing much 
of the power of und^standing, may be disposed 
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to undergo but little of the labour of it, when 
amidst the ease of deepest indolence they can 
revel in the activity of a more animating em- 
ployment. Imagination may be indulged till it 
usurp an entire ascendency over the mind, and 
then every subject presented to that mind will 
excite imagination, instead of understanding, to 
work ; imagination will throw its colours where 
the intellectual iaculty ought to draw its lines j 
imagination will accumulate metaphors where 
reason ought to deduce arguments ; images will 
take the place of thoughts, and scenes of dis- 
quisitions. The whole mind may become at 
length something like a hemisphere of cloud- 
scenery, filled with an ever-moving train of 
changing meltiqg forms, of every colour, min- 
gled with rainbows, meteors, and an occasional 
gleam of pure sun-light, all vanishing away, the 
mental like this natural imagery, when its hour 
is up, without leaving any tbing behind but the 
wish to recover the vision. And yet, the while, 
this series of visions may be mistaken for ope- 
rations of thought, and each cloudy image be 
admitted in the place of a proposition or a 
reason ; or it may even be mistaken for some- 
thing sublimer than thinking. The influence! 
of this habit of dwelling on the beautiful falla^ 
cious forms of imagination, will accompany the 
mind into the most serious speculations, or 
rather musings, on the real world, and what is 
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to be done in it, and expected ; as the image, 
which the eye acquires from looking at any daz* 
ling object, still appears before it wherever it 
turns. The vulgar materials that constitute the 
actual economy of the world, will rise up to its 
s^ht in fictitious forms, which it cannot disen- 
chant into plain reality, nor will eVen suspect 
to be deceptive* It cannot go about with sober 
rational inspection, and ascertain the nature and 
value of all things around it. Indeed such a 
mind is not disposed to examine, with any care- 
fid minuteness, the real condition of things. It 
is content with ignorance, because environed 
with something more delicious than such know* 
ledge, in the Paradise which imagination creates. 
In that Paradise it walks delighted, till some 
imperious circumstance of real life csdl it thence, 
and gladly escapes thither again when the avo- 
cation is past. There, every thing is beautiful 
and noble as could be desired to form the resi- 
dence of an angel. If a tenth part of the feli-% 
cities that have been enjoyed, the great actions 
that have been performed, the beneficent in- 
stitutions that have been established, and the 
beautiful objects that have been seen in that 
happy region, could have been imported into 
this terrestrial place- — ^what a delightful thing, 
my dear friend, it would have been to awake 
each morning to see such a world once more. 
It is not strange that a fi3K:ulty, of wtdch the 



• 
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exercise is so easy and bewitching, and the 
scope infinite, should obtain a predominance 
over understanding, especially in young per- 
sons, and in those who have been brought up^ 
like Rasselas and his companions, in a state 
of seclusion from the sight and experience of 
the world. Indeed a considerable vigour of ima- 
gination, though it be at the expence of a fre- 
quent predominance over juvenile understand- 
ing, seems even necessary, in early life, to cause 
a generous expansion of the passions by giving 
the most lively aspect to the objects by which 
they ought to be interested. It may adso con- 
tribute to prepare the mind for the exercise of 
that faith which converses with unseen objects^ 
but converses with them through the medium 
of those, ideal forms in which imagination pre- 
sents them, and in which only a strong imagina- 
tion can present them impressively.* And I 
should deem it the indication of a character not 
destined to excel in the liberal, the energetic, 
or the devout qualities, if I observed in the 

* The Divine Being is the only one of these objects which 
a christian would wish it possible to contemplate without the 
aid of imagination ; and every reflective man has felt how 
difficult it is tb apprehend even this object without the inter- 
vention of an image. In thinking of the transactions and 
personages of history, the final events of time foretold by 
prophecy, the state of good men in another world, the siqie- 
rior ranks of intelligent agents, &c he has often had occasioa 
to wish his imagination much more vivid. 
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youthful age a close confinement of thought to 
bare truth and minute accuracy, with an entire 
aversion to the splendours and occasional am- 
plifications and excursions of fancy. This opi- 
nion is warranted by instances of persons so 
distinguished in youth, who have become sub- 
sequently very sen3ible indeed, but dry, cold, 
precise, devoted lo detail, and incapable of be- 
ing carried away one moment by any inspiration 
of the beautiful or the sublime. They seem to 
bave only the bare intellectual stamina of the 
human mind, without the addition of what is to 
give it life and sentiment. They give one an 
impression similar to that made by the leafless 
trees which you remember our observing in win- 
ter, admirable for the distinct exhibition of their 
branches and minute ramifications so clearly de- 
fined on the sky, but destitute of all the green 
sofl luxury of foliage which is requisite to make 
a perfect tree. And even the affections existing 
iji such minds seem to have a bleak abode, some- 
what like those bare deserted nests which you 
have often seen in such trees. 

Jf indeed the signs of this exclusive under- . 
Standing indicated also such an extraordinary 
degree of it, as to promise a very great mathe^ 
matical or metaphysical genius, one would per- 
haps be content to forego some of the faculties 
and qualities which form a complete mind, for 
the sake of this pre-eminence of one of its dis- 
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tiuctions ; even though the person were to be 
so defective in sentiment and fancy, that, as the 
story goes of an eminent mathematician, he 
could read through a most animated epic poem, 
and on being asked what he thought of it, grave- 
ly reply, " What does it prove ?** But the want 
of imagination is never an evidence, and per- 
haps but rarely a concomitant^ of superior under- 
standing. 

Imagination may be allowed the ascendency 
in early youth ; the case should always be, re- 
versed in mature life ; and if it is not, a man 
should consider his mind as either unfortunately 
x^onstructed, or unwisely disciplined. The lat- 
i;er indeed is probably true in every such in- 
stance 
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LETTER IL 

jTHE ascendency of imagination operates in va- 
rious modes ; I will endeavour to distinguish 
those which may justly be called romantic. 

The extravagance of imagination in romance 
has very much consisted in the display of a 
destiny and course of life totally unlike the 
common condition of mankind. And you uay 
have observed in living individuals, that one of 
the effects sometimes produced by the predo- 
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minaDce of this faculty is, a persuasion iir a* 
person's own mind that he is born to some pe« 
culiar and extraordinary destiny, while yet there 
are no extraordinary indications in the person 
or his circumstances. There was something 
rational in the early presentiment which some 
distinguished men have entertained of their fii- 
ture career. When a celebrated general of the 
present times exclaimed, after performing the 
common military exercise in a company of ju- 
venile volunteers, ** I shall be a commander in 
chief/'* a sagacious observer of the signs of yet 
but very partially developed powers, might have 
thought it indeed a rather sanguine, but pro- 
bably not a quite absurd anticipation. An el- 
der and intelligent associate of Milton's youth 
might without much difficulty have believed him- 
self listening to an oracle, when so powerful a 
genius avowed to him, that he regarded himself 
as destined to produce a work which should 
distinguish the nation and the age. The open- 
ing of uncommon Acuities may be sometimes 
attended with these anticipations, and may be 
allowed to express them, perhaps even, as a sti- 
mulus, encouraged to indulge them. But in 
most instances these magnificent presumptions 
form, in the observer's eye, a ludicrous contrast 
with the situation and powers of the person that 
entertains them. And in the event, how few 

* Related ef Moreau. 
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such anticipations have proved themselves to 
have been the genuine promptings of an extriu 
ordinary mind ? 

The visionary expectation of a peculiar desti« 
ny is not confined however to prospects which 
imply uncommon talent ; it is often the flatt^v 
ing self-assurance simply of a life of singular feli-^ 
city. The captive of fancy fondly imagines his 
prospect of life as a delicious vale, from each 
side of which every stream of pleasure is to flow 
down to his feet ; and while it cannot but be 
seen that innumerable evils do harass other hu- 
man beings, some immortal spell is to protect 
him against them all. He takes no deliberate 
account of what is inevitable in the lot of hu- 
manity, of the sober probabilities of his own si- 
tuation, or of those principles in the constitution 
of his mind which are perhaps unfavourable to 
happiness. 

If this excessive imagination is combined 
with tendencies to affection, it makes a person 
senthnentaUy romantic. With a great, and what 
might, in a better endowed mind, be a just con^ 
tempt of the ordinary rate of attachments, both 
in friendship and love, he indulges a most asi- 
sured confidence that his peculiar lot is^ to re- 
alize all the wonders of generous, virtuous, nop 
ble, unalienable friendship, and of enraptured, 
uninterrupted, and unextinguishable love, that 
Action ever talked in her dreams } while.perhapi 
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a shrewd indifierent observer can see nodiing 
in the nativity or character of the man, or in the 
qualities of the human creatures that he adores, 
or in the principles on which hi^ devotion is 
founded, to promise an elevation or permanence 
of felicity beyond the destiny of common mor- 
tals. 

If a passion for variety and novelty accom- 
panies this extravagant imagination, it will ex- 
clude from its bold sketches of future life every 
thing like confined regularity, and common 
plodding occupations. It will suggest that / 
was bom for an adventurer, whose story will 
one day amaze the world. Perhaps I am to l>e 
an universal traveller ; and there is not on the 
globe a grand city, or ruin, or volcano, or cata- 
ract, but I must see iU Debility of constitution, 
deficiency of means, innumerable perils, unknown 
languages, oppressive toils, and the shortness 
of life, are very possibly all left out of the ac- 
count. 

If there is in the disposition a love of what is 
called glory, and an almost religious admira- 
tion of those capacious and intrepid spirits one 
of which has often decided in one perilous day 
the destiny of armies and of empires, a predo- 
minant imagination may be led to revel amidst 
the splendours of military exploit, and to flat- 
ter the man that he too is to be a hero, a great 
general. 
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• When a mind under this influence recurs to 
precedents as a foundation and a warrant of its 
expectations, they are never the usual, but al- 
ways the extraordinary examples, tha|; are con- 
templated. ' An observer of the ordinary iur 
stances of friendship is perhaps heard to assert, 
that the sentiment is sufficiently languid in gene- 
ral to admit of an entire ^elf-interest, of absence 
without pain, and of final indifference. — Well, 
so let it be ; Damon and Pythias were friends 
of a different sort, and our friendship is to be 
like theirs. Or if the subject of musing and 
hope is the union in which love commonly re- 
sults, it may be true and obvious enough that 
the generality of instances would not seem to 
tell of mpre than a mediocrity of happiness in 
this relation ; but a visionary person does not 
live within the same world with these exam- 
ples. The few instances which have been re- 
corded of tender and never-dying enthusiasm, 
together with the numerous ones which ro- 
mance and poetry have created, form the class 
to which he belongs, and from whose enchant- 
ing history, excepting their misfortunes, he rea* 
isons to his own future experience. So too the 
man, whose fancy anticipates political or nuuv 
tial achievement, allows his thoughts to revert 
continually to those names which a rare con- 
junction of talents and circumstances has ele- 
vated into fame^ forgetting that many thoup 
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sands of men of great ability have died in at 
least comparative obscurity, for wimt of situi^ 
tions in which to display themselves ; and never 
suspecting that himself perhaps has not talents 
competent to any thing great, if some extraor- 
dinary event were just now to place him in the 
most opportune concurrence of circumstances. 
That there has been one very signal man to a 
million, gives a stronger probability that he shall 
be a signal man, than that there have been a mil- 
lion to one signal man, infers a probability of his 
remaining one of the multitude. 

You will generally observe, that persims thus 
self-appointed, in ddier sex, to be exceptions to 
the usual lot of humanity, endeavour at a kind 
of consistency of character, by a great aversion 
to the common modes of action and language, 
and an habitual affectation of something extra- 
ordinary. They will perhaps disdain regular 
hours, usual dresses, and common forms of trans- 
acting business ; this you are to regard as the 
impulse of a spirit whose high vocation requires 
it to renounce all signs of relation to vulgar 
minds. 

The epithet romantic then may be justly ap- 
plied to those presumptions (if entertained after 
the childish or very youthful age) of a pecu- 
liarly happy or important destiny in life, which 
are not clearly founded on certain palpable dis 
tinctions of character or situation, or which 
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greatly exceed the sober prognostics aflforded 
by those distinctions. — It should be observed 
here that wishes merely do not constitute acha* 
racter romantic. A person may sometimes let 
his mind wander into vain wishes for all the finef 
and strsmge things on earth, and yet be far too 
sober to expect any of them. In this case how- 
ever he wilt often check and reproach himself 
for the folly of entertaining the wish. 

The absurdity of such anticipations consists 
simply in the improbability of tiieir being rea- 
lized, and not in their objects being uncott-^ 
genial with the human mind ; but another e!& 
feet of the predominance of imagination may 
be a disposition to form schemes or indulge 
expectations essentially incongruous with the 
nature of man. Perhaps ho¥rever you will say. 
What is that nature ? Is it not a mere passive 
thing, variable almost to infinity, according to 
climate, to institutions, and to the different 
ages of time ? Even taking it id a civilized 
state, what relation is there between such a 
form of human nature as that displayed at 
Sparta, and, for instance, the modern society 
denominated Quakers, or the Moravian Frater- 
nity ? And how can we ascertain what is con- 
genial with it or not, unless itself were first 
ascertained ? Allow me to say, that I speak of 
human nature in its most general principles 
only, as social, self-interested/ inclined to the 
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wroi^t slow to improve, passing through several 
atates of capacity aad feeling in the successive 
periods of life, and the few other such perma- 
iient distinctions. Any of these distinctions may 
vanish from the sight of a visionary mind, while 
finrming, for itself or for others, such schemes 
.as could have sprung only from an imagination 
become wayward through its excess of power. 
I remember, for example, a person, very young 
I confess, who was so enchanted with the stories 
of Gregory Lopez, and one or two more pious 
bermits, as almost to form the resolution to 
betake himself to some wildemiess and live as 
Gregory did. At any time, the very word 
hermit was enough to transport him, like the 
witch's broomstick, to the solitary hut, which 
was delightfully surrounded by shady solemn 
groves, mossy rocks, crystal streams, and gar- 
dens of radishes. While this fancy lasted, he 
forgot the most obvious of all facts, that man is 
not made for habitual solitude, nor can endure 
it without misery, except when turned into a su- 
perstitious ascetic. * 



* Lopez indeed was often vkited bj pious persons wh« 
•ooght his instructions ; this was a great alleviation : but my 
hermit was fond of the idea of an uninhabited island, or of a 
wilderness so deep that these good people would not have 
Deen able to come at him, without a more formidable pilgrim- 
age than was ever yet made for the sake of obtaining in- 
itnictioD. 
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Contrary to human nature, is the proper 
description of those theories of education, and 
those flatteries of parental hc^e, ^hich presume 
that young people in general may be matured 
to eminent wisdom, and adorned with the uni« 
versality of noble attainments, by the period at 
which in fact the intellectual faculty is but be- 
ginning to operate with any thing like clear- 
ness and force. Because some individuals, re- 
markable exceptions to the natural character of 
youth, have almost in their childhood advanced 
beyond the youthful giddiness, and debility of 
reason, and have displayed, at the age of per- 
haps twenty-one, a wonderful assemblage of all 
the strong and all the graceful eiu^owmenti^, it 
therefore only needs a proper system of educa- 
tion to make other young people (at least those 
of m^ family, the parent thinks) be no longer 
what nature has always made youth to be. Let 
. this be adapted, and we shall see multitudes at 
that age possessing the judgment of sages, or 
the diversified acquirements and graces of all- 
accomplished gentlemen and ladies. And what, 
pray, are the beings which are to become, by 
the discipline of eight or ten years, such finished 
examples of various excellence ? Not, surely, 
these boys here, that love nothing so much as 
tops, marbles, and petty mischief — and those girls» 
that have yet attained but few ideas beyond the 
dressing of dolls ? Yes, even these ! 
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The same charge of being unadapted to mao, 
teems applicable to the speculations of those 
philosophers and philanthropists, who have elo- 
quently displayed the happiness, and asserted 
the practicability, of an equality of property 
and modes of life throughout society. Those 
who really anticipated or projected the practi- 
cal trial of the system, must have forgotten on 
what planet those apartments were built, or 
those arbours were growing, in which they were 
contemplating such visions. For in these visions 
they beheld the ambition of one part of the in- 
habitants, the craft or audacity of another, the 
avarice of another, the stupidity or indolence 
of another, and the selfishness of almost all, as 
mere adventitious faults, superinduced on the 
character of the species, and instantly flying 
off at the approach of better institutions, which 
shall prove, to the confusion of all the calum- 
niators of human nature, that nothing is so 
congenial to it as moderation and disinterested- 
ness. It is at the same time but just to ac- 
knowledge, that many of them have admitted 
the necessity of such a grand transformation as 
to 'make man another being, previously to the 
adoption of the system. This is all very well : 
when the proper race of men shall come from 
Utopia, the system and polity may very pro- 
perly come along with them ; or these sketches 
of it, prepared for them bv us, may be carefully 
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preserved here, in volumes more precious than 
those of the Sibyls^ against their arrival. Till 
then, the sober observers c^ the human charac- 
ter will read these beautiful theories as roman« 
ces, adapted to excite sarcastic ridicule in their 
splenetic hours, when they are disgusted with 
human nature, and to produce deep melanchq^ 
ly in their benevolent ones, when they commi- 
serate it. 

It hardly needs to be said, that the character 
of the age of chivalry may be cited as an il- 
lustration of the same kind. One of its most 
prominent distinctions Wlas, an immense incon^ 
gruity with the simplest principles of human 
nature. For instance, in the concern of love : 
a generous young man became attached to an 
interesting young woman — interesting as he 
believed, from having once seen her ; for pro** 
bably he never heard her speak. His heart 
would naturally prompt him to seek access to 
the object whose society, it told him, would 
make him happy ; and if in a great measure 
debarred from tliat society, he would surrender 
' himself to the melting mood of the passion, in 
the musings of pensive retirement. But this 
was not the way. He must abandon for sue* 
cessive years her society and vicinity, and every 
soft indulgence of feeUng, and rush boldly intai 
all sorts of hardships and perils, deeming no 
misfottane so great as not to find constant oc- 
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evasions of hazarding his life among the rotigh-' 
est foes, or, if he could find or fancy them, the 
Atrangest monsters ; and all this, not as the al- 
leviation of despair, but as the courtship of 
hope. And when he was at length betrayed to 
flatter himself that such a probation, through 
every kind of patience and danger, 'might en- 
title him to throw his trophies and himself at 
her imperial feet, it was very possible she might 
be affronted that he had presumed to be still 
alive. It is nnnecessary to refet to the other 
parts of the institution of chivalry^ the whole 
system of which would seem more ads^ted to 
any race of beings exhibited in the Arabian 
Nights, or to any still wilder creation of fancy^ 
than to a community of creatures appointed to 
live by cultivating the soil, anxious to avoid 
pain and trouble, seeking the reciprocation of 
affection on the easiest terms, and nearest to 
happiness in regular pursuits and quiet domes^ 
tic life* 

One cannot help reflecting here, how ama^ 
zingly accommodating this human nature ha^ 
been to all institutions but wise and good ones ; 
insomuch that an order of life and manners, 
formed in the wildei^ deviation from all plain 
sense i^nd native instinct, could be practically 
adopted by as many as had rank and courage 
enough, and adored and envied by all the rest 
•f mankind. Still, the genuine tendendes «f 
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nature have survived the strange but transieat 
modifications of time, and remain the same af^ 
ter the age of chivalry is gone far toward that 
oblivion, to which you will not fail to wish 
that many other institutions might speedily foU 
low it. Forgive the prolixity of these illus- 
trations intended to shew, that schemes and 
speculations respecting the interests either of 
an individual or of society, which are inconsist- 
ent with the natural ccjistitution of man, may, 
except where it should be reasonable to expect 
some supernatural intervention, be denominated 
romantic. 

The tendency to this species of romance, may 
be caused, or very greatly augmented, by an 
exclusive taste for what is grandj a disease to 
which some few minds are subject. They have 
no pleasure in contemplating the system of 
things as the Creator has ordered it, a combi- 
nation of great and little, in which the great 
is much more dependent on the little, than the 
little on the great. They cut out the grand 
objects, to dispose them into a world of their 
own. All the images in their intellectual scene 
must be colossal and mountainous. They are 
constantly seeking what is animated into heroics, 
what is expanded into immensity, what is ele- 
vated above the stars. But for great empires, 
great battles, great enterprizes, great convuU 
sions, great geniuses, great temples, great rivers 
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there would be nothing worth naming in this 
part of the creation. * All that belongs to con- 
nexion, gradation, harmony, r^^ularity, and uti- 
lity, is thrown out of sight bdiind these forms 
of vastness. The influence of this exclusive 
taste will reach into the system of projects and 
expectations. The man will wish to summon 
the world to throw aside its tame accustomed 
pursuits^ and adopt at once more nuignificent 
views and obj/ect^ and will be indignant at man- 
kind that diey cannot or wiU not be sublime. 
Impatient of little means and slow processes, he 
wiU wish for violent transitions and entirely new 
institutions. He will periiaps determine to set 
men the example of performing something great, 
in some ill-judged sanguine project in which he 
will fail ; and, after being ridiculed by society, 
both for the scheme and its catastrophe, may 
probably abandon all the activities of life, and 
become a misanthrope the rest ci his days. 

* Jmt Ml to empMy a humble comfMDiaon, a votary of 
fashion, after visitiDg a crowded public place which happened 
at that time not to be graced by the pretence of many people 
of consequence, tells you, with an aftcted tone, ** Ttoe was 
not a creature there/' 
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One of the most obvious distinctions of the 
works of romance is. an utter violation of all 
the relations between ends and means. Some- 
times such ends are proposed as seem quite 
dissevered from means, inasmuch as there are 
scarcely any supposable means on earth to ac* 
complish them : but no matter \ if we cannot 
ride we must swim, if we cannot swim we 
must fly : the object is efiected by a mere poe- 
tical omnipotence that wins it. And very often 
practicable objects are attained by means the 
most fantastic, improbable, or inadequate \ so 
that there is scarcely any resemblance between 
the method in which they are accomplished by 
the dexterity oS fiction, and that in which the 
same things must be attempted in the actual 
economy erf the world. Now, when you see 
this absurdity of imagination prevailing in the 
calculations of real life, you may justly apply 
the epithet, romantic. 

Indeed a strong and habitually indulged ima- 
gination may be so absorbed in the end, if it is 
not a concern of absolute immediate urgency, 
as for a while quite to forget the process of atr 
tainment. It has incantations to dissolve the 
rigid laws of time and distance, and place a 
man in something so like the presence of hil 
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object, that he seems half to possess it ; and it 
is bard, while occupying the verge of Paradise, 
to be flung far back in order to find or make a 
path to it, with the slow and toilsome steps of 
reaUty. In the luxury qi^ promising himself 
that what he wishes will by some meaps take- 
place at some time, he forgets that he is ad- 
vancing no nearer to itr— except on the wise 
and patient calculation that he must, by the 
simple movefn^pt of growing older, be coming 
aomewhat nearer to every event that is yet to 
happen to him. He is like a traveller, who, 
amidst his indolent musings in some soft bower, 
where he h^ sat down to be shaded a little 
while from the rays of noon, falls asleep, and 
dreams he is in the midst of all the endearments 
of home, insensible that there are many hills and 
dales for him yet to traverse. But the traveller 
will awake ; so too wjU the man of fancy, and if 
be has the smallest capacity of just reflection, he 
will regret to have wasted in reveries the time 
which ought to have been devoted to practical 
exertions. 

But even though reminded of the necessity 
of intervening means, the man of imagination 
will often be tempted to violate their relation 
with ends, by permitting himself to dwell on 
^hose happy camalties which the prolific sorcery 
pf his mind will promptly figure to him as the 
yeiy things, if they would but occur, to accom- 
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plish his wishes at once, without the toil of a 
sober process. If they would occur — and things 
as straQge might happen : he reads in the news- 
papers that an estate of ten thousand pounds 
per annum was lately adjudged to a man who 
was working on the road. He has even heard 
of people dreaming that in such a place some- 
thing valuable was concealed j and that, on 
searching or digging tiiat place, they found an 
old earthen pot, full of gold and silver pieces 
of the times of good King Charles the Martyr. 
Mr B. was travelling by the mail-coach, in 
which he met with a most interesting young 
lady, whomhe had never seen before ; they were 
mutually delighted, and were married in a few 
weeks. Mr C, a man of great merit in obscu- 
rity, was walking across a field when Lord D., 
ip chace of a fox, leaped over the hedge, and 
fell off his horse into a ditch. Mr C. with the 
utmost alacrity and kind solicitude helped his 
lordship out of the ditch, and recovered for him 
his escaped horse. The consequence was iq- 
evitable ; his lordship, superior to the pride of 
being mortified to have been seen in a condi- 
tion so unlucky for giving the impression of 
nobility, commenced a friendship with Mr C, 
and introduced him into honourable society and 
the road to fortune. A very ancient maiden 
lady of large fortune happening to be embarras- 
sed in a crowd, a young clergyman offered her 
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his arni) and pob'tely attended her home; his 
attention so captivated her, that she bequeathed 
to him, soon after, her whole estate^ though she 
had many poor relations. 

That class of fictitious works called novels^ 
though much more like real life than the ro^ 
mances which preceded them, (and which are 
now, with some alterations, partly come into 
vogue again,) is yet full of these lucky incidents 
and adventures, which are introduced as the 
chief means toward the ultimate success. A 
young man without fortune, for instance, n pre- 
cluded from making his addresses to a young 
female in a superior situation, whom he believes 
not indifferent to him, until he can approach 
her with such worldly advantages as it might not 
be imprudent or degrading for her to accept. 
Now how is this to be accomplished ? — Why, I 
suppose, by the exertion of his talents in some 
fair and practicable department ; and perhaps 
the lady besides will generously abdicate for 
his sake some of the trappings and luxuries of 
rank. You really suppose this is the plan ? I 
am sorry you have so much less genius than a 
novel-writer. This young man has an uncle, 
who has been absent a long time, nobody knew 
where, except the young man's lucky stars. 
During his absence, the old uncle has gained 
a large fortune, with which he retunis to his 
native land, at a time most opportune for every 
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ene» but a bighwaynian, who attacks him in a 
road through a wood, but is frightened away by 
the youDg hero, who happens to come there at 
the instant, to rescue and recognise his uncle, 
and to be in return recognised and made the 
heir to as many thousands as the lady or her 
family could wish. — Now what is the intended 
impression of all this on the reader's mind ? Is 
he to think it very Ukefy that he too has some 
old uncle, or acquaintance at least, returning 
with a ship-load of wealth from the East-Indies ; 
and very desirable that the highwayman should 
make one such attempt more ; and very certain 
that in that case he shall be there in the nick 
of time to catch all that fortune sends ? One's 
indignation is excited at the immoral tendency 
of such lessons to young readers, who are thus 
taught to regard all sober regular plans for com* 
passing an object with disgust or despondency, 
and to muse on improbabilities till they become 
foolish enough to expect them, and to be melan- 
choly when they find they may expect them in 
vain. It is unpardonable that these pretended 
instructors by example should thus explode the 
calculations and exertions of manly resolution, 
destroy the connexion between ends and means, 
and make the rewards of virtue so depend on 
chance, that if the reader does not either regard 
the whole fable with contempt, or promise him- 
self he shall receive the favours of fortune in 
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some similar way, he must close the bode with 
the conviction that he may hang or drown him- 
self as soon as he pleases ; that is to say, unless 
he has learnt from some other source a better 
morality and religion than these books will ever 
teach him. . 

Another deception in respect to means^ is 
the facility with which fancy passes along the 
train of them, and reckons to their ultimate ef^ 
feet at a glance, without resting at the succes- 
Isive stages, and considering the labours and ha- 
zards of the protracted process from each point 
to the next If a given number of years are 
allowed requisite for the accomplishment of an 
object, the romantic mind vaults from one last 
day of December to another, and seizes at once 
the whole product of all the intermediate days, 
without condescending to recollect that the sun 
never shone yet on three hundred and sixty-five 
days at once, and that they must be slowly told 
and laboured one by one. If a. favourite plan 
is to be accomplished by means of a certain 
large amount of property, which is to be pro^ 
duced from what is at present a very small one, 
the calculations of a sanguine mind can change 
shillings into guineas, and guineas into huur 
dreds of pounds, incomparably faster than, in 
the actual experiment, these lazy shillings can 
be compelled to improve themselves into guir 
neas, and the guineas into hundreds of pounds, 
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You remember the noble calculation of Alnas- 
char on his basket of earthen ware, which was 
ao soon to obtain him the Sultan's daughter. 

Where imagination is not delusive enough 
to embody future casualties as effective means, 
it may yet represent very inadequate ones as 
competent. In a well-balanced mind, no con- 
ception will grow into a favourite purpose, un- 
accompanied by a process of the understand- 
ing, deciding its practicability by an estimate of 
the means; in a mind under the influence of 
&ncy, this is a subordinate after-task. By the 
time that this comes to be considered, the pro- 
jector is too much enamoured of an end that is 
deemed to be great, to abandon it because the 
means are suspected to be little. But then they 
must cease to appear little ; for there must be 
an apparent proportion between the means and 
the end. Well, trust the whole concern io* this 
plastic faculty, and presently every insignificant 
particle of means, and every petty ciontrivance 
for their management, will swell into magni- 
tude ; pigmies and Lilliputians with their tiny 
arrows will soon grow up into giants wielding 
spears; and the diffident consciousness which 
was at first somewhat afraid to measure the 
plan against the object, will give place to a ge- 
nerous scorn of the timidity of doubting. The 
mind will most ingeniously place the appara- 
tus between its eye and the object, and be de<^ 
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lighted to find that the one looks as large as the 
oUien 

The consideration of the deluded calculations 
on the effect of insufficient means would lead 
to a wide variety of particulars; I will only 
touch slightly on a few. Various projects of a 
benevolent order would come under this charge. 
Did you ever listen to the discussion of plans 
for the civilization of barbarous nations without 
the intervention of conquest ? I have, with in- 
terest and with despair.* That very many mit 
lions of the species should form only a brutal 
adjunct to civilized and enli^tened man, is a 
melancholy thing, notwithstanding the whimsi- 
cal attempts of some ingenious men to represent 
the state of wandering savages as preferable to 
every other condition of life ; a state for which, 
no doubt, they would have been sincerely glad 
to abandon their fame and proud refinements. 
But where are the means to reclaim these wretch- 
ed beings into the civilized family of man ? A 
few examples indeed are found in history, of 
barbarous tribes being formed into well-order- 
ed and considerably enlightened states by one 
man, who began the attempt without any power 
but that of persuasion. There are other in- 
stances, of the success obtained by a small com- 
bination of men employing the same means; 

* I here place out of view that reUgioD by which Omnipo- 
tence will at length transform the world. 
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as in the great undertaking of the Jesuits in 
South America. But have not these wonderful 
facts been far too few to be made a standard fat 
the speculations of sober men ? And have they 
not also come to us with too little explanation 
to illustrate any general principles ? To me it 
appears extremely difficult to comprehend how 
the means recorded by historians to have been 
employed by some of the unarmed civilizers^ 
could have produced so great an etkcU In ob- 
serving the half-civilized condition of a large 
part of the population of these more improved 
countries, and in reading what travellers de- 
scribe of the state and dispositions of the va- 
rious orders of savages, it would seem a pre- 
sumption unwarranted by any thing we ever 
saw of the powers of the human mind, to sup- 
pose that any man, or any ten. men now oe 
earth, if landed and left on a savage coast, 
would be able to transform a multitude of stu- 
pid or ferocious tribes into a community of 
mild intelligence and regular industry. We are 
therefore led to believe, that the few unac- 
countable instances conspicuous in the history 
of the world, of the success of one or a few 
men in this work, must have been the resoit of 
such a combination of favourable circi 
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cea, co-operating with their genius and pearseve- 
rafice, as no other man can hope to experience. 
Sach events seem like Joshua's arresting the 
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sun and moon» things that have been done, but 
tan be done no more. Pray, which of you, I 
should say, could expect tO' imitate with suc- 
cess, or indeed would think it right if he could, 
the deception of Manco Capac, and awe a wild 
jtnuldtude into order by a commission from the 
sun ? What would be your ^rst expedient in 
the attempt to substitute that regularity and 
constraint which they hate, for that lawless li- 
berty which they love? How could you re^ 
ducfe them to be conscious, or incite them to 
be proud, of those wants, for being subject to 
which they would regard you as their in^riors ; 
wants of which, unless they could comprehend 
the refinement, they must necessarily despise 
the debility ? By what magic are you to ren- 
der visible and palpable any part of the world 
of science or of abstraction to beings who have 
haitUy words to denominate even their sensa^ 
tions ? And by what concentrated force of all 
kinds of magic together, that Egypt or Chaldea 
ever pretended, are you to introduce jiumanity 
and refinement among such creatures as the 
Northern Indians, described by Mr Heame ? If 
an animated young philanthropist still zealously 
maintained that it might be done, I should be 
amused to think how that warm imagination 
would be quelled, if he were obliged to make 
the practical trial. It is easy for him to be 
romi^c while enlivened by the intercourse c^ 
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cultivated society^ while reading of the contri- 
Yances and the patience of ancient legislators^ 
or while infected with the enthusiasm of poetiy. 
He feels as if he could be the moral con- 
queror of a continent He becomes a Hercules 
amidst imaginary labours ; he traverses Untired^ 
while in his room^ wide tracts ctf the wilder^^ 
ness; he surrounds himself with savage men, 
without either trembling or revolting at their 
aspects or fierce exclamations; he makes elo- 
quent speeches to them, though he knows not 
a word of their language, which language in^ 
deed, if he did know it, would perhaps be found 
totally incapable of eloquence ; they listen witb^ 
the deepest attention, are convinced of the 
necessity of adopting new habits of life, and 
speedily soften into humanity, and brighten into 
wisdonu But he would become sober enough^ 
if compelled to travel a thousand miles through 
the desert, or over the snow, with spme of these 
subjects of his lecture^ and legislation ; to 
accompany them in a hunting excursion; to 
choose in a stormy night between exposure in 
the open air and the smoke and grossness of 
their cabins ; to observe the intellectual faculty 
narrowed almost to a point, limited to a scanty 
number of the meanest class of ideas ; to find 
by repeated experiments that his kind of ideas 
could neither reach their understanding nor ex- 
cite their curiosity ; to see the ravenous appe« 
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tite of wolves succeeded for a season by a stupi- 
dity insensible even to the few interests which 
kiiidle the utmost ardour of a savage ; to wit- 
ness loathsome hMts occasionally divernfied by 
abominable ceremonies ; or to be for once the 
Spectator of some of the circuntttances which 
accompany the wars of savages, 
. But ^ere are many more fiuniliar illustrations 
of die extravagant estimate of means. One is, 
die expectation of far too much from mere di- 
rect instruction. This is indeed so general, that 
it will hardly be termed romantic, except in 
tibe most excessive instances. Observe it, how- 
ever, a moment in the concern of education. 
Nothing seems more evident than the influence 
of external circumstances, distinct from the re- 
gular discipline of the parent or tutor, in form- 
ing the chjiracter of youth. And nothing seems 
more evident than that direct instruction, though 
an useful ally to the influence of these circum- 
stances when they are auspicious, is a feeble 
counteractor if they are malignant. And -yet 
this mere instruction is enough, in the account 
of thousands of parents, to lead the youth to 
wisdom and happiness ; even that very youth 
whom the united influence of almost all things 
else which he is exposed to see, and hear, and 
participate, is drawing with the unrelaxing grasp 
of a fiend to destruction. 

A too sanguine opinion of the efficacy of 

9 
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instruction, has sometimes been entertained by 
those who teach from the pulpit. Till the dis-^ 
pensationa of a better age shall be opened ou 
the world, the measure of effect which may 
reasonably be expected from preaching, is to 
be determined by a view of the visible effects 
which are actually produced on congregation3 
from week to week ; and this view is far frcnn 
flattering. One might appeal to preachers in 
general — ^What striking improvements are ap- 
parent in your societies ? When you inculcate 
charity on the Sunday, do the misers in your 
congregations Kberally open their chests and 
purses to the distressed on Monday ? Might I 
not ask as well, whether the rocks and trees 
really did move at the voice of Orpheus ? After 
yeu have unveiled even the scenes of eternity 
to the gay and frivolous, do you find in more 
than some rare instances a dignified seriousness 
take place of their follies ? What is the effect, 
on the elegant splendid professors of chris- 
tianity^ of your inculcation of that solemn in- 
terdiction of their habits. Be not conformed to 
tliis world? Yet, notwithstanding this melan- 
choly state of facts, some preachers, firom the 
persuasion of a mysterious apostolic sacredness 
in the office, or from a vain estimate of their 
personal talents, or from mistaking the applause 
with which the preacher has been flattered, for 
the^proc^^ of a salutary effect, on the minds of 
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tike heaferst and some from a much wmthier 
oaiise, the afiecting influence of sacred truth on 
their own minds, have been inclined to antici- 
pate immense effects from their public minis- 
trations. Melancthon was a romantic youth 
wheii he began to preach. He expected that 
all must be inevitably and immediately per- 
fluadedy when they should hear what he had to 
tell them. But he soon discovered, as he said, 
that old Adam was too hard for young Melanc- 
thon. In addition to the grand fitct of the de- 
pravity of the human heart, there are so many 
causes operating injuriously through the week 
on the characters of those who form a congre- 
gation, that a thoughtfiil man often feels a me- 
lancholy emotion amidst his religious addresses, 
from the reflection that he is making a feeble ef- 
fort against a powerful evil, a single efibrt against 
a combination of evils, a temponuy and transient 
effi>rt against evils of continual operation, and a 
purely, intellectual eflbrt against evils many of 
which act on the senses. When the preacher con- 
aiders the efiect natufally resulting from the sight 
ef so many bad examples, the communications of 
80 many injurious acquaintances, the hearing and 
talking of what would be, if written, so many vo- 
lumes of vanity and nonsense, the predominance 
of fadiionable dissipation in one class, and of vul- 
garity in another ; he must indeed imagine him- 
self endowed with the power of a super-human 
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eloquence, if the instructions, expressed in an 
hour or two on the sabbath, . and soon forgot- 
ten, as he might know, by most of his hearers, 
are to leave something in the mind, which shall 
be through the week the eflScacious repellent 
to the contact and contamination of all these 
forces of mischief. But how soon he would 
cease to imagine such a power in his exhorta* 
tions, if the greater number of his hearers could 
sincerely and accurately tell him, toward the 
end of the week, in what degree these admoni- 
tions had affected and governed them, in oppo« 
sition to their corrupt tendencies and their 
temptations. What would be, in the five or six 
days, the number of the moments and the in- 
stances in which these instructions would be 
proved to have been effectual, compared with 
the whole number of moments and circum- 
stances to which they were justly applicable? 
How often, while hearing such a week^s detail 
of the lives of a considerable proportion of a 
congregation, a man would have occasion to 
say. By whose instructions were these persons 
influenced /Aen, in that neglect of devout exer^^ 
cises, that excess of levity, that waste of time, 
that avowed contempt of religion, that language 
of profaneness and imprecation, those contri- 
vances of selfishness, those paroxysms of passion, 
that study of sensuality, or that general and ob- 
durate depravity ? •:'.". 
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But the preacher whom I deem too sanguiney 
may tell me, that it is not by means of any 
force which he can throw into his religious 
instructions, that he expects them to be effi- 
cacious, but that he believes a divine energy 
will accompany what is undoubtedly a message 
from heaven. I am pleased with the piety, and 
the sound judgment, (as I esteem it,) with 
which he eiqpects the conversion of careless or 
hardened men from nothing less than the opera- 
tion, of a power strictly divine. But I would 
remind him, that the probability, at any given 
8eak)n, that such a power will intervene, must 
be in proportion to the frequency or infrequen- 
cy with which its intervention is actu^Iy mani- 
fested in the general course of experience. In 
other words, it is in proportion to the number 
of happy transformations of character which we 
see taking place under the efficacy of religious 
truth; 

Reformers in general are very apt to over-rate 
the power of the means by which their theories 
are to be realized. They are for ever introdu- 
cing the story of Archimedes, who was to have 
moved the world if he could have found any 
second place on which to plant his engines; 
and imagination discloses to moral and political 
projectors a cloud-built and truly extramundane 
position, which they deem to be exactly such a 
convenience in their department as the mathc- 
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maticlan, whose converse with demonstrations 
had saved part of his reason from being run 
away with by his fancy, confessed to be a desi- 
deratum in his. This terra firma is called the 
Omnipotence of truth. 

It is presumed, that truth must at length, 
by the force of indefatigable enquiry, become 
generally victorious, and that all vice, being the 
result of a mistaken judgment of the nature or 
the means of happiness, must therefore accom- 
pany the exit of error. Of course, it is presu- 
med of the present times also, or of those im- 
mediately approaching, that in every society and 
every mind where truth is clearly admitted, the 
reforms which it dictates must substantially fol- 
low. I have the most confident faith that the 
empire of truth, advancing under a far mightier 
agency than mere philosophic enquiry, is ap- 
pointed to irradiate the latter ages of a dark ^nd 
troubled world ; and, on the strength of prophe** 
tic intimations, I anticipate its coming sooner, by 
at least a thousand centuries, than a disciple of 
that philosophy which rejects revelation, as the 
first proud step toward the improvement of the 
world, is warranted, by a view of the past and 
present state of mankind, to predict The assu- 
rance from the same authority is the foundation 
for believing, that when that sacred empire shi^ * 
overspread the world, the virtues of cbaraoter 
will correspond to the illuminations of uqder* 
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Standing. But in the present state of the moral 
^ system, our expectations of the effect of truth 
on the far greater number of the persons who 
shall admit its convictions, have no right to 
exceed the rules of probability which are taught 
by facts. It would be gratifying no doubt to 
believe, that the several powers in the human 
constitution are so combined, that to gain the 
judgment would be to secure the whole man. 
And if all history, and all memory of our ob- 
servation and experience, could be merged in 
Lethe, it might be believed, perhaps a few 
hours. How could an attentive observer believe 
it longer? Is it not obvious that very many 
persons, with a most absolute conviction, by 
their own ingenuous avowal, that one certain 
course of action is virtue and happiness, and 
another, vice and misery, do yet habitually 
choose the latter? It is not improbable that 
several millions of human beings are at this 
very hour thus acting in violation of the laws 
of goodness, while those laws are clearly ad- 
mitted, not only as impositions of moral autho^ 
rity, but as the vital principles of their own true 
self-interest. • And do not even the best men 

* The criminal himself has the clearest consciousness that 
he violates the dictates of his judgment. How trifling is the 
subtilty which affects to shew that he does not violate them, 
by alleging, that every act of choice must be preceded by a 
determination of the judgment, and that therefore in choosing 
an evil, a man does at the time judge it to be on some account 
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confess a fierce discord between the tendencies 
of their nature, and the dictates of that truth 
which they revere?. They say with St Paul, 
** That which I do, I allow not ; for what I 
would, that I do not ; but what I hate, that I 
do ; to will is present with me, but how to per« 
form that which is good, I find not ; the good 
that I would, that I do not, and the evil which 
I would not, that I do/* Every serious selfc 
observer recollects instances, in which a temp* 
tation, exactly addressed to his passions or his 
habits, has prevailed in spite of the sternest 
interdict of his judgment, pronounced at the 
very crisis. Perhaps the most awful sanctions by 
which the judgment can ever enforce its autho^ 
rity, were distinctly brought to his view at the 
same moment with its convictions. In the sub- 
sequent hour he had to reflect, that the ideas of 
God, of a future account, of a world of retri- 

preferable, though he may know it to be wrong. It Is not to 
be denied that the choice does imply such a conclusion of the 
judgment. But this conclusion is made according to a nar- 
row and subordinate scale of estimating good and evil, whil^ 
the mind is conscious that, judging according to a larger 
scale, the opposite conclusion is true. It judges a thing bet- 
ter for immediate pleasure, which it knows to be worse for 
ultimate advantage. The criminal therefore may be correctly 
said to act according to his judgment, ip choosing it for pre- 
sent pleasure. But since it is the great office of the judgmeist 
to decide what is wisest and best on the vohole^ the man may 
truly be said to act against his judgment, who acts in opposi* 
tion to the conclusions which it forms on this greater scale. 
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bution, could not prevent him from violating 
his conscience. That he did not dwell delibe- 
rately on these ideas, is nothing against my 
aigument. It is in tlie nature of the passions 
not to permit the mind to fix strongly and 
durably on those copsiderations which oppose 
and condemn them. But what greater power 
thap this, is requisite for their fatal triumph i 
If the passions can thus prevent the mind from 
strongly fixing on the most awful considerations 
when distinctly presented, they can destroy the 
efficacy of that truth which presents them. Truth 
can do no more than discriminate the good from 
the evil before us, and declare the consequences 
of our choice. When this is inefficacious, its 
power has failed. And no fact can be more 
evident than that its power often thus fails. I 
should compassionate the self-complacency of 
the man who was not conscious he had to de- 
plore many violations of his own clearest con? 
yictions. And in trying the efficacy of truth on 
others, it would be found, in numberless in* 
stances, that to have informed and convinced a 
man, may be but little toward emancipating him 
from the habits which he sincerely acknowledges 
to be wrong. There is then no"'such inviolable 
connexion as some men have supposed between 
the admission of truth, and consequent action. 
And therefore, however great is the value ot' 
frqth, the expept^tions that presume its omni^ 
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potence, without extraordinaiy intervention, are 
romantic delusion* 

You will observe that in this case of trying 
the efficacj of the truth on others, I have supi^ 
posed the great previous difficulty of presenting 
it to the understanding so^ luminously as to im« 
press irresistible conviction, to be already over^ 
come; though the experimental reformer will 
find this introductory work such an arduous un- 
dertaking, that he will be often tempted to abaup 
don it as a hopeless one. 



LETTER IV. 



As far as the gloomy estimate of means and of 
plans for the amendment of mankind may ap- 
pear to involve the human administration of the 
religion of Christ, I am anxious not to seem 
tQ fail in justice to that religion by which I en- 
tirely believe, and rejoice to believe, that every * 
improvement of a sublime order yet awaiting 
our race must be effected. And I trust I do 
not fail, since I keep in my mind a most clear 
distinction between Christianity itself a9 & divine 
tiling, and the administration of it, by a system 
of merely human powers and means. These 
means are indeed of divine appointment, and to 
a eertain extent are accompanied by a spepia) 
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divine agency. But this agency appears to ac- 
company them only so far as they are success- 
fbly and stopping where the effect stops, leaves 
them to accomplish) if they can, what remains. 
And oh, what remains ? If the general transfor- 
mation of mankind into such persons as could 
be justly deemed true disciples of Christ, were 
regarded as the object of his religion, how mys- 
teriously small a part of that object has this 
divine agency ever yet been exerted to accom- 
plish ! And then, the awful and immense re* 
mainder evinces the inexpressible imbecility of 
the means, when left to be applied as a mere 
human administration. I need not illustrate its 
incompetency by citing the vast majority, the 
numerous millions, of Christendom, nor the 
millions of even our own country, on whom 
this religion has no direct influence. I need 
not observe how many of these have heard or 
read the evangelic declaration ten thousand 
times, nor with what perfect insensibility vast 
numbers can receive its most luminous ideas, 
and most cogent enforcements, which are but 
like arrows meeting the shield of Ajax. Proba- 
bly each religious teacher can recollect, besides 
his general experience, very particular instances, 
in which he has set himself to exert the utmost 
force of his mind, in reasoning, illustration, and 
serious appeal, to impress some one important 
idea on some one class of persons to whom it 
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was most specifically applicable, and has per- 
ceived the plainest indications, both at the 
instant and immediately after, that it was an 
attempt of the same kind as that of demolish- 
ing a tower by attacking it with pebbles. Nor 
do I need to observe how generally, if a mo^ 
mentary impression is made, it is forgotten the 
following hour. . 

A sincere ^isciple of Christianity may witib 
great reluctance admit the conviction of such 
an awful disproportion between the apparatus 
if I may so express it, of the christian meanq^ 
as left to be put in action by mere human eiy- 
ergy, and the object to which they are to be 
applied. But how is he to avoid it ? Is he in 
this one selected instance to reject with scorct 
that method of reasoning from &ct^ which ha^ 
been the grand instrument of ascertaining truth 
in other departments of enquiry ? Or if he is 
to reason from a view of the world, how is his 
imagination (if he has taken some pains to re- 
duce its ascendency) to fabricate before his eyes 
a different world of facts from that on which 
he is coolly fixing his attention ? If after such i^ 
cool observation of mankind, I repeat the re^ 
presentation made in the preceding paragraph^ 
who is prepared to tell me that an opposite de- 
scription would be the true one, and that an 
immense number of persons, even educated 
persons, do not receive the christian declara- 
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tions witih indifllerence, or reject them with 
OMiteiDpt? But if the melancholy statement 
cannot be contradicted, by what ingenuity am 
I to draw from it the very same inference 
which every reasoner would instantly have 
drawn from the exactly contrary state of facts, 
the inference that the means are competent 
to produce the desired efiect without extraor- 
dinary intervention ? Till this ingenuity can be 
Attiunedi I am doomed to listen with a degree 
of wonder, when some of the believers and ad* 
vocates of the gospel are avowing high and- 
cifMitions of its progressive efficacy solely by 
means of the force which it carries as a ra- 
tional address to rational creatures. I- cannot 
help enquiring what length of time is to be 
allowed for the experiment which is to prove 
that no special divine assistance is needful. 
Nor can it be uncandid to ask what is the state 
of the experiment and the success, among those 
who reject every idea of such a divine influence 
as a tenet of miserable fanaticism. Might it 
not be prudent to moderate a little the expres- 
sions of contempt for the persuasion which 
prompts many christians to ask the special as- 
sistance of the Almighty, till the success with- 
out it shall be greater? There will be no at- 
tempt to deny that the effect of the christian 
means, in converting vain and wicked men, 
though small at best, is greater among those 
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who implore this agency of heaven, than among 
those who deny any such operation on thm 
mind.— But surely the question respecting the 
actual measure of effect produced by the admi*. 
nistration of religion, or therefore likely to be 
produced, till there shall be some great change 
in the moral economy of the world, is altoge- 
ther independent of every theological system j 
as much so as any of the problems of science* 
It is a question to be decided by facts; and 
which no doubt the persons that I have alluded 
to would decide in the same manner that I 
bave done, if it could be detached from all con* , 
nexion with system and party, and left purely to 
the knowledge and good sense for which many 
of them are distinguished. 

But, when I introduced the mention of i^ 
formers and their plans, I did not refer in any 
view to Christianity, but to those speculatioiis 
and schemes for the amendment of mankind^ 
which anticipate their eflfect independently of 
its assistance, some of them perhaps silently 
coinciding with several of its principles^ white 
others expressly disclaim them. Unless these 
schemes bring with them, like spirits from 
Heaven, ao intrinsic competence to the grnt 
operatioD, without being met or aided by any 
con&derable d^ree of favourable dispositiim in 
the nature of the Subject, it is too probaUe 
that ibcy will disqppoint their fond prcgecton* 
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There is no avoiding the ungracious perceptimiy 
in viewing the general character of the race, 
tiiat, after some allowance fot what is called 
natural afiection, and for compassionate sympa- 
thy, (an excellent principle, but extremely li- 
mited and often capricious in its operation,) the 
main strength of human feelings consists in the 
love of sensual gratification, of distinction, of 
power, and of money. And by what suicidal 
inconsistency are these principles to lend their 
force to accomplish the schemes of pure reason 
ind virtue, which, they will not fail to perceive, 
4 are plotting against them ? * And if thei/ have 
fiur too perfect an instinct to be trepanned into 
snch an employment of their force, and yet 
are the preponderating agents in the human 
heart, what o^er active principles of it can the 
renovator of human character call to his effec- 
tual aid, against the evils which are accumu- 
lated and defended by what is at once the baser 
and the stronger part ? Whatever principles of 
a better kind there may be in the nature, they 
can hold but a feeble and inert existence un- 
der this predominance of the worse, and could 

^ I am here reminded of the Spaniah story of a village, 
where the devil, haring made the people excessively wicked, 

\was punished by being compelled to assume the appearance, 
end habit of a friar, and to preach so eloquently, in spite of 
hit internal repugnance and rage, that the inhabitants were 
completely reformed. 
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make but a &iDt insurrection in favour of the 
invading virtue. The very worst of them may 
indeed seem to become its allies when it hap- 
pens, as it occasionally will, that the practical 
proceedings which reforming virtue enforces, &1I 
in the same line in which these meaner princi- 
ples can promote their interests. Then, and so 
far, an unsound coincidence may take place, and 
the external effect of those principles may be 
clad in specious appearances of virtue ; but the 
moment that the reforming projector summons 
their co-operation to a service in which they 
must desert their own object and their corrupt 
character, they will desert him. As long as be 
is condemned to depend, for the efficacy of his 
schemes, on the aid of so much pure propensity 
as he shall find in the corrupted subject, he wiD 
be nearly in the case of a man attempting to 
climb a tree by laying hold, first on this side» 
and then on that, of some rotten twig, which 
still breaks off in his hand, and lets him fall 
among the nettles. 

Look again to the state of facts. Collective 
man is human nature ; and the conduct of this 
.assemblage, under the diversified experiments 
continually made on it, expresses its true cha- 
racter, and indicates what may be expected 
from it Now then, to what principle in human 
nature, as thus illustrated by trial, could you 
with confidence appeal in favour of any of the 
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great objects which a benevolent man desires to 
see accomplished ? If there were in it any one 
grand principle of goodness which an earnest 
call and a great occasion would raise into action, 
to assert or redeem the character of the species, 
(me should think it would be what we call, in- 
correctly enough. Humanity. Consider then» in 
this nation for instance, which extols its own 
generous virtues to. the sky, what lively and 
rational i^peals have been made to the whole 
community, respecting the slave trade,* the 
condition of the poor, and the hateful mass of 
cruelty inflicted on brute animals, not to glance 
toward the horrid sacrifices in that temple of 
Moloch named honourable war» which has been 
kept open more than half the past century : — 
all these appeals substantially in vain : And why 
in vain ? If humanity were a powerful princi- 
ple in the nature of the people, they would 
not, in contempt of knowledge, expostulation, 
and spectacles of misery, persist in the most 
enormous violations of it Why in vain ? but 
plainly because there is not enough of the vir- 
tue of humanity, not even in what is deemed a 
highly cultivated state of the human nature, to 

^ Happfly this topic of a c cmation is now set aside : but it 
weuld have remained as immovable as the continent of Africa, 
if the legislature had not been forced into a conviction that, 
on the whole, the slave trade was not adrantageous in point of 
pecuniary interest. 
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answer to the pathetic call. Or if this be nojt 
the * cau6e» let the idolaters of human divinity 
call, like the worshippers of Baal, in a louder 
voice. Their success will too probably be the 
same ; they will obtain no exertion of power^ 
though they cry from morning till the setting 
sun. And meanwhile the observer, who fore^ 
sees their disappointment, would think himsdf 
warranted, but for the melancholy feeling that 
^he nature in question is his own, to mock their 
expectations. — You know that a multitude of 
exemplifications might be added. And the 
thought of so many great and interesting ob- 
jects, relating to the human economy, as a so- 
ber appreciation of means seems to place be- 
yond the reach of the moral revolutionist,* will 
often, if he has genuine benevolence, make him 
sad. He will repeat to himself, << How easy it 
is to conceive these inestimable improvements, 
and haw nobly they would exalt my species; 
but how to work them into the actual condition 
of man i— Are there somewhere in possibility,'' 

* It 18 obvious that I am not supposing this moral revolu- 
tionist to be armed with any power but that of persuasion. 
If he were a monarch, and possessed virtue and talents equal 
to his power, the case would be materially different Even 
then, he would accomplish but little compare4 with what he 
could imagine, and would desire ; yet, to all human appear- 
ance, he might be the instrument of wonderfully changing the 
condition of society within his Ernpu^. If the soul of AMVed 
could return to the earth ! — 
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he will ask, << intellectual and moral engines 
mighty enough to peifonn the great process? 
Where in darkness is the sacred repository in 
which they lie ? What Marraton * shall explore 
the unknown way to it ? The man who would 
not be glady in exchange for the discovery of 
this treasury of powers, to shut up for ever 
the mines of Potosi, would deserve to be im* 
mured as the last victim of those deadly ca» 
vems.'* 

But each speculative visionary thinks the dis- 
covery is made ; and while surveying his own 
great magazine of expedients^ consisting of For- 
tunatus's cap, the philosopher's stone, Alad* 
din's lamp, and other equally efficient articles, 
he is confident that the work may speedily be 
done. These powerful instruments of ameliora- 
tion perhaps lose their individual names under 
the generaJ denomination of Philosophy, a term 
that would be venerable, if it could be saved 
from the misfortune of being hackneyed into 
canty and from the impiety of substituting its 
expedients in the place of divine power. But 
it is of little consequence what denomination 
the projectors assume to themselves or their 
schemes. It is by their fruits that we shall 
know them. Their work is before them i the 
scene of moral disorder presents to them the 
plagues which they are to stop, the mountain 

SpecUtor, No. 56. 
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which they are to remove, the torrent which 
they are to divert, the desert which they are to 
clotne in verdure and bloom. Let them make 
their experiment, and add each his page to the 
gloomy records in which experience contemns 
the folly of imagination.* 



^ In reading lately some part of a well-written book pub« 
lished a few years since^ I came to the following passage, 
which though in connexion indeed with the subject of deC" 
fionSf expresses the author's general opinion of the state of 
society* and of the means of exalting it to wisdom and virtue. 
** The bulk of the community begin to examine, to feel, to 
** understand, their rights and duties. 7%<^ onh^ require the 
**Jbstering care of the Philosopher to ripen them inte complete 
" rationality f and furnish them with the requisites of political 
«« and moral action.'^ Here I paased to indulge my wonder. 
The fostering care of the Philosopher! Why then is not the 
FhOosopher about his bosineas ? Why does he not go and 
indoctiinate a company of peasants in the intervals of a 
ploughing or a harvest day, when he will find them far more 
eager for his instructions than for drink ? Why does he not 
introduce himself among a circle of fartners, who cannot fail, 
as he enters, to be very judiciously discussing, with the aid 
of their punch and their pipes, the most refined questions re- 
specting their rights and duties, and wanting but exactly his 
aid, instead of more punch and tobacco, to possess them- 
selves completely of the requisites of political and moral action ? 
The population of a manufactory, is another most promising 
seminary, where all the moral and intellectual endowments 
are so nearly " ripe," that he will seem less to have the task 
of coltrrating than the pleasure of reaping. Even among the 
company in the ale-house, though the Philosopher might at 
first be sorry, and might wonder, to perceive a slight merge 
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All the speculations and schemes of the 
sanguine projectors of all ages, have left the 
world still a prey to infinite legions of vices 
and miseries,* an immortal band which has 
trampled in scorn on the monuments and the 
dust of the self-idolizing men who dreamed^ 
each in his day, that they were bom to chase 
these evils out of the earth. If these vain de- 
migods of an hour, who trusted to change the 
world, and who perhaps wished to change it 
only to make it a temple to their fiune, could 
be awaked from the unmarked graves into 
which they sunk, to look a little while round 
on the world for some traces of the success of 
their projects, would they not be eager to retire 

of the moral port of the man in the lentitATe, and to find ia 
•o vociferous a mood that enquiring reason which, he had 
supposed, would be waiting for him with the silent anxious 
docility of a pupil of PythagoraSi jet he would find a most 
powerful predisposition to truth and virtue, and there would 
be every thing to hope firom the accuracy of his logic, the 
comprehensiveness of his views, and the beauty of his moral 
sentiments. But perhaps it will be explained, that the Fid- 
losopher does not mean to visit all these people in person; 
but that having first secured the source of influence, having 
taken entire possession of princes, nobility, gentry, and clergy, 
which he expects to do in a very short time, he will manage 
them like an electrical machine, to operate on the bulk of the 
community. Either way the adiievement will be great and 
admirable ; the latter event seems to have been predicted in 
that sibylline sentence, ** When the sky fidls, we shall catch 
hMrks."* 
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again into the chambers of death, to hide the 
shame of their remembered presumption ? The 
wars and tyranny, the rancour cruelty and re- 
venge, together with all the other unnumber- 
ed vices and crimes with which the earth is 
still infested, are enough, if the whole mass 
could be brought within the bounds of any one 
even the most extensive empire, to constitute 
its whole population literally infernals, all but 
their being incarnate, and that indeed they 
would soon, through mutual destruction, cease 
to be. Hitherto the fatal cause of these evils, 
the corruption of the human heart, has sported 
with the weakness, or seduced the strength, of 
aU human contrivances to subdue them. Nor 
do I perceive any signs as yet that we are com* 
mencing a better era, in which the means that 
have failed before, or the expedients of a new 
and mcnre £xtunate invention, shall become ir- 
resistible, like^'the sword of Michael, in our 
hands. The nature cf man still << casts omi^ 
nous conjecture on the v/hole success." While 
Umt is corrupt, it will pervert even the very 
schemes and operations by which the world 
should be improved, though their first princi* 
pies were pure as heaven ; and revolutions, great 
discoveries, augmented science, and new forms 
of polity, will become in effect what may be 
denominated the sublime mechanics of depra-^ 
vity. 
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LETTER V. 

1 HIS view of moral and philosophical projects, 
added to that of the limited exertion of energy 
with which the Almigh^ has accompanied, as 
yet, the dispensation of the gospel, accompanied 
with the consideration of the impotence of hu- 
man effinrts to make that dispensation efficacious 
where his will does not, forms a melancholy and 
awfiil account. In the hours of penuve thought, 
the serious observer, unless he can fully resign 
the condition of man to the infinite wisdom 
and goodness of his Creator, will feel an emo- 
tion of horror, as if standing on the verge of 
a hideous gulf, into which almost all the possi- 
bilities, and speculations, and effi)rts, and hopes, 
relating to the best improvements of mankind, 
are brought down in a long abortive series 
t>y the torrent of ages, to be lost in final des- 
pair. 

To an atheist of enlarged sensibility, if that 
were a possible character, how gloomy, beyond 
all power of description, must be the long re- 
view, and the undefinable prospect, of this tri- 
umph of evil^ unaccompanied, as it must ap- 
pear to his thoughts, by any sublime intelligent 
process, converting, in some manner unknown 
to mortals, this evil into good, either during the 
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course or in the result A devout theist, when 
he becomes sad amidst his contemplations, re- 
covers a solemn and submissive tranquillity, by 
reverting to his assurance of such a wise and 
omnipotent conduct. As a believer in revela- 
tion, he is consoled by the confidence both 
that this train of evils will be converted into 
good in the effect, and that the evil itself in this 
world will at a future period almost cease. He 
is persuaded that the Great Spirit, who presides 
over this mysterious scen§, has yet an energy 
of operation in reserve to be unfolded on the 
earth, such as its inhabitants have never, ex- 
cept in a few momentary glimpses, beheld ; and 
that when his kingdom comes, those powers will 
be manifested, to command the chaas of turbu- 
lent and malignant elements into a new moral 
world. 

And is it not strange, my dear friend, to ob- 
serve how carefully some philosophers, who de- 
plore the condition of the world, and profess to 
expect its amelioration^ keep their speculations 
clear of every idea of Divine Interposition ? 
No builders of houses or cities were ever more 
atten^ve to guard against the access of inunda- 
tion or fire. If He should but touch their pro- 
spective theories of improvement, they would 
renounce them, as defiled and fit only for vul- 
gar fiuiaticism. Their system of Ph)vidence 
would be profane4 by t])e intrusion of the Al- 
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mighty. Man is to effect an apotheosis for 
self', by the hopeful process of exhausting his 
comiptions. And should it take all but an 
endless scries of ages, vices, and woes, to reach 
this glorious attainment, patience may sustain 
Itself the while by the thought that when it is 
realized, it ^ill be hardened with no duty of 
religious gratitude* No time is too long to wait» 
no cost too deep to incur, for the triumph of 
proving that we have no need of that one attri- 
bute of a Divinity, which creates the grand in- 
terest in acknowledging such a Being, the be- 
nevolence that would make us happy. But even 
if this triumph should be found unattainable, the 
independence of spirit which has laboured for 
it, must not at last sink into piety. This afflict- 
ed world, " this poor terrestrial citadel of man,*' 
is to lock its gates, and keep its miseries, rather 
than admit the degradation of receiving help 
from God. 

I wish it were not true that even men who 
firmly believe in the general doctrine of the di- 
vine government of the world, are often be- 
trayed into the impiety of attaching an exces- 
sive importance to human agency in its events. 
How easily a creature of their own species is 
-transformed by a sympathetic pride into a God 
before them ! If what they deem the cause of 
truth and justice, advances with a splendid 
front a£ distinguished names of legislators, or 
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patriots, or military heroes, it must then and 
must therefore triumph ; nothing can withstand 
such talents, accompanied by the zeal of sd 
many faithful adherents. If these shining in. 
sects of fame are crushed, or sink into the des* 
picable reptiles of corruption, alas, then, for 
the cause of truth and justice ! All this while, 
there is no solemn reference to the " Blessed 
and only Potentate." If however the founda- 
tions of their religious faith have not been 
shaken, and they possess any. docility to the les* 
sons of time, they will after a while be taught 
to withdraw their dependence and confidence 
from all subordinate agents, and habitually re- 
gard the Supreme Being as the only power in 
the creation. 

It strikes me as not improbable, that the 
grand moral improvements of a future age may 
be accomplished in a manner that shall leave 
nothing to man but humility and grateful ado^ 
ration. His pride so obstinately ascribes to 
hijoiself whatever good is efiected on the globe, 
that perhaps the Deity will evince his own in- 
terposition, by events as evidently independent 
of human power as the rising of the sun. Per- 
haps some of. them may take place in a man- 
ner but little connected even with human 
operation. Or if the activity of men shall be 
employed as the means of producing all (^ 
them, there will probably be as palpable adifti* 
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proportion between the instruments and the 
events, as there was between the rod of Moses 
and the stupendous phaenomena which follow- 
ed its being stretched forth. No Israelite was 
foolish enough to ascribe to the rod the power 
that divided the sea ; nor will any witness of 
the moral wonders to come attribute them to 
man. 

I hope these extended observations will not 
Mppear like an attempt to exhibit the whole 
stock of means as destitute of all value, and 
the industrious application of them as a labour 
without reward. It is not to depreciate a thing, 
if, in attempting to ascertain its real magnitude, 
it is proved to be little. It is no injustice to 
mechanical powers, to say that slender machines 
will not move rocks and massive timbers ; nor 
to chemical ones, to assert that though an earth- 
quake may fling a promontory from its basis, 
the explosion of an ounce of gunpowder will 
not — Between moral powers also, and the ob- 
jects to which they are applied, there are eter- 
nal laws of proportion ; and it would seem a 
most obvious principle of good sense, that an 
estimate moderately correct of the force of each 
of our means according to these laws, as far as 
they can be ascertained, should precede every 
application of them. Such an estimate has no 
place in a mind under the ascendency of imagi- 
nation, which, therefore, by extravagantly mag- 
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nifying its means, inflates its projects with 
hopes which may justly be called romantic. 
The best corrective of such irrational expecta- 
tion is an appeal to experience. There is an 
immense record of experiments, which wiU tell 
the power of almost all the engines, as worked 
by human hands, in the whole moral magazine. 
And if a man expects any one of them to pro- 
duce a greater effect than ever before, it must 
be because the talents of him that repeats the 
trial, transcend those! of all former experimenta- 
lists, or else because the season is more auspi- 
cious. 

The estimate of the power of means, obtained 
by the appeal to experience, is indeed most hu- 
miliating : but what then ? It is a humble thing 
to be a man. The feebleness of means is, in 
fact, the feebleness of him that employs them ; 
for the most inconsiderable means, when wield- 
ed by celestial powers, can produce the most 
stupendous effects. Till, then, the time shall ar- 
rive for us to assume a nobler rank of existence, 
we must be content to work on the present le- 
vel of our nature, and effect that little which 
we can effect ; unless it be greater magnanimity 
and piety to resolve that because our powers are 
limited to do only little things, they shall there- 
fore, as if in revenge for such an economy, do 
nothing. Our means will do something ; that 
something is what they were meant to effect in 
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our hands, and not that something else whidi 
we all wish thej would efiect, and a visioaary 
BUUfi presumes they will. 

This disproportion between the pow«^ and 
means which mortals are confined to wield, and 
the great objects which all good men would 
desire to accomplish, is a part of the appoint* 
Bients of Him who determined all the relatioas 
in the universe; and He will see to the coo- 
aequences. For the present, he seems to say 
to his servants, ^Forbear to enquire why so 
small a part of those objects to which I have 
summoned your activity, is placed within the 
teach at^ your powers. Your feeble ability for 
action is not accompanied by such a capacity 
of understanding as would be requisite to com-> 
prehend why that ability was made no greater. 
Even if it had been made incomparably greater^ 
would there not still have been objects before 
it too vast for its operation ? Must not the 
highest of created beings still have something 
in view^ which they feel they can but partially 
accomplish till their powers are enlarged ? Must 
there not be an end of improvement in my 
creation, if the powers of my creatures liad be- 
come perfectly equal to the magnitude of their 
designs ? How mean must be the spirit of that 
being that would not make an effort now to- 
ward the accomplishment of something higher 
than he will be able to accomplish till hereafter. 
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Because saightier labourers itould have be^n r^^ 
quidte to effisct all that you wish, will you tbeict- 
fore mnrmur that I have hoooufed you, the in^ 
ferior ones, with the appointment of making a 
soUe exertion ? If there is but little power in 
yotar hands, is it not because I retain the powa 
in wine ? Are you afraid lest that power shoidd 
lail to do all things right, oBfy because jfou aiie 
so little made its instruments ? Be grateful that 
all the work k not to be done without you, and 
that a God employs you in that in whic^ he 
also is employed. But remember that while the 
employment is yours, the success is akogetber 
bis; and that your diligence therefore, and not 
the effect which it produces, will be the test cxf 
your characters. Good men have been employ- 
ediin all ages under the same economy of inade- 
quate means, and what appeared to them incon- 
siderable success. Go to your labours: eveiy 
sincere efibrt will infallibly be one step more 
in yonr own progress to a perfect ^te ; and 
as to the Cause, when / see it necessary for 
a God to interpose in his own matimer, I will 
come**^ 

. I should deem a train of observations ci the 
melandboly hue which shades some of the lat« 
ter pages of this essay, useless^ or perhaps even 
noxious, were I not convinced that a serious 
exhibition of the &^eness of human agency 
in rdatioQ to all great ol^ectSi migbt i^ggcavate 
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the impremoD, often no faint, of the abwhtte 
fiupremacy of God, of the total dependence of 
all mortal eflfort on him, and of the neceasitj 
of devoutly regarding his intervention at every 
moment. It might promote that last attain- 
ment of a zealously good man, the resignation 
to be as diminutive an agent as God pleases, 
and as unsuccessful a one. I am assured also 
that, in a pious mind, the humiliating estimate 
of means and human power, and the conse- 
quent sinking down of all lofty expectations 
founded on them, will leave one single mean, 
and that far the best of all, to be held not only 
of undiminished but of more eminent value than 
ever was ascribed to it before. The noblest of 
all human means must be that which obtains 
the exertion of divine power. The means 
which, introducing no foreign agency, are ap- 
plied directly and immediately to their objects, 
seem to bear such a defined proportion to those 
objects, as to assign and limit the probable 
effect. This strict proportion exists no longer, 
and therefore the possible effects become too 
great for calculation, when that expedient is 
solemnly employed, which is appointed as the 
mean of engaging the divine energy to act on 
the object. If the only means by which Je- 
hoshaphat sought to overcome his superior 
enemy, had been his troops, horses, and arms, 
the proportion between ^ese means and the 
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end would have been perfecdy assignable, and 
the probable result of the conflict a matter of 
ordinary calculation. But when he said " Nei- 
ther know we what to do, but our eyes are up 
unto thee,*' he moved (I speak it reverently) a 
new and infinite force to invade the host o^ 
Moab and Ammon ; and the consequence dis- 
played in their camp the difference between 
an irreligious leader, who could fight only with 
arms and on the level of the plain, and a pious 
one, who could thus assault from Heaven. It 
may not, I own, be perfectly correct, to cite, in 
illustration of the efficacy of prayer, the most 
wonderful ancient examples. Nor is it needful, 
since the experience of dev out and eminently 
rational men, in latter times, has supplied a 
great number of striking instances of important 
advantages so connected with prayer, that they 
deemed them the evident result of it. This 
experience, taken in confirmation of the assu- 
rances of the Bible, warrants ample expectations 
of the efficacy of an earnest and habitual devo- 
tion ;* provided still, as I need not remind 
you, that this mean be employed as the grand 
auxiliary of the other means, and not alone, till 
all the rest are exhausted or impracticable. 
And I am convinced that every man, wbo^ 

* Here I shall not be misunderstood to beliere the multi- 

« 

tude of stories which have been told by deluded jfancy, or de- 
testable impoatifre. 



amidst hia serkxis projects, is apprized of his 
dependence on God, as completely as that de- 
pendence is a fact, will be impelled to pray, 
and anxious to induce his serious friends to 
pray, almost every hour. He will as Uttle, 
^thout it, promise himself any noble success, 
as a mariner would expect to reach a distant 
coast by having his sails spread in a stagnation 
6f the air. — I have intimated my fear that it is 
visionary to expect an unusual success in the 
human administration of religion, unless there 
ate unusual omens ; now a most emphatical 
wpirk of prayer would be such an omen ; and 
l^e indivklual who should solemnly determine 
to try its last possible eflScacy, might probably 
find himself becoming a much more prevailing 
•gent in his little sphere. And if the whole, 
or the greater number, of the disciples of Chris- 
tianity, were, with an earnest unalterable reso- 
lution of each, to combine that Heaven should 
IM>t withhold one single influence which the 
very utmost effixt oli conspiring and perseve- 
ring supplication would obtain, it would be 
the sign that a revolution of the world was at 
hand. 

My dear friend, it is quite time to dismiss 
this whole subject ; though it will probably ap- 
pear to you that I have entirely lost and for- 
gotten the very purpose for which I took it up, 
which certainly was to examine the correctness 

8 
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of some not unusual applications of the epitbet 
Rdliiantic. It seemed necessary, fifst^ to de- 
scribee the characteristics of that extravagance 
which ought to be given up to the charge, with 
some exemplifications. The attempt to do this, 
has led' me into a length of detail of which I had 
no expec^tation. The intention was^ rie:tLt, to di9^ 
play and to vindicate, in an extended lllustnu 
tion, several schemes of life, aild' models of cha- 
racter ; but I will not carry the subject any fur- 
ther. I shall only just specify,- iti concludmg^ 
two or three of those points cf character, on 
which the censure of being romantic has impro- 
perly fallen. 

One is, a disposition to take high example^ 
ibr imitation. I have condemned that extrava- 
gance^ which presumes on the same career of 
action and success that has been the destiny of 
some individuals so extraordinary as to be the 
most conspicuous phenomena of Idstory. But 
this is a very different thing from the diq[)Osition 
to contemplate with emotion the class of men 
who have been illustrious for their excellence 
and their wisdom, to observe with deep atten- 
tion the principles that animated them and the 
process of their attainments, and to keep them 
in view as the standard of character. A man 
may, without a presumptuous estimate of his 
talents, or the expectation of passing throu^ 
any course of unexampled events, indulge the 

R 



ambition to resemble and follow, in the essential 
determination of their characters, those sublime^ 
spirits who are now removed to the kingdook 
where they ^* shine as the stars for ever and 
cver."^ 

A striking departure from the order of custom 
in that rank to which a man belongs, .by devo- 
ting the privileges of that rank to a mode of 
excellence which the people who compose it 
never dreamed to be a duty, will by them be 
denominate romantic* They will wonder why 
a man that ought to be just like thenu^ves,. 
should ^afifect a quite difibrent style of life^, 
should attempt unusual plans of doing good^ 
should distaste the society of his class, and 
should put. himself under some extraordinary 
discipline of virtue, though every point of hia 
system may be the dictate of reason and con^* 
science. 

The irreligious will apply this epithet to the 
determination to make, and the zeal to inculcate, 
great exertions and sacrifices for a purely moral 
ideal reward. Some gross and palpable prize is 
requisite to excite their energies, and thereibre, 
aelf-denial repaid by conscience, beneficence 
without fame, and the delight of resembling the 
Divinity, appear very visionary felicities^ 

The epithet will often be applied to a man 
who feels it an imperious duty to realize, as far 
as possible, and as soon as possible, every thing 
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which in theory tie approves and appldudsi Ydir 
will often hear a circle of {lerbaps respectable 
persons' ii^eeing entire!/ '-that ^this onb is an 
e^celletit principle oit action^ and that other mI 
amiable quality^' and a* third a suUiiite-'ett:et>r 
lence, who would be amazed at your dfiuiaiicisiiiyl 
if you were to adjure them solernnty^ * and say^ 
'< My friends, from this moment you are bounds 
from thi^ moment W9 afe dll bound, on peril of 
the displeasure of God, to* realize in ouiselvesy 
to the last possible extent, all that we haVe thiidsp 
applaudied/' Through some &tal defect of con>>; 
science, there is a very general feeling, regard*- 
ing the h^h order of moral and religious attam*- 
ments, that though.it is a glorious and happy; 
exaltation to possess them, yet it is perfectly - 
safe to stop contented where we are. One is'^ 
confoanded to hear irritable persons applauding, 
a chafabter of self-coinmandy persons who trifle 
away their days admiring the instances of a 
strenuous improvement of time, rich persomi 
praising examples of extraoidinary beneficence 
which they know far surpass themselves, though 
without larger means, and all expressing thcdr 
deep respect for the men who have been most 
eminent for devotional habits, — and yet appa- 
rently with no consciousness that they are tbem« 
selves placed in a solemn election of hence-« 
forth striving in earnest to exemplify this very 
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time pftcb of charactei; or of being condemned 
in the day of judgment 
. Finallj, in the applicaticm of this epithet, but 
little allowance is generally made for the very 
gireat diflerence between a man's entertaining 
high designs and hopes for himself alone, and 
his eMertaining them relative to other persons. 
It may be very romantic for a man to promise 
himself to e£fect such designs upon others as it 
may be very reasonable to meditate for himseJC 
If be feels the powerful habitual impulse of 
conviction prompting him to the highest attain- 
ments of wisdom and excellence, he may per* 
iiaps justly hope to reach them himself, Uiough 
it would be most extravagant to extend the 
same hope to all ^e persons to whom he may 
tiy to impart the impulse. I specify the at* 
tainments of wisdom sjid exceUence^ because, ta 
the distinction between the designs and hopes 
which a man might entertain for himself, and 
those which he might have respecting others, 
it is necessary to add a further distinction as ta 
the nature of those which he might entertain 
only for himself. His extraordinary plans and 
expectations for himself might be of such a 
nature as to depend on other persons for their 
accomplishment, and might therefore be as ex- 
travagant as if other persons alone had been 
their object Or, on the contrary, they may be 
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of a kind which shaU not need the co-operation 
of other persons, and may be realized indepen- 
dently of their vnW. The design of acquiring 
immense riches, or becoming the commander 
of an army, or the legislator of a nation, must 
in its progress be dependent on other beings be- 
sides the individual, in too many thousand points 
for a considerate man to presume that he shall 
be fortunate in them all. But the schemes of 
eminent personal attidnments, not being depen- 
dent in any of these ways, are romantic only 
when there is some fatal intellectual or moral de- 
fect in the mind itself which has adopted them. 
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On s&me of the Cau9€S by -whtdi Evangelieal 
Religion hai been rendered rmacceptable to 
Persons qfciUtivtifed Tost 6. 
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My dear Friend j 



While this life is passing so fast away, it is 
striking to observe the various forms of charac-. 
ter in which men choose, to spend this intcof: 
diictory season of their being, and to^nter on. 
its ^ture greater stage. If 4ome lone of these 
forms is more > eligible than all the > rest for en- 
tering:on that greater stage^ rs thoughtfiil man 
will surely wish for that to behis own -^ and to 
ascertain which it is» is the most important of 
all his enquiries. We» my friend, are persuaded 
that the enquiry^ if serious, will soon terminate, 
and that the christian chajracter will be selected 
as the. only one, in which it is wise l0 await 
the call into eternity^ Indeed the assuiance of 
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our eternal existence itself rests but on that au- 
thoritj which dictates also the right introduction 
to it. 

The christian bloracter is simply a conform- 
iQr to the whole religion of Christ But this 
lOplies a coardial admission of that whole reli- 
gion } and it meets, on the contrary, in many 
'minds not denjring it to be a communication 
from God, a disposition to shrink from some of 
its peculiar distinctions, or to modify them. I 
am not now to learn that the substantial cause 
of this is that repugnance in human nature to 
what is purely divine, which revelation affirms, 
and all history proves, and which perhaps some 
of the humiliating points of the christian sys« 
tern are more adapted to provoke, than any 
tiling else that ever came from heaven. N6r 
da I need to be told how nlach diis chief cause 
has aided and i^gravated the power of those 
iobordinate ones which may have conspired 
to prevent the success of evai^elical religion 
among one dass of persons, I mean persons of 
la refined taste, and whose feelings concerning 
what is great and excellent have been disci« 
plined to accord with a literary or philosophical 
standard. But even had diere been less of this 
natural SEverskin in such minds^ or had there 
been none, some of tiie causes which have act- 
M on theaa^ would, nevertheless have tended, 
necessarily, as' fir as they had any operation 
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at all, to lessen the attraction of pure chriati^ 
anity.— J wish to illustrate several of these 
causes, after briefly describing the antichris* 
tian feelings in which I ' have observed their 
efiect 

It is true that many persons of taste have^ 
without any precise disbelief ctf the christian 
truths so little concern about region in any 
form, that the unthinking distike which they 
may occasionally feel to the evangelical prin^ 
ciples hardly deserves to be described* These 
are to be assigned, Mrhatever may be their &eul«« 
ties or improvements, to the numerons triflers^ 
on whom we can pronounce only the general 
condemnation of irreligibn, their feelings noi 
being sufficiently marked for a more discrimi^ 
native censure* ftit the aversion to the evan* 
gelical system is of a more defined character, as 
it exists in a mind too serious for ijie follies of 
the world and the neglect of all religion, and.aai 
which the very aversion becomes, at times» the 
subject of painful and apprdiensive reflectiokit 
from a consciousness that it is an unhappy 
symptom^ if that view of the subjects by whidi 
it is excited, has really the sanction of divine 
revelation. If a person of sikch a mind discloseS 
himself to you, be would describe how Iter 
elevated ienttimeut, inspired by die cbnteoiplte 
lion of other sublime subjects, k confbande4^ 
and rinks mortified into the heirt^ when AiM 
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new subject is presented to his view. It seems 
to require almost a total change of his mental 
habits to admit this as the roost . interesting 
subject of all, while yet he dares not reject the 
authority which supports its claims. The dig- 
nity of religion, as a general and refined specu- 
lation, he may have long acknowledged ; but it 
appears to him as if it lost part of that dignity, 
in taking the specific form of the evangelical 
system ; just as if an ethereal being were re- 
duced to combine his radiance and subtilty 
with an earthly nature. He is aware that reli- 
gion in the abstract, or in other words, the 
principles which constitute the relation of all 
intelligent creatures indiscriminately with the 
Deity, must receive a special modification, by 
means of the addition of some other principles, 
in order to become a peculiar religious economy 
for a particular race of those creatures, espe- 
cially for a little and a guilty race. And the 
christian revelation assigns the principles by 
which this religion in the abstract, the religion 
of the universe, is thus modified into the pecu- 
liar form required for the nature and condition 
of man. But when he contemplates some of 
fhese principles, which do indeed place our 
nature and condition in a very humbling point 
of view, he can with di£Sculty avoid r^pretting 
that our relations with the divinity should be 
fixed according to such an econofpyt Hie gos- 
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pel appears to bim like the image in Nebu- 
chadnezzar's dream, refulgent Indeed with a 
head of gold ; the sublime truths which are 
independent of every peculiar dispensation are 
luminously exhibited ; but the doctrines which 
are added as descriptive of the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the christian economy, appear 
leas splendid, and as if descending towards the 
qualities of iron and day. In admitting this 
portion of the system as a part of the truth, 
his feelings amount to the wish that a different 
theory, had been true. It is therefore with a 
degree :of shrinking reluctance that he some- 
times adverts to the ideas peculiar to the gos- 
pel. He would, willingly lose this specific 
scheme of doctrines in a more general theory of 
religion, instead of resigning every wider spe- 
culation for this scheme, in which Qod has 
comprized/ and distinguished by a very pecu- 
liar character, all the religion which he. wills to 
be known, :or to be useful, to our wojlj). He 
would gladly evade the conviction that the 
gospel is. sio far from being merely one.- of the 
modes, or merely even the best of the.jnpdes, 
of religion, that it is, as to us, the compicehjen- 
si?e and exclusive mode} insomuch ^at he 
who .l}fS;,9ot a religion concordant ^with the 
NjBw .T^t^n)^ nt, is without a religion* He .8|i£» 
fers himself to pass the year in a dissatisfied 
uncertawty, and » criounal peig^ct of 4ei::idipgf 
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whether his cold reception of the ^ci6c views 
of Christianity will render unavailing his regard 
for those more general truths respecting the 
Deity, moral rectitude, and a future state, which 
are necessarily at the basis of the system. He 
is afraid to examine and determine the question, 
whether it will be safe to rest in a scheme com- 
posed of the general principles of wisdom and 
virtue, selected from the christian oracles and 
Ae speculations of philosophy, harmonised by 
reason, and embellidied by taste. If it were 
safe, he would much rather be the dignified 
professor of such a philosophic refinement c€ 
Christianity, than yield himself to be complete^ 
ly humbled into a submissive disciple of Jesus 
Christ. This refined ^rstem woidd be dear of 
tiie unwelcome peculiarities of christian doc- 
trine, and it would also allow some different 
ideas of the nature of moral excellence. He 
would not be so explicitly condemned for in- 
dulging a disposition to admire and imitate some 
of those models of character which, however 
opposite to pare christian excellence, the world 
has always idolized^ 

I wish I could display, in the most fimible 
manner, the considerations which shew how fhr 
Mch a state of mind is wrong. But, for the pf e^ 
ataM, my object is to remark on a few of die 
tenses which may have contributed to it 

I do not, for a moment, plact among these 
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causes that continual diahonour which the reli- 
gion of Christ has suffered, through the cor- 
rupted institutions, and the depraved character 
of individuals or communities of what is call- 
ed the christian world. Such a man as I have 
supposed, understands what its tendency and 
dictates really are, so far at least that, in con- 
templating tlie bigotry, persecution, hypocrisy, 
and worldly ambition, which have stained, and 
continue to stain, the christian history, his 
mind instantly dissevers, by a decisive glance 
of thought, all these evils, and the pretended 
christians who are accountable for them, from 
the religion which is as distinct irora them as 
the Spirit that pervades all things is pure from 
matter and from sin. In his view, these odious 
things and these wicked men that have arro- 
gated and dctilcd the christian name, sink out 
of sight through a chasm, like Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram, and leave the camp and the cause 
holy, though they leave the numbers small. It 
needs so very moderate a share of discernment, 
in a protestant country at least, where a well- 
known volume exhibits the religion itself ge- 
nuine and entire as it came from heaven, to 
perceive the utter disconnexion and antipathy 
between it and all these abominations, that to 
take them as congenial and inseparable, be- 
trays, in every instance, a detestable want of 
principle, or a pitiable wuit of sense. The de- 
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feet of cordialHy toward the religion of Christ, 
in the persons that I am accusing, does not 
arise from this debility or this injustice. They 
would not be less equitable to Christianity than 
they would to some estimable man, whom they 
would not esteem the less because villains that 
bated him, knew, however, so well the excel- 
lence of his name and character, as gladly to 
employ them to aid their schemes, or to shelter 
their crimes.— But indeed these remarks are not 
strictly to the purpose ; since the prgudice which 
a wesdt or corrupt mitfili! receives from such a 
view of the christian history, operates, as we 
see, by facts, not discriminatively against parti- 
cular characteristics of Christianity, but against 
die whole system, and leads towards a denial 
of its divine origin. On the contrary, the class 
of persons now in question fully admit its di- 
vine authority, but feel a deep dislike to some 
of its most peculiar distinctions. These pecu- 
liarities they may wish, as I have said, to re- 
fine away, but, in moments of impartial seri* 
ousness, are constrained to admit the convic- 
tion, or something very near the conviction, of 
their being inseparable from the sacred econo* 
my. This however fails to subdue or conciliate 
the heart ; and the dislike to some of the parts 
has oflen an influence on the affections in re- 
gard to the whole. That portion of the system 
which they think they could admire is admitted 
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with the coldness of. a mere speculative assent^/ 
from the intruding recollection of its being cdm-^ 
bined with something else which they cannot 
admire. Those distinctions from which they 
recoil, are chiefly comprized in that view of 
Christianity which, among a large proportion oC 
the professors of it, is denominated, in a some- 
what specific sense. Evangelical, and therefore 
I have adopted this denomination in the titlei 
of this letter^.. Christianity tal^en in this view 
contains — a humiliating estimate of the moral ' 
condition of man, aa a being radically corrupt— r 
the doctrine of redemption from that condi- 
tion by the merit and sufferings of Christ— the 
doctrine of a divine influence being necessary 
to transform the character of the human mind, 
in order to prepare it for a higher station in 
the universe — and a grand moral peculiarity by 
which it insists on humility, penitence, and a se- 
paration from the spirit and habits of the world. 
— I do not see any necessity for a more format 
and amplified description of that mode of under- 
standing Christianity which has assumed the dis- 
tinctive epithet Evangelical, and which is not, 
to say the least, more discriminatively designa- 
ted among the scoffing part of the wits, critics, 
and theologians of the day, by the terms Fanati- 
cal, Calvinistical, Methodistical. 

I may here notice that, . though the greater 
share of the injurious influences on which I may 
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remark openXm more pointedly against the pe« 
euliar doctrines of christiani^, yet some of them 
are fataUy hostile to that moral ^^t which the 
religion partly retains, even when reduced, as 
fiur as it can be reduced, toward the form of a 
mere philosophical theory. And I would ob- 
serve finally, that though I have ^cified the 
more refined and intellectual class oif minds, as 
indisposed to the religion of Christ by the causes 
to which I refer, and though I keep them prin- 
ctpally in view, yet Ae influence of some of 
these causes extends to many persons of subor« 
dinate mental rank. 



LETTER IL 

In the view of an intelligent and honest min4 
the religion of Christ stands as clear of all 
connexion with the corruption of men, and 
churches, and ages, as when it was first re- 
vealed. It retains its purity like Moses in 
Egypt, or Daniel in Babylon, or the Saviour of 
the world himself while he mingled with scribes 
and pharisees, or publicans and sinners. But 
though it thus instantly and totally separates 
itself from all appearance of relation to the 

vices of bad men, a d^ee of eSoit may be re* 

8 
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quired ia order ta drnphy h^ or to Tiew it, in 

an equally perfect leparatioii £roin the weakneiB 

of good ones* It is in reality no more ideni^ed 

with the one than with j^ other ; its essential 

sublimity is as incapable of being reduced to 

littleness, as its purity is of tmitiflg with vicew 

But it tnxy have a vital connexion with a weak 

mind, while it necessarily disowns a wicked 

one f and the qusfities of that mind with which 

it confessedly unites itself will much more 

seem to adhere to it, than of that with whicii 

all its principles are in totid antipathy^ It will 

be more natural to take those persons who are 

acknowledged the real suljgects of its influence^ 

as illustrations of its nature, than those Ott 

whom it may be chaiged as one of the great-* 

est of their crimes, that that pretend to be ks 

friends^ Hie perception of its nature and d%L 

nity must be very vivid in the man who can 

ebserve it in its state of intimate combinatioik 

with the thcHights, affections, and language of 

its disdptes, without losing sight for one Mf^ 

ment of its essential quafities and lustre. No 

possible associaticMK^ indeed can diminish the 

grandeur of scnne parts of the christian system. 

The doctrine of immortality, for instance, can* 

ttot be reduced to take even a transient appear* 

ance of littleness by the meanest or most un*' 

couth words and images that shall ever be em- 

pkyed to itpresent it But there are some 

s 
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Other points of the system which have not the 
ttme obvious philosophic sublimity. And these 
principles are capable of acquiring, fix>m the 
mental defects of their beUevers, such associa- 
tions as will give a character very different from 
our common ideas of sublimity to so much as 
they constitute of the evangelical economy. One 
of the causes therefore which I meant to notice, 
as having excited in persons of taste a sentiment 
unfavourable to the reception of evangelical re- 
ligion, is, that this is the religion of many weak 
iand uncultivated minds. 

The schools of philosophy have been com- 
posed of men of superior faculties and extensive 
accomplishments, who could sustain the dignity 
of the &vourite doctrines, by the knowledge 
and eloquence which were but the common 
qualifications of their disciples and advocates. 
They could attract refined and aspiring spirits 
by proclaiming, that the temple of their goddess 
was no rendezvous for vulgar men. On the 
contrary, it is the beneficent distinction of the 
gospel, that notwithstanding it is of a magni- 
tude to interest and to surpass angelic investi- 
gation, (and therefore assuredly to pour contempt 
•on the pride of human intelligence that rejects 
it for its meanness^ it is yet most expressly sent 
to the class which philosophers have always 
despised. And a good man feels it a cause of 
grateful joy, that a communication has come 
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from heaven, adapted to effect the happiness of 
multitudes, in ^ite of natural debility or ne* 
glected education. He is grateful to him who 
has << hidden these things ftoxti the wise and 
prudent, and i«evealed them to babes,'' while 
he observes that confined capacities do not pre- 
clude the entrance, and the permanent resi- 
dence, of that sacred combination of truth and 
power, which finds no place in the minds of 
many philosophers, and wits, and statesitien* 
But it is not to be denied that tiie natural 
consequence follows. C ontracted 'imd obscured 
in its abode, the inhabitant w31 appear, as the 
sun through a misty sky, with but little of its 
magnificence, to a man who can be-ccmtlent to 
regard the weakest mode of displaying itself to 
which it can be reduced, as the noblest to 
which it can be elevated. In taking such a 
dwelling, the religion seems to imitate what 
was prophesied of its author, that, when he 
should be seen, there would be no beauty that 
he should be desired. This humiliation is inevit- 
able ; for unless miracles are wrought, to im- 
part to the less intellectual disciples an enlarged 
power of thinking, the evangelic truth must 
accommodate itself to the dimensions and unrcM 
fined habitudes of their minds. And perhapff 
the exhibitions of it will come fortii with 
more of the character of those minds than of 
its own celestial distinctions: insomuch that if 
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tbere were no declaratioii of the sacred sysUnUt 
but in the forms of conception and language in 
which they declare it, even a very candid man 
might hesitate to admit it as the sost glorious 
gift of heaven. Happily, he finds the solgect 
imparted by other ondes } but while from them 
he receives it in its own character^ he is tempted 
to. wish he could detach it from^ all the aasocia* 
tions which he feels it has acquired from the 
humbler exhibition. And he does not greatly 
wonder that other nsen of the same intellectual 
habits and with a less candid and profound 
solicitude to receive with simplicity every thing 
that really eomes from God, should have admits 
ted a very injurious inpf emion from these amo* 

They would not make this impression on a 
man already devoted to the religion of Jesoa 
Christ. No passion that has become predomi* 
nant is ever cooled by any thing which can be 
associated with its object, while that object it- 
self continues unakered. The passion is even 
willing to verify its power, and the merit of that 
which interests it, by sometimes letting the 
unpleaaiBg associations surround and touch the 
object for an instant^ and then chafing them 
away $ and it welcomes with augmented attach- 
meint that ob^t coming forth from them un- 
stained ; iss happy spirits at the last day will 
receite with joy theiftifafdaei recovered from the 
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dust ifi a state of purity that will leave evcny 
thing belonging to the dust behind. A zealous 
christian exults to feel in contempt of how 
many counteracting circumstances he can still 
love his religion, and that this counteraction^ 
by exciting his understanding to make a more 
defined estimate of its excellence, has bist made 
him love it the more. It has now preoccupied 
even those avenues of taste and imagination, by 
which alone the ungracious effect of associa^ 
tions could have been admitted. The thing iU 
sdf is dose to his mind, and therefbre the causes 
which would have misrepresented it, by coming 
between, have lost their power. As be hears 
the sentiments of sincere Christianity £iom the 
weak and illiterate, he says to himseif~-All this 
is indeed little, but I am happy to feel thiUthe 
subject itself is great, and that this humble dia-^ 
play of it cannot make it appear to me didfeN 
ent from what I absolutely know it to be ; any 
more than a ckmded atmosphere can diminish 
my impression of the grandeur of the heavens^ 
after I have so often beheld the pure azure, and 
the host of stars. I am glad that it has in this 
man all the consolatory and all the purifying 
efficacy which I wish that my more elevated 
views of it may not fiiil to have in me* Tliis h 
the chief end for which a divine communica* 
tion can have been granted to tbe world. If 
this religion had been of a nature to seek te^ 
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acquire lustre to itself from the mental dignitj. 
of its disciples, rather than to make them pure 
and happy amidst their littleness, it would have 
been sent to none of us. At least, not to me ; 
for 'though I would be grateful for an order of 
ideas somewhat superior to those of my unculti- 
vated fellow-christian, I am conscious that the 
noblest forms of thought in which I apprehend, 
or could represent, the subject, do but contract 
its amplitude, do but depress its sablimi^. 
Those superior qpirits who are said to rgoice 
over the first proof of the eflScacy of divine 
truth, have rejoiced over its introduction, even 
in so humble a farm, into the mind of this man, 
and probably see in fact but little diflference, in 
point of speculative greatness, between his man« 
ner of viewing and illustrating it and mine. If 
Jesus Christ could be on earth as before, he 
would receive this disciple, and benignantly 
approve, for its operation on the heart, that 
faith in his doctrines, which men of taste might 
be tempted to despise for its want of intellectual 
refinement And since all his true disciples are 
destined to attain greatness at length, ^e time 
is coming, when each pious though now con* 
tracted mind will do justice to this high subject. 
Meanwhile, such as this subject will appear to 
the intelligence of immortals, and such as it 
will be expressed in their eloquence, such it 
really is now ; and I should deplore the perver* 
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sity of my mind, if I felt more disposed to take 
the character of the religion from that style ^ of 
its exhibition in which it appears humiliated^ 
than from that in which I am assured it will be 
sublime. If, while we are ail advancing to meet 
the revelations of eternity, I have a more vivid 
and comprehensive idea than these less privi- 
leged christians, of the glory of our religion, as 
displayed in the New Testament, and if I can 
much more delightfully participate the senti- 
ments which devout genius has uttered in the 
contemplation of it, I am therefore called upon 
to excel them as much in devotedness to thia 
religion, as I have a more luminous view of its 
excellence. 

Let the spirit of the evangelical system once 
gain the ascendancy^ and it may thus defy the 
impressions tending to associate disagreeable 
ideas with its principles j as the angels in the 
house of Lot forced away the unworthy as- 
sailants. But it requires a most extraordinary 
energy of conviction^ to obtain a cordial re- 
ception for these principles, if such impressions 
have pre-occupied the mind. And that they 
should thus have pre-occupied the man of tast^ 
is not wonderful, if you consider how early^ 
how often, and by what diversities of the sailMf 
general cause, they may have been made on 
him. As the gospel comprizes an ampl^ i as- 
semblage of inteUectual views, and as the great- 
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cr nmnber of chriitianf are iDevkably diiqualu 
fied to do justice to them, even w any degree* 
by the aame causes which disqualify them to do 
justice to other intellectual sul:gects» it is not 
' improbaUe, that the greater munber of expre^ 
tions which he has heard in his whole li£i^ have 
been utterly below the subject Obviously this 
m a very serious drcomstance ; fi>r if be had 
lieard as much spoken on any other intellectual 
subject, as for instance, poetry, or aationomyt 
for which perhaps he has a passion, and if a si* 
milar proportion of what he had heard had been 
as much below the siAjject, he would probably 
have acquired but little partiality for either of 
those studies. And it is a very melaachdy de» 
position against the human hMrt, that the gos- 
pel needs fewer un&vourable associations to be* 
come unacceptaUe to it, than any other import* 
ant subject. 

The injurious impressions have perhs|^ struck 
his mind in many ways. For instance, he has 
met with some zealous christians, who not only 
were very slighdy acquainted with the evidences 
of the truth, and the illustrations of the reason* 
aUeness, of their religion^ but who actually felt 
no interest in the enquiry. PerlM^ps more than 
one individual attempted to deter him from 
pursuing it, by suggesting that enquiry either 
implies doubt, which was pronounced a crimi* 
mX state of mind, or will probably l«ad to it^ as 
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^ judgment on the profane curiosity t^hicb, on 
9uch a subject, was not satisfied with implicitly 
believing. It was thought that an attempt to 
examine the foundation would be likely to end 
in a wish to demolish the structure. 

He may scmietimes have heard the discourse 
of sincere christians^ whose religion involved no 
intdlectual exercise^ and, strictly speaking, no 
sufgect of intellect Separately £rom their feel* 
tngs, it had no definition, no topics, no distinct 
succession of views. And if he or "Some other 
person attempted to talk on some part of the 
religion itse^^ as a thing definable and imports 
ant, independently of the feelings of ray indi- 
vidua), and as consisting in a vast congeries of 
ideas, relating to the divine government of the 
worlds to the nature of the ecodomy disclosed 
by the Messiah, . to the distinct doctrines dedu^ 
cible firom that economy, to moral principles^ 
and to the greatness of the future proq^ts oi 
man, they seemed to have no concern in Aat 
religion, and impatiently interrupted the sub- 
ject with the observation — That is not expe* 
rience. 

Others be has heard continually recurring 
to two or three points of opinion, sele^ed 
perhaps in conformity to a system, <a> per^ 
haps in consequence of some easual ^aiic^ 
tion of the individual's thoughts, and assert- 
ed to be the life and essence of phristianity« 
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These opinions he has heard zealously though 
not argumentatively defended, even when they 
were not attacked or questioned. If they "osere 
called in question, it was an evidence not less 
of depraved principle than of perverted judg- 
ment. All other religious truths were repre- 
sented as deriving their authority and import- 
ance purely from these, and indeed as deriving 
so little authority and importance, that it was 
almost needless ever to advert to them. The 
n^lect of constantly repeating and enforcing 
these opinions was said to be the chief cause 
of the melancholy failure attending the effints 
to promote Christianity in the world, and of the 
decay of particular religious sodelies. Though 
he could not perceive how these points were 
essential to Christianity, even admitting them to 
be true, they were made the sole and decisive 
standard for distinguishing between a genuine 
and a false profession of it. And perhaps they 
were abruptly appUed in eager haste to any sen- 
timent which he happened to express concern- 
ing religion, as a test of its quality, and a proof 
of its corruptness. 

In some instances, he may have observed 
some one idea or doctrine, though not especi- 
ally sanctioned by any system, to have so mono- 
polized the mind, that every conversation, from 
whatever point of the compass it started, was 
certain to find its way to the favourite topic. 
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while he was sometimes fretted^ sometimes- amu« 
sed, and never much improved, by observing its 
progress to the appointed place. If his situa- 
tion and connexions rendered it unavoidable j^ 
him often to hear this unfortunate manner >af 
discoursipg on religion, his mind probably fell 
into a fault very similar to. that of his weU?meati* 
ing acquaintance. As this worthy man could 
never speak on the subject without, soon bring- 
ing the whole of it down to one particular point, 
so the more refined and intellectual listener bQp 
came unable to think on the subject without 
adverting immediately to the narrow illustra- 
tion of it exhibited by this one man. In con- 
sequence of this connexion of ideas, he per- 
haps became, disinclined to think on the suli^ 
ject at all ; or, if he was disposed or constrain^ 
ed to think of it, he was so 'averse to let his 
views of Christianity thus converge to the. little* 
ness of a point, that he laboured to expand them 
till they tost all specifically evangelical distinc* 
tions in the wideness of generality and abstrao* 
tion. ^ 

Again, the majority of christians are preclii* 
ded, by their condition in life, from any ac« 
quirement of general knowledge. It would bc^ 
unpardonable in this more cultivated man not 
to iqake the allowance for the natural efiect of 
this circumstance on the extent of their religi* 
ous ideas. But he has met with numbers, who 
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had no incoimderable meaiM, both m to moDey, 
judging by their unnGceMary expoaces, and at 
to leisure, judging by the ^piantity of time con* 
aoBied in ueeiess chat, or in neediest sleep, to 
Ibmith their mindt with various information, 
hot who were quite on a level, in this retpect, 
with thote of the humblett rank. They never 
6!fen suspected that knowledge could have any 
Gonnexion with religion, or that they could not 
be as clearly and amply in possession of the 
gnat subject as a man whose faculties had 
been exercised, and whose extended acquaints 
ance with things would supply an endless series 
of ideas illustrative of rel%ion% He has per« 
haps even heard them make a kind of merit 
of tiieir indifierence to knowledge, as if it were 
die proof or the result of a higher value for re« 
^on. If a hint of wonder was insinuated at 
Aeir reading so little, and within to very con- 
fSned a scope, it would be replied, that they 
Aought it enough to read the Bible ; at if it 
irere possible for a person -whose mind fixes 
with inquisitive attention on what is b^>re 
Inra, even to read through the Bible without at 
least ten thousand such questions being start- 
ed hi his mind as can be answered only from 
sources of information extraneous to the Bible. 
But he perceived that this reading the Bible 
was no work of inquisitive thought ; and in* 
'dieed he has commonly found that thote wh# 
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have no wish for any thing like' a general imr 
provement in knowledge^ have no dispositkm 
lor the real business of thinking, even in reli* 
gion, and that their discourse on that siibject is 
the dttdowre of intdlectual poverty. He has 
seen them live cm for a number of years ooo- 
tent wi4b,tbe sane cenfined views^ the same 
Boeagre list of topics, and the tame uncouth re* 
UgtoiMS language. In so conaderahle a space of 
time, the diligent investigation of truth would 
have give« much more deamess to thor facui^ 
ties^ and niuch more preeiaion to ihe artides of 
their belief. They might have ramified the few 
leading articles into a rich diversity of subor(& 
nate prindples and important inferences. They 
might have learned to place the christian 4xudi 
in all those combouiions with the other parts 
o£ our knowledge, b> which it is enabled to 
present new and striking aspects, and to multi^ 
ply its arguments to the understanding, and its 
appeals to the heart. They might have ren» 
dered nature, history, and the present views of 
the moral world, tributary to the illnstratkm 
and the eflfect of their religion. But they lie* 
glected, and even despised, all these means of 
enlarging their ideas of a subject which they 
professed to hold of infinite importance. Yet 
perhaps, if this man of more intellectual habits 
shewed but little interest in conversing with 
them on that subject, or sometimes seemed 



,» 
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anxious to avoid it, this was considered as pure 
aversion to religion j and what had been unin- 
teresting to him as doctrine, became revolting 
as reproof.* 

He may not un£requently have heard worthy 
but illiterate persons expressing their utmost ad- 
miration of sayings, passages in books, or public 
discourses, which he could not help perceiving 
were but imperfectly sense. While on the other 
hand, when he has introduced a favourite pas« 
sage, or an admired book, they have perhaps 
shewn no perception of its beau^, or expressed 
a doubt of its tendency, from its not being in 
the language of common-place. Or perhaps they 
have directly avowed that they could not under- 
stand it, in a manner that very plainly implied 
that therefore it was of no value. Possibly when 
he has expressed his high admiration of some of 
the views of the gospel, such, for instance, as 
struck the mind of Rousseau, he has been mor- 
tified to find that some sublime distinctions of 
the religion of Christ are lost to many of his 
disciples, from being of too abstract a kind for 
the apprehension of any but improved and re- 
flective men. 

If he had generally found in those christian 



* I own that what I said of Jesus Christ's gladly receiving 
one of the humbler mtellectual order for his disciple, will but 
iU apply td some of the characters that I describe. 
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professors whose intellectual powers and attain- 
ments werie small^ a candid humility, instructing 
them, while expressing their animated gratitude 
for what acquaintance with religion they had 
been able to attain, and for the immortal hopes 
springing from it, to feel that they had but a con- 
fined view of a subject which is of immense va- 
riety and magnitude, he would have been too 
much pleased by this amiable feeling, to be much 
repelled by the defective character of their con- 
ceptions and expressions. But often, on the con- 
trary, he has observed such a complacent sense 
of sufficiency in the little sphere, as if it compri- 
zed every thing which it is possible, or which it is 
of consequence, for any mind to see in the chris- 
tian religion* They were like persons who should 
doubt the information that an infinitely greater 
number of stars can be seen through a telescope 
than they ever beheld, and who have no curiosity 
to try. 

Many christians may have appeared to him 
to attach stn extremely disproportionate import- 
ance to the precise modes of religious obser- 
vances, not only in the hour of controversy re- 
specting them, when they are always magnified 
far beyond their real consequence, but in the 
habitual course of their religious references* 
These modes may be either such as are adhered 
to by whole communities of christians^ perhaps 
as their respective marks of distinctioafrom one 
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aoother ; or any smaller ceremonial peculiarities 
devised and pleaded for bj particular individuals 
or families. 

The religious habits of some christians may 
have disgusted him excessively. Every thing 
which could even distantly remind him of gri* 
mace, would inevitably do this ; as, for in- 
stance, a solemn lifting up of the eyes, artificial 
impulses of the breath, grotesque and regulated 
gestures and postures in religious exercises, an 
affixted fiUtering of the voice, and, I might add, 
abrupt religious exclamations in common dis- 
course, though they were even benedictiottB to 
-the Almighty, which he has often heard so ilK 
timed as to have an irreverent and almost a lu* 
dicrous efibct. In a mind such as I am suppo^ 
sing, the happiest improvement in point of vene* 
ration for genuine religion will produce no de*- 
gree of tolerance still for these habits. Nor will 
the dislike to them be lessened by ever so per* 
feet a conviction of the sincere piety of the per- 
sons who practise them. 

In the conversation of illiterate christians he 
has perhaps frequently heard the most unfor- 
tunate metaphors and similies employed to ex- 
plain or enforce evangelical sentiments ; and 
probably, if he twenty times recollected one of 
those sentiments, or if he heard a similar one 
from some other quarter, die repulsive figure 

was swe to recur to his imi^natioo. If he has 

8 
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heard so many of these, that each christian to- 
pic has acquired its appropriate image, you can 
easily conceive what a lively perception of the 
importance of the subject itself must be requi- 
site to overcome the disgust and banish the 
associations. The feeling accompanying these 
topics, as connected with these ideas, Ivill be. 
somewhat like that which spoils the pleasure 
of reading a noble poet, Virgil for instance, 
when each admired passage recalls the images 
into which it has been degraded in that kind 
of imitation denominated travesty. It may be 
added, that the reluctance to think of the sub- 
ject because it is connected with these ideas, 
strengthens that connexion. For often the ear-^ 
nest wish not to dwell on the disagreeable 
images, produces a mischievous redaction by 
which they press more forcibly on the mind. 
The tenacity with which ideas adhere to the 
mind, is in proportion to the degree of interest, 
whether pleasing or un pleasing, which accom* 
panics them ; and an idea cannot well be ac- 
companied by a stronger kind of interest than 
the earnest wish to escape from it. If we could 
cease to di^ke it, it would soon cease to haunt 
us. It may also be observed, that the infre- 
quency of thinking upon the evangelical sub- 
jects, will confirm the injurious associations. 
The same mental law operates in regard to sub- 
jects as ia regard to persons. If any unfortu- 
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nate incident, or any drcumstance of expres- 
sion or conduct, displeased us in our first meet- 
ing with a person, it will be strongly recalled 
each subsequent time that we see him, if we 
meet him but seldom ; on the contrary, if our 
intercourse with a person becomes frequent or 
habitual, not only such a first unpleasing cir- 
cumstance, but many fi^Uowing ones, may be 
forgotten.— This observation might be of some 
use to a man that really wishes to dissolve in 
his mind the connexion between evangelical 
subjects and such disagreeable ideas ; as he will 
perceive that one of the most effectual means 
would be to make those subjects familiar by of* 
ten thinking on them. 

While remarking on the effect of unpleasing 
images employed to illustrate christian princi« 
pies, I cannot help wishing that religious teach- 
ers were aware of the propriety of not ampli- 
fying the less dignified class of those metaphors 
which it may be proper enough sometimes to 
introduce, and which perhaps are employed, in 
a short and rapid way, in the Bible. I shall 
notice only that common one in which the be- 
nefits and pleasures of religion are represent- 
ed under the image of food. I do not recol- 
lect that, in the New Testament at least, this 
metaphor is ever drawn to a great length. But 
firom the facility of the process, it is not strange 
that it has been amplified both in books and 
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into the most extended descriptions^ 
.uid the dining-room has been exhausted of 
inages, and the language ransacked for sub- 
atantives and adjectives^ to stimulate the spi- 
ritual palate. The meti^hor is combined yrith 
so many terms in our language, that it will 
sometimes unavoidably occur, and when em- 
ployed in the simplest and shortest form, it 
may, by transiently suggesting the analogy, as- 
sist the thought without lessening the subject 
But it is degrading to spiritual ideas to be ex- 
tensively and systematically transmuted, I might 
say cooked^ into sensual ones. The analogy be- 
tween mean things and dignified ones should 
never be pursued farther than one or two points 
of necessary illustration ; for if it is traced to 
every circumstance in which a resemblance can 
be found or fancied, the mean thing no longer 
serves the humble and useful purpose of merely 
illustrating some qualities of the great one, but 
becomes formally its representative and equal. 
By their being made to touch at all points, the 
meaner is constituted a scale to measure and 
to limit the magnitude of the superior, and thus 
the importance of the one shrinks to the in- 
significance of the other. It will take some time 
for a man to recover any great degree of so- 
lemnity in thinking on the delights or the sup- 
ports of religion, after he has seen them redu- 
ced into all the forms of eating and drinking. 
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In such amplified analogies it often happens, th«t 
the most fanciful or that the coarsest points of 
the resemblance remain longest in the thoughts. 
When the mind has been taught to descend 
to a low manner of considering divine truth* 
it will easily descend to the lowest. Tliere is 
no such violent tendency to abstraction and sub- 
limity in the minds of the generality of readers 
and hearers, as to render it necessary to take 
any great pains for the purpose of retaining their 
ideas in some small degree of alliance with 
matter. 

The preceding pages. are a short description 
of some of the prominent circumstances of re- 
pellency, which are connected with evangelical 
religion by means of its uncultivated and inju- 
dicious professors ; and more might have been 
added. After such a description, it would be 
ui^ust not to observe that some christians, of a 
subordinate intellectual order, are. distinguished 
by such an unassuming simplicity, by so much 
refinement of conscience, and by a piety so 
fervent and even exalted, that it would imply 
a very perverted state of mind in a cultivated 
man, if these examples did not operate, not- 
withstanding the confined scope of their ideas, 
to attract him toward the faith which renders 
them so happy and excellent, rather than to re- 
pel him from it. But I am supposing his mind 
to be in a perverted state, and am infinitely far 
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from the impiety of defending him. This sup- 
position however being made» I feel no surprize^ 
on surveying the majority of the persohs com- 
posing evangelical communities, that this man 
has acquired ati accumulation of prgudices 
ugainst some of the distinguishing features of the ^ 
gospel. Permitting himself to feel as if the cir- 
cuiiistances which thus diminish or distort an 
order of christian sentiments, were inseparable 
from it, he is inclined to regret that there should 
be any divine sanctions against his framing for 
himself, perhaps indeed on the foundation oiT 
those principles in Christianity which he can- 
not but admire, a more enlarged scheme of re- 
ligion. 

It was especially unfortunate if, while this 
man was attaining a high degree of mental cul- 
tivation, the senior persons, whether parents or 
other relatives or friends, in whose society he 
lived and was still regarded as a subject of edu" 
cation^ inculcated religious principles in a man- 
ner so unacceptable to taste. In this ease, the 
unavoidable frequency of intercourse, must have 
rendered the counteractive operation of the un- 
pleasing circumstances associated with chris- 
tian truth almost incessant And it would na- 
turally become continually stronger. For each 
repetition of that which offended his refined 
intellectual habits, would incite him to value 
aiid cherish them the more, and to cidti- 
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▼ate them according to a standard still mora 
IbreigD from all congenially with his precep-^ 
tors. These habits he periu^ b^^ and cc»» 
ttnued to acquire from books of elq^t seati* 
fluent or philosophical research, whidi he read 
kk disr^^ard of the advice or the injunction to 
read scarcely any but works specifically religi- 
ous. To such studies he has again and again 
returned witli an animated rebound from sys* 
iematic common-places, whether delivered in 
private or in public instruction, and luis felt 
the full contrast between the force, lustre* and 
flsental richness, accompanying the moral q>e* 
culations or poetical visions of genius, and the^ 
manner in which the truths of the gospel had. 
been conveyed. He was not serious and honest 
enough to make, when in retirement, a candid 
eflfort to abstract these truths from the form in 
which they were thus unhappily exhibited, and* 
try how they would appear in a better. He 
could easily have transferred them into this bet» 
ter form ; or at least, if he could not, be had 
but a very small portion of that mental superi- 
ority, of which he was congratulating himself 
that his disgusts were an evidence. But his 
sense of the duty of doing this was perhaps less 
cogent, from his perceiving that the evangelical 
doctrines were inculcated by his relatives with 
no less deficiency of the means of proving them 
true, than of rendering them interesting ; and 
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• 

he could easily disciern that his instructor^ had 
received the articles of their faith implicitly 
from a class of teachers, or a religious com- 
munity, without even a subsequent exercise of 
reasoning to confirm what they had thus adopt- 
ed. They believed these articles through the 
habit of hearing them, and maintained them by 
the habit of believing them. The recoil of his 
feelings therefore did not alarm his conscience 
with the conviction of its being absolutely the 
truth of God, that, under this uninviting form, 
he was reluctant to embrace. Unaided by such 
a conviction already existing in him, and un« 
armed with a force of argument sufficient to 
impress it, the seriousness, perhaps sometimes 
harsh seriousness, of his friends, incessantly 
asserting his mind to be in a fatal condition, 
till he should think and feel exactly as they did, 
was little likely to conciliate his repugnance. 
When sometimes their admonitions took the 
mild or pathetic tone, his respect for their pi- 
ety, and his gratitude for their afiectionate so- 
licitude, had perhaps a momentary effect to 
make him earnestly wi9h he could abdicate 
every intellectual refinement, and adopt in pi- 
ous simplicity all their feelings and ideas. But 
as the . contracted views, the rude figures, and 
the mixture of systematic and illiterate lan- 
guage, recurred, his mind would agajn revolt, 
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aod compel bim to say, This cannot, will not, be 
my mode of religion. . 

How much one wiabes to have bad the oppor- 
tunity of saying to such a man. Why wiU you 
not understand that there is no necessity for this 
to be the mode of your religion ? By what want 
of acuteness do you fail to distinguish between 
the mode (a mere extrinsic and casual mode) 
and the essence f In the world of nature you see 
the same simple elements wrought into the plain- 
est and most beautiful, into the most diminutive 
and the most majestic forms. So the same sim- 
ple principles of christian truth may constitute 
the basis of a very inferior or a very noble order 
of ideas. The principles themselves have an in- 
variable quality; but they were not imparted 
to man to be fixed in the mind as so many bare 
scientific propositions, each confined to one 
single mode of conception, without any colla- 
teral ideas, and to be always expressed in one 
unalterable form of words. They are placed 
there in order to spread out, if I might so ex- 
press it, into a great multitude and diversity of 
ideas and feelings. These ideas and feelings, 
forming round the pure simple principles, will 
correspond, and will make those principles 
seem to correspond, to the meaner or more 
dignified intellectual rank of the mind. Why 
will you not perceive that the subject which 
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take3 90 humbte a style in its less intellectual 
believers, unfolds greater proportions through a 
gradation of larger and still larger Acuities, and 
with facility occupies the whole capacity of the 
amplest mind, in the same manner as the ocean 
fills a gulph as easily as a creek ? Through this 
series it retains an identity of its essentia prin<* 
ciples, and appears progressively a nobler thing 
only by gaining a position for more ndbly dis- 
playing itself. Why will you not follow it 
through this gradation, till it reach the point 
where it is presented in a greatness of charac- 
ter, to correspond with the improved state of 
your mind ? Nev^r fear lest the gospel should 
prove not sublime enough for the elevation of 
your thoughts ! If you could attain an intellec- 
tual eminence from which you would look with 
pity on the rank which you at present hcHdf 
you would still find the dignity of this subject 
occupying your level, and rising above it. Do 
you doubt this ? What then do you think of 
such minds for instance, as those of Milton and 
Pascal ? And by how many degrees of the in- 
tellectual scale, shall yours surpass them» to 
authorize your feeling that to be little which 
they felt to be great ? They were often consci- 
ous of the magnificence of christian truth filling, 
distending, and exceeding, their faculties, and 
sometimes wished for greater powers to do it 
justice. In their noblest contemplations, they 
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did not feel their minds elevating the sutgect^ 
but the subject elevating their minds. Now 
consider that their views of the gospel were^ in 
essence, the same with those of its meanest 
sincere disciples ; and that therefore many sen- 
timents which, by their unhappy form, have- 
disgusted you so much, bore a faithfiil though 
bumble analogy to the ideas of these sublime 
christifins. Why then, while hearing such sen- 
timents, have you not learnt the habit of dart- 
ing upward, by means of this analogy, to the 
noblest s^le of the subject, instead of abandon- 
ing the subject itself in the recoil from the un- 
fiMTtunate mode of presenting it ? Have you not 
cause to fear that your dislike goes deeper than 
the mode of its appearance ? For, else, would 
you not anxiously seek, and rejoice to meet, the 
divine subject in that lustre of array, that trans> 
juration of aspect, by which its grandeur is thus 
redeemed ? 

I would make a solemn appeal to the under- 
standing and the conscience of such a man. I 
would say to him. Is it among the excellencies 
of a mind of taste, that it loses, when the reli- 
gion of Christ is concerned, all the value of its 
discrimination ? Do you not absolutely know 
that the littleness which you see investing that 
religion, is adventitious? Are you not certain 
that in hearing the discourse of such men, if 
indeed they were now to be found, as those 
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that I have named, the evangelical truths would 
appear to you most sublime, and that thi^ 
are not less noble in fact than they would ap* 
pear as displayed (com those minds? Even if 
A^ also failed, and all modern christians^ 
without one exception, had conspired to give 
an unimpressive aspect to the subject of dieir 
profession, do you never read the New Testa- 
ment ? If you do, is it in that state of suscept- 
ible seriousness, without which you will have 
no just perception of its character, without 
which you are but like an ignorant clown who^ 
happening to look at the heavens, perceives 
nothing more awful in that wilderness of suns 
than in the row of lamps along the streets ? If 
you do read that book, in the better state of feel- 
ing, I have no comprehension of the mechanism 
of your mind, if the first perception would not 
be that of a simple venerable dignity, and if the 
second would not be that of a certain abstract 
undefinable magnificence, a perception of some* 
thing which, behind this simplicity, expands into 
a greatness beyond the compass of your mind ; 
an impression like that with which a thought- 
ful man would have looked on the countenance 
of Newton after he had published his disco- 
veries, feeling a kind of mystical absorption in 
the attempt to comprehend the magnitude of 
the soul residing within that form. When in 
ll^is state of serious susceptibility, have you not 
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dho petveived in the character and the manner 
of the first apostles of this truth, while they 
were declaring it, an expression of dignity, al- 
together different from that of other distin- 
guished men, and much more refined and hea- 
venly ? If you examined the cause, you per- 
ceived that the dignity arose partly from their 
being employed as living oracles of this truth, 
tmd still more from their whole characters be- 
ing pervaded by its spirit. And have you not 
been sometimes conscious, for a moment, that 
if it possessed your soul as it did theirs, it 
would make you one of the most elevated of 
all mortals ? You would then display a combi- 
nation of sanctity, devotion, disinterestedness, su- 
periority to external things, energy, and exult- 
ing hope, in comparison of which the ambition 
of a conqueror, or the pride of a self-admiring 
philosopher, would be a very vulgar kind of 
dignity. You acknowledge these representa- 
tions to be just ; you allow that the kind of 
sublimity which you have sometimes perceived 
in the New Testament, that the qualities of the 
apostolic spirit, and that the intellectual and 
moral greatness of some modern christians, ex- 
press the genuine character of the evangelic re- 
ligion, and therefore evince its dignity. But 
then, is it not most disingenuous in you to al- 
low the meanness which you know to be but 
associated and separable, to be admitted by 
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your own miad as ao excuse for it8 alienation 
from what is acknowledged to be the very con* 
trary of meanness ? Ought you not to turn on 
yourself, with keen indigqalion at that want of 
rectitude whidi resigns you to the effect of 
these associations, or with contempt of the de? 
bility which tries in vain to break them ? Is it 
for you to be offended at the mental weakqesy 
of christians, you, whose intellectual vigour, and 
whose sense of justice, but leave you tO; sink 
helpless in the fastidiousue^ of sickly taste, an4 
to lament that so many inferior spirits have been 
consoled and saved by this divine iaith as to make 
it. impossible for you to embraqe it, even though 
your own salvation depend on it ? At the very 
same time perhaps this weakness take^ the form 
of pride. Let that pride speak but ; it would be 
curious to hear it say, that your mental refiner 
ment perhaps mighi have permitted you to as* 
sume your ground on tlie same eminence with 
Milton and Pascal, if so many humbler beings 
did not disgrace it, by occupying the, declivity 
and the vale. 

But after all, what need of referring to illu^ 
trious names, as if the claims of that wfaicl) 
you acknowledge to be from heaven should be 
made to depend on the number of those wbQ 
have received it gracefully ; or as if a rational 
being could calmly wait for his taste to be con* 
ciliated, before he woiild einbrace a system, by 
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which his immortal interest is to be secured? 
Is the difference, as dedared by the Supreme 
Authori^, between the consequences of cordi- 
aUj receiving or not receiving the evangelical 
wptem so small, that a solemn contemplation of 
it would not overwhelm you with wonder and 
mortification that so subordinate a counterac- 
tion could so long have made you unjust to 
yourself i And if you avoid this contemplation, 
will therefore the difference and the ultimate 
loss prove less serious, because you would not 
exercise thought enough to anticipate it? If 
tb^ consequence should prove to be inexpressi- 
biy disastrous, will a perversity of refinement ap- 
pear a worthy cause for which to have incurred 
it ? You deserve to be disgusted with a divine 
communication, and to lose all its advantages^ 
if you can thus let every thing have a greater in- 
fluence on your feelings concerning it than its 
truth and importance, and if its accidental and 
separable associations with littleness, can coun- 
ta^act its essential inseparable ones with the 
Governor and Redeemer of the world, with 
happiness, and with eternity. With what com- 
passion you might be justly regarded by an illi- 
terate but zealous christian, whose interest in 
the truths of the New Testament at once con- 
stitutes the best felicity here, and carries him 
rapidly toward the kingdom of his Father, while 
you are standing aloof, and perhaps thinking. 
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that if he and all such as he were dead, you 
might, after a while, acquire the spirit which 
should impel you also toward heaven. But why 
do you not ieel your individual concern in this 
great subject as * absolutely as if all men were 
dead, and you heard alone in the earth the vmce 
of God ; or as if you saw, like the solitary exile 
of Patmos, an awful appearance of Jesus Christ» 
and the visions of hereafter ? What is it to you 
that many christians have given an aspect of lit- 
tleness to the gospel, or that a few have display- 
ed it in majesty ? 



LETTER III. 

• 

Another cause wMch I think has tended to 
render evangelical religion less acceptable to per- 
sons of taste, is the peculiarity of language adopt- 
ed in the discourses and books of its teachers, as 
well as in the religious correspondence and con- 
versation of christians. I do not refer to any 
past age, when an excessive quaintness deform- 
ed the style of composition, both on religion and 
all other subjects ; my assertion is respecting the 
diction at present in use. 

The works taken collectively of the best wri- 
ters in the language, have created and fixed a 
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grand standard of general phraseology. If any 
department is exempted firom the authority of 
this standard, it is the low one of humour and 
bufibonery^ in which the writer may coin and 
fitthion phrases according to bis whim. But in 
the language of grave subjects, that authority ia 
absolute. It docs indeed allow indefinite varie- 
ties of what is called style, since twenty pure 
and able writers might be cited, who have had 
each a different style ; but yet there is a cer* 
tain general character of expression which they 
have all substantially concurred to establish* 
This compound result of all their modes of wri- 
ting is become sanctioned as the classical man- 
ner of employing the language, as the fcMrm ia 
which it constitutes the most pure general ve- 
hicle of thought. And though it is difficult to 
define this standard, yet a person of taste instant- 
ly feels when it is transgressed or deserted, and 
says very confidently— I am certain that no 
classical writer ever employed that phrase, or 
would ever have combined those words in such 
a manner. 

Now the deviations from this standard must 
be, first, by a mean or vulgar diction, which is 
below it ; or secondly, by a barbarous diction, 
which is out of it, or fix'eign to it ; or thirdly, 
by a diction which, though fi^ieign to it, is 
yet not to be termed barbarous^ because it is 
elevated entirely above the authority of the 
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standard, by a super-human force or m^esty of 
thought, or a super-human communiqation Of 
truth. 

I might make some charge against the lan- 
guage of divines under the first of the^e dia- 
tinctions ; but my present attention is to what 
seems to me to come under the second charac-> 
ter of diflbrence from the standard, that of be<» 
ing barbarous. — The phrases peculiar to any 
trade, profession, or fraternity, are barbarous^ 
if they were not low ; they are commonly 
both. The language of law is felt by every 
one to be barbarous in the extreme, not only 
by the huge lumber of its technical terms, but 
by its very structure, in such parts of it as do 
not consist of technical terms. The language of 
science is barbarous, as far as it differs arbitra- 
rily, and in more than the use of those terms 
which are indispensable to the science, from the 
pure general model. And I am afraid that, on 
the same principle, the accustomed diction of 
evangelical religion also must be pronounced 
barbarous. For I suppose it will be instantly 
allowed, that the mode of expression of the 
greater number of evangelical divines ^ and 

* When I say evangelical divines^ I concur with the opi- 
nion of those, who deem a considerable, and, in an intellect 
tiud and literary view, a highly respectable class of the wri- 
ters who have professedly taught Christianity, to be no^ strictly 
/evangelical. They might rather be denominated moral and 

u 
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prc^essors is widely different from the standard 
of general language, not only by the necessary 
adoption of some peculiar terms, but by a con- 
tinued and systematic cast of phraseology ; in- 
somuch that in reading or hearing five or six 
sentences of an evangelical discourse, you as- 
certain the school by the mere turn of expres- 
aon, independently of any attention to the 
quality of the ideas. If, in order to try what 
those ideas would appear in a different form of 
words, you attempted to reduce a paragraph to 
the language employed by intellectual men in 
speaking or writing well on general subjects, 
you would find it must be absolutely a version. 
There is no room and no need to collect phrases 
and quotations ; but you know how easily it 
could be done ; and the specimens would give 

phflosophical divioes, treating very ably on the generalities of 
religion, and on the christian morals, but not placing the 
economy of redemption exactly in that Hght in whidk the 
New Testament appears to me to (dace it. Some of these 
have avoided the kind of dialect on which I am animadvert- 
iDg, not only by means of a diction more classical and digni- 
fied in the, general principles of its structure, but also by 
avoiding the ideas with which the phrases of this dialect are 
commooly associated. I may however here observe, that it is 
by no means altogether confined to the specifically evangelical 
department of writing and discourse, though it there prevails 
the roost, and with the greatest number aC phrases. It ex- 
tends, in some degree, into the majority of writing on reli- 
gion in genera], and may therefore be odled the theological^ 
almost as properly as die evangelical, dialect. 
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the idea of an attempt to create, out of the 
general mass of the language, a dialect which 
^ould be intrinsically spiritual, and so exclu« 
sively appropriated to christian doctrine as to 
be totally unserviceable for any other subject^ 
and to become ludicrous when applied to it ^ 
And this being extracted, like the sabbath from 
the common course of time, the more extensive 
form of diction is abandoned, with all its powers, 
diversities, and elegance, to secular subjects and 
the use €fi the profane* It is a kind of popery of 
langua^, requiring every thing to be marked 
with the signs of the holy church, and forbid- 
ding any one to minister to religion except in 
consecrated speech. 

Supposing that a heathen foreigner had ac- 
quired a full acquaintance with our language 
in its most classical construction, yet without 
learning any thing about the gospel, (which 
it is true enough he might do,) and that he 
then happened to read or hear an evangelical 
discourse — he would be exceedingly surprized 
at the strange cast of phraseology. He would 

* This 18 to true, that it is no uncommon expedient with 
the wndd be wits, to introduce some of the spiritual phrasei^ 
in speaking of any thing which they wish to render ludi- 
crous ; and they are generally so far successful as to be re- 
warded by the laugh or the smile of the circle, who probaUjr 
never had the privilege of hearing wit, and have not the tense 
or conscience to care about religion* 
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probably be more arrested and occupied by ihe 
singularity of the diction tiian by that of the 
ideas ; whereas the general course of the dic- 
tion ^ould appear but the sam^ m that to 
which he had been accustomed. It should be 
ftudi diat he would not even tliink of it, but 
only of the new subject and peculiar ideas 
which it should present to his view; unlesit 
there could be some advantage in the necessity 
of looking at these ideas through the mist and 
conAision of the double medium created by the 
ioperinduction of an qnoouUi dialect oflha plain 
kttguagew--Or if he were i9ot a stranger to the 
Mfc^ect, but had acquired its leading principles 
from some author or speaker who employed 
(with the addition of a very small number of 
peculiar terms) the same style in which he 
would have illustrated any oliier serious sub- 
ject, he would still be not less surprized. ^' Is 
it possible/' he would say, as soon as he could 
apprehend what he was attending to^ '* that 
these are the very same views which lately pre- 
sented themselves with such lucid simplicity 
to my understanding ? Or is there something 
more, of which 1 am not aware, conveyed and 
concealed under these strange forms of phrase ? 
Is this another stage of the religion, the school 
of the adepts, in which I am not yet initiated ? 
And does religion then every where, as well as 
in rm/ country, affect to shew and guard its inw 
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portance by relinquishing tbe simple languagQ 
of intelligence^ and asaunsing an obscure dialect 
of its own ? Or is this the diction of an indivi- 
dual onfys and of one who really intends but t9 
convey the smne ideas th^t I have received In 
so much more clear and manly a style? But 
then, in what remote corner^ placed beyond tb% 
authority of criticism and the circulation of li^ 
terature, where a most dignified language stag» 
nates into barbarism, did this man study hia 
religion and acquire his phrases f Or by what 
inconceivable perversion of taste and o£ laboitf 
has he framed, for the sentiments of bis relii 
gion, a vehicle so uncongenial with the elo- 
quence of his country, and so adapted to dii^ 
sodate them from all connex^n with thftt elo» 
quence ?*' 

My dear friend^ if I were not conscious of 
the most solemn and cordial veneration fox 
evangelical religion itself, I should be mor^ 
afraid to trust myself in making these obserr 
viUions on the usual manner of expressing itf 
ideas. If I am uncandid I am willing. to bt 
corrected. Perhaps my description of this 
manner exaggerated ; but that there is a great 
and systematical difference between it and tbf 
tru^ classical diction, is most palpably obviou% 
and I cannot help regarding it as an unfortUp 
nate circumstance. It gives the gospel too 
much the air of a professional thingi which 
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must have its peculiar cast of phrases, for ther^ 
mutual recognition of its proficients, in the 
same manner as other precessions, 'arts, and 
mysteries, have theirs. This is officiously pla- 
cing the singularity of littleness to draw atten- 
tion to the singularity of greatness, which in 
the very act it misrepresents and obscures. It 
IS giving an uncouthness of manner to a beauty 
which should attract all hearts. It is teaching 
a provincial dialect to the rising instructor of a 
world. It is imposing the guise of a little formal 
ecclesiastic on what is destined for an universal 
monarch. 
' Would it not be an improvement in the ad- 
ministration of religion, whether by means of 
qpeaking or writing, if christian truth were 
conveyed in that uncoloured neutral vehicle of 
expression which is adapted indifferently to 
common serious subjects i But it may be made 
a question whether it can be perfectly conveyed 
in such language. This point therefore requires 
a little consideration. The diction on which I 
have animadverted, may be distinguished into 
three parts. 

The first is a peculiar mode of using various 
common words. And this peculiarity consists 
partly in expressing ideas by such single words • 
as do not simply and directly belong to them, 
instead of other single words which do simply 
and directly belong to them and in general Ian- 
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guage »e used to express tiiem ;* and partly ia 
using such combinations of words as make un- 
couth phrases. Now is this necessary? The 
answer to the question is immediately obvious 
as to the former part of the description ; there 
can be no need to use one common word in an 

• 

affected manner to convey an idea which there 
is another common word at hand to express in 
the simplest and most usual manner. And then 
as to phrases, composed of an uncouth combi- 
nation of words which are common, and have 
no d^ree of technicality^— are they necessary I 
They are not absolutely necessary, unless each 
of them conveys a thought of so exquisitely sin- 
gular a signification, that no other conjunction 
of terms could have expressed it ; a thought 
which was never suggested by one mind to an- 
other till these three or four words happened 
to fall out of the regular order of the language 
into a strange phrase ; a thought which cannot 
be expressed in the language of another coun- 
try that has not a correspondent idiom ; an4 
which will vanish from the world if ever this 
phrase shall be forgotten. But these combina- 
tions of words have no such pretensions. They 
will seldom appear to express a meaning which 

* As foriostance, toaUc^ andconversationy instead of co9u/«c#, 
actions f pr deportment ;Jlesh, instead, sometimes, of Mi/} some- 
timeS| of natural inclination. 
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it required soch a fi3rtiiiuite or such a 
mis expedient to bring and to retain within the 
icope of our ideas. Veiy often their sense ia 
of M general and commoii a kind, that you 
t^ould easily have expressed it in five or ten difl 
ibrent fbrms of words. Some of these phrasea 
would seem to have been originally the mere 
|)rocIuce of affectation, and some to have been 
itlvi^nted to give an af^earance of particular 
significance to ideas which were so plain and 
cMimmi, that they seemed to have no force as 
fejihibfted in the ordmaty cast of diction, ta 
rdigion, as in other deputments, artificial turns 
of eapression have often been resorted to^ in 
order to relieve the obvious plainness of the 
thought In whatever manner however the 
language was first perverted into these artifi^ 
eial modes, it would be easy to try whether 
they are become such special and privileged 
vebibles of thought, that no other forms of 
words can express what is supposed to be their 
nen^c. And it would be found that these 
phrases,. as it is within our familiar experience 
that all phrases, consisting of only common 
Words, and having no relation to art or science, 
can bfe exchanged for several different combina^ 
tions of words, without materially altering the 
thought or lengthening the expression. I con* 
elude then, that what I have described as th^ 
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first part of the theological dialect, the peculiar 
mode of using common words, is not absoluteljr 
necessary as a vehicle of christian truths. 

The second part of the diction consists, not 
in a peculiar mode of using common words, but 
in a class of words peculiar in themselves, as bcr 
ing seldom used except by divines, but of which 
the meaning can with perfect ease be expn^pa* 
,ed, without definition . or circumlocution, by 
other single terms which are in general use. For 
example, edification, tribulation, blessedness^ 
godliness, righteousness, carnality, lusts, (a term 
peculiar and theological only in the plural,) 
could be exchanged for parallel terms too obvjp 
ous to need mentioning. It is true indeed that 
there are veiy few terms perfectly synonymous^ 
But when there are several words of very simi- 
lar though not exactly the same signification^ 
and none of them belong to an art or science 
the one which is selected, is far more frequentp 
ly used in that general meaning by which it is 
merely equivalent to the others, than in that 
precise shade of meaning by which i^ is distin* 
guished from them. The words instruction, im^ 
provement, for instance, may not express exacts 
ly the sense of edification ; but the word edifi^ 
cation is probably not oflen used by a writer or 
speaker with any recollection of that in which 
its meaning difiers from the meaning of improve* 
ment or instruction. This is still more true of 
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some other words, as, for example, tribulatioii 
and affliction. Whatever small difference of im- 
port these words may have from their etymolo- 
g]r, it is probable that no man ever wrote tribu- 
lation rather than affliction on account of that 
difference. If, in addition to these two^ the 
word distress has occurred to the mind, the se« 
Mttion of any one from the three has perhaps 
always been determined by habit, or accident^ 
rather than by any perception of a distinct sig« 
nification. The same remark will, in a great 
measure, apply to the words blessed, happy, 
righteous, virtuous, carnal, sensual, and a mul- 
titude of others. So that though there are few 
words in strict truth synonymous, yet there are 
very many which are so in effectj even by the al- 
lowance and sanction of the most rigid laws to 
which the best writers have conformed their com* 
position. Perhaps this is a defect in human think- 
ing : perliaps every conception ought to be so 
exquisitely discriminative and precise, that no 
two woixls, which have the most refined shade 
of differeoce in their meaning, should be equal- 
ly and indifferently eligible to express that con- 
ception. But what writer or speaker will ever 
exemplify or even aspire to such perfection ? If 
a divine felt that he had this extreme discrimi- 
nation of thought, and that he meant something 
clearly different by the words, carnal, godly, edi- 
fying, and so of many others, from what he could 
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express by the words^ sensual, pious, instruc- 
tive, he would certainly do right to adhere to 
the more peculiar words ; but if he does not, lie 
may perhaps improve the vehicle, without hurt- 
ing the material, of his religious communications, 
by adopting the general and classical mode of 
ei^ression. 

. The third distinction of the theological dia- 
lect, consists in words almost peculiar to the lan- 
guage of divines, and for which equivalent terms 
cannot be found, except in the form of definition 
or circumlocution. Sanctification, grace, cove- 
nant, salvation, and a few more, may be assign- 
ed to this class. These may be called, in a qua** 
lified sense, the technical terms of evangelical 
religion. Now, separately from any religious 
considerations, it is plainly necessary, in a lite* 
xary view, that all those terms that express a mo- 
dification of thought which there are no other 
words competent to express, without great cir- 
cumlocution, should be retained. They are re- 
quisite to the perfection of the language. And 
then, in . considering those terms as connected 
with the christian truth, I am ready to admit, 
that it will be of advantage to that truth, for 
some of those peculiar modes of thought of 
which it partly consists, to be permanently de- 
nominated by certain peculiar words, which shall 
stand as its technical terms. But here several 
thoughts suggest themselves. 
First, The definitions of some of these chris- 
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tian telrms are not absolute and udquestioiiable* 
The words have assumed the specific formalitj 
of technical terais» without having completely 
the quality and value of such terms. A certain 
laxity in their sense renders them of far less use 
in their departmentt than the terms of science^ 
especially of mathematical science, are in theirs* 
Technical terms have been the lights of science^ 
butt in many instances, the shades of reUgion. 
It is roost unfortunate, when, in disquisitions or 
instructions, the grand leading words on which 
the force of all the rest depends, have not a pre* 
cise and indisputable signification* The eflfect 
is .fimiiar to that which takes place in the ranks 
ct an army, when an <^Scer has a doubtful opi^ 
nk>n, or gives indistinct orders. What I would 
infer from these observations, is, that a chri»> 
tian writer or speaker will occasionally do well, 
instead of using the peculiar term, to exprett 
at length in other words, at the expence of 
much circumlocution, that idea which he would 
have wished to convey if he had used that pe* 
cuiiar term. I do not mean that he should do 
this so oflen as to render the term obsolete. 
It might be useful sometimes, especially in ver- 
bal instruction, both to introduce the term, and 
to give such a sentence as I have described. 
Such an expletive repetition of the idea will 
more than compensate for the tediousness by the 
clearness.* 

* It is needless to observe, that this would be a superfluous 
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Secondly, If the definitions of the christian 
peculiar terms v^ere even as precise and fixed aa 
those of scientific denominations, yet die nature 
of the subject is such as to pernlii an indolent 
mind to pronounce or to hear them, without 
recollecting those definitions. In peaking or 
writing, and in hearing or reading, a mathem^ 
deal lecture, both the teacher and the pupil sfe 
compelled to fortn in their minds the exact idek 
vrhich each technical term has been defined to 
signify j else the whole titiin of words is mere 
Mund and inanity. But in religion, a man hiis 
u feeling of having some general ideas connect 
^ with all the words as he hears them, though 
he perhaps never studied, or does not retain, the 
definition of one. I shall have occasion to re- 
peat this remark^ and therefore do not enlarge 
here. My inference is the same as under the 
former observation, that the technical terms of 
Christianity will contribute little to precision of 
thought, unless the ideas which they signify^ 
iare often expressed at length in other words^ 
either in explanation of those terms when intro- 
duced, or in substitution for them when omit- 
ted. 

Thirdly, It is not in the power of single theo- 
logical terras, however precise their definitions 
ttiay at any time have been, to secure to their 

labour with r^pect to the ipost simple of the peculiar wprdv 
such for instance as sahation. 
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fespective ideas an unalterable stabili^. Unless 
the ideas themselves, by being often expressed 
in common words, preserve the signification of 
the terms, the terms will not preserve the accu* 
racy of the ideas. This is true no doubt of the 
technical terms of science ; but it is true in a 
much more striking manner of the peculiar words 
in theology. If the technical terms of science 
at least of the strictest kind of science, were to 
cease to mean what they had been defined to 
mean, they would cease to mean any thing, and 
the change would be only from knowledge to 
ignorance. But in the christian theology, the 
diange might be from truth to error ; since the 
peculiar words might cease to mean what they 
were once defined to mean, by being employed 
in a difierent sense. It may not be difficult to 
conjecture in what sense, conversion, and rege- 
neration, two more of the peculiar words, were 
used by the reformers, and the men who may 
be called the fathers of the established church ; 
but what sense have they subsequently borne in 
the writings of many of its divines ? The pecu- 
liar words may remain, when the ideas which 
they were intended to perpetuate, are gone. Thus 
instead of being the signs of those ideas, they 
become their monuments ; and monuments pro- 
faned into abodes for the living enemies of the 
departed. It must indeed be acknowledged, 
that in many cases innovations have been intro- 
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^uced partly by ceasing to employ the words 
which designated the doctrines that were in^* 
tended to be set aside ; but, it is probable, they 
may have been still more frequently and suc^ 
cessfuUy introduced under the advantage of re- 
taining the terms while the principles were gra« 
dually subverted. And therefore I shall be par- 
doned for repeating this once mwe, that since 
the peculiar words can be kept in one invariable 
signification only by keeping that signification 
clearly in sight by means of something separate 
from these words themselves, it might be wise 
in christian authors and speakers sometimes to 
express the ideas in common words, either in 
connexion with the peculiar terms, or, occasion- 
ally, instead of them. I would still be under- 
stood to approve most entirely of the habitual 
use of a few of this class of terms ; while the 
above observations may tend somewhat to qualify 
the usual estimate of their value and importance. 
These pages have attempted to shew in what 
particulars the language adopted by a great 
proportion of christian divines might be modi- 
fied, and yet remain faithful to the principles of 
Christianity :— Common words might less fre- 
quently be applied as affected denominations 
of things which have their own direct and 
common denominations, and be less frequently 
combined into uncouth phrases. — Many pecu- 
liar and antique words m^t be exchanged for 
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ether single words, of equivalent significatioD^ 
and in general use. — And the small number of 
peculiar terms acknowledged and established ai 
of permanent use and necesaty, might, even 
separately from the consideration of modifying 
the diction, be, occasionally, with advantage to 
the explicit declaration and clear comprehen- 
tkm of christian truth, made to give place to 
a ftiUer expression, in a number of common 
words, of tiiose ideas of which they are the 
tingle signs. 

' Now such an alteration would bring the lan- 
guage of divines nearly to the clasttcal stand- 
a«d. If evangelical sentiments could be faith- 
fiiUy presented in an order of words of which 
flo small a part should belong exclusively td 
those sentiments, they could be presented ill, 
what should be substantially the diction ai 
Addison or Pope. And if even Shaftesbury; 
Bolingbroke, and Hume, could have become 
christians by some mighty and sudden efficacy 
of conviction, and had determined to write 
thenceforth in the spirit of the Apostles, they 
would have found, if these observations are cor- 
rect, no radical change necessary in the struc« 
ture of their language. An enlightened profes- 
sor of Christianity might have been sorr}% if, in 
such a case, he had seen any of them supersti* 
tiously labouring to acquire all the phrases of a 

school, instead of applying at once to its new 

5 



and its ftoble^t use a dictkm fitted foi the ve- 
hicle of universal thought Arc not they ytt 
duflSeient masters of language, it might have 
been asked with surprise, to express aU their 
thoughts with the utmost precision ? As theif 
language had been found sufficiently specific tO 
iiq\iT6 the gospel, it would have beeil istrBXigi 
if it had been too general to serve it. The 
required alteration would probably have been 
little more than to introduce familiarly the ob- 
vious denominations of the christian topics and 
objects, such as, redemption, heaven, mediatufi 
tbrist, redeemer, with the others of a similaif 
kind, and a few of those almost technical words 
which t have admitted to be indi^ensabie. 
The habitual use of such denominations would 
have left the general order of their composition 
the same. And it Would have been striking tit 
observe by how comparatively small a diflference 
of terms a diction which had appeai^ed most per- 
fectly pagan, could be christianized, when thd 
writer had turned to christian subjects^ and felt 
the christian spirit — On the whole then, I 
conclude that, with the exception which I 
have distinctly made, the evangelical principles 
may be clearly exhibited in what I have ven^ 
iu^d to call a neutral diction. And if tbej^ 
may, I can imagine some reasons to just£^ 
the wish that it had been more generally em- 
jployed. 
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It will perhaps be permitted me to repeat^ 
as one of these reasons, the consideration of 
' the impression made by the style which I have 
described, on those persons of cultivated taste 
whom this essay has chiefly in view. I am 
aware that they are greatly inclined to make 
an idol of their taste ; and I am aware also 
that no species of irreligion can be much more 
detestable than to sacrifice to this idol any 
thing which essentially belongs to Christianity. 
If any part of evangelical rcdigion, separately 
from all injurious associations, were of a nature 
to displease a finished taste, the duty would 
evidently be to repress its claims and murmurs. 
We should dread the presumption which would 
require of the Deity that his spiritual economy 
should be, both in fact and in a manner obvi« 
ous to our view, subjected or correspondent in 
all parts to those laws of order and beauty 
which we have learnt partly from the relations 
of the material world, and partly from the ar- 
bitrary institutions and habits of society. But, 
at the same time, it is a most unwise policy for 
religion, that the sacrifice of taste which ought, 
if required, to be submissively made to any part 
of either its essence or its form as really display- 
ed from heaven, should be exacted to any thing 
unnecessarily and ungracefully superinduced by 
men. 
As another reason, I would observe, that the 
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disciples of the religion of Christ would wish 
it to mingle more extensively and familiarly 
with social converse, and all tne serious sub* 
jects of human attention. But then it should 
have every facility, that would not compromise 
its genuine character, for. doing so« And a 
peculiar phraseology is the direct contrary of 
such facility, as it gives to what is already by 
its own nature eminently distinguished from 
common subjects, an artificial strangeness, which 
makes it difficult for discourse to slide ipto it, 
and revert to it and from it, without a fqrmal 
and ungraceful transition. The subject is pla- 
ced in a condition like that of an entire foreigOr 
er in company, who is debarred from taking 
any share in the conversation, till some one in* 
terrupts it by turning directly to him, and be- 
ginning to talk with him in the foreign lan- 
guage. You have sometimes observed, whai 
a person has introduced religious topics, in the 
course of perhaps a tolerably rational conversa^ 
lion on other interesting subjects, that, owing 
to the cast of expression, fully as much as to 
the difference of the sutgect, it was done by an 
entire change of the whole tenour and bearingn 
of the discourse, and with as formal an.announce- 
ment as the bell ringing to church. H^d his 
religious diction been more of a piece with the 
common train of sensible : language^ hfi might 
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probably have introduccd the subject modcov 
and certainty with a much better eflect. 

A third coDsideratkoiy is, that evangelical 
sentments would be less subject to the impu* 
tation of fanaticism, if their language were less 
contrasted with that of other classes d senti- 
ments. Here I hope it may be unnecessary 
to say, that I deem no pusiUaniouty' more 
eontemptibk than that which, to escape this 
imputation, would surrender the smallest vi- 
tal particle of the religion oi Christ. No one 
has a more solemn recoUecticm of his decla- 
rationv ^' Whosoever shall be ashamed of me 
and of my words, of him also shall the son 
of man be ashamed." Any form, and every 
form, of speech, which could not be super- 
seded without precluding some idea peculiar to 
the gospel from the possibility of being easily 
and most faithfully expressed, I would retain^ 
in spite of all the ridicule of the most anti- 
lihristian age. But I am, at every step^ sup- 
posing that every part of the evangelical sys- 
tem can be most perfectiy exhibited in a dic- 
tion but little peculiar ; and, that being admit- 
ted^ would it not be better to avert the im- 
putation, as far as this difference of language 
could avert it i Better, I do not mean on ac- 
count of the convenience of the man who is 
called a fanatic for maintaining the evangelical 
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principles; he ought, on the ground bodi of 
christian fidelity and of 4[iao]y independence 
to be superior to caring about the charge ; hat 
better, as to the light in which these principle 
might appear to the persons who are inclined to 
make this imputation. You may have observed 
tiiat in attributing fanaticism, they often fix on 
the phrases, at least as much as on the absolute 
flubstance, of evangelical doctrines. Now would 
it not be better to shew them what these doc- 
trines are, as divested 0£ these phrases, and es- 
faibited clearly in that vehicle in which other 
important truths suce presented, and thus, at 
least, to repress their scorn ? If sometimes their 
approbation might be gained, it mnere a still 
more desirable eflfect And we can recoUeot 
instances in whidi a certain degree of this good 
efifect has resulted. Persons who had received 
unfavourable impressions of some of the pecu- 
liar ideas o£ the gospel, from having heard them 
advanced almost exclusively in the modes of 
phrase on which I have remarked, have acknow- 
ledged their prejudices to be diminished, after 
these ideas had been presented in the simple 
general language of intdlect. We cannot indeed 
so far forget the lessons of experience, and the 
inspired declarations concerning the dispositions 
of the human mind, as to expect that any im- 
provement in the mode of exhibiting christian 
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truth will render it irresistible. But it were to 
be wished that every thing should be done to 
bring reluctant minds into some degree of 
doubt, at least, whether, if they cannot be evan- 
gelical, it is because they are too sensible and 
refined* 

As a further consideration in fitvour of adopt- 
ing a more general language, it may be obser- 
ved, that h}rpocrisy would then find a much 
greater difficulty, as far as speech is concerned, 
in supporting its imposture, llie usual language 
of hypocrisy, at least of vulgar hypocrisy, is 
cant ; and religious cant is often an affected use 
of the phrases which have been heard employed 
as appropriate to evangelical truth ; with which 
phrases the hypocrite has connected no distinct 
ideas, so that he would be utterly confounded, 
if a sensible examiner were to require an accu- 
rate explanation of them ; while yet nothing is 
more easy to be sung or said. Now were this 
diction, for the greater part, to vanish from 
christian society, leaving the truth in its mere 
essence behind, and were, consequently, the 
pretender reduced to assume the guise of reli- 
gion on the wide and lalx)rious plan of possess- 
ing himself of all its chief ideas, so as to be able 
to assign them discriminatively in language of 
his own ; the part of a hypocrite would be much 
less easily acted, and less frequently attempted, 
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Religion would therefore be seldomer dishonour- 
ed by a vile resemblance. 

Again, if this alteration of language were in- 
troduced, some of the sincere disciples of evan- 
gelical religion would much more distinctly feel 
the necessity of a clear intellectual hold on the 
principles of their profession. A systematic re- 
curring formality of words tends to prevent a per- 
fect understanding of the subject, by furnishing 
for complex ideas a set of ready-framed signs, 
(like stereotype in printing,) which a man learns 
to employ without really having the combina- 
tions of thought of which those ideas consist. 
Some of the simple ideas which belong to the 
combination, may be totally absent trora his 
mind, the others may be most faintly apprehend- 
ed ; no precise assemblage is therelbre formed ; 
and thus the sign which he employs, stands in 
fact for nothing. If, on hearing one of these 
phrases, you were to turn to the speaker, and 
say. Now what is that idea ? What do you pre- 
cisely mean by that expression, you would often 
find with how indistinct a conception, with how 
little attention to the very idea itseUi the mind 
had been contented. And this contentment 
you would often observe to be, not a humble 
acquiescence in some abstruse principle of which 
a man feels and confesses tlie difficulty of form- 
ing more than a partial conception, but the sa- 
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tisfied persuauoo that he fuUy rm^erstafn^wbltt 
he is expressing. Oq another sublet* where 
there were no settled forms of words to be- 
guile him into the feeling ^ if he thought and 
understood when in iact he did not, and where 
words ipu3t have been selected to define his 
own apprehension of the thought^ his embar- 
lissment how to express himself would have 
jooade him conscious of the indistinctness of his 
conception^ and have compelled an inteliectudl 
effbrt But it is against all justice, that chris- 
tian truth should be believed and professed, 
with a less concern for precision, and at the ex- 
pence c^ less mental exercise, than any other 
aubject would require. And of how little con^ 
aequence it would seem to be, in this mode of 
believing, whether a man entertains one system 
of principles, or the opposite. 

But if several of these arguments could not 
be alleged, or if they are not fiurly alleged, it 
would still seem far from desirable, without 
evident necessity, to clothe evangelical senti- 
ment in a diction varying in more than a few 
indispensable terms from the general standard^ 
for the simple reason, that it must be barbae 
rous { unless, as I have observed, it be raised 
quite above the authority of this standard, and 
of tlie criticism and the taste which appeal to 
it, by the majesty of inspiration which we have 
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no more to expecti or by the imperial tone oft 
gepius almost transcending human nature. I 
do not know whether it is absc^utely iofipossi^ 
ble that there should arise a man whose maiv 
vfiT of thinking shall be so incomparably origi- 
n^l and ^blime, as to authorize bim to thro^ 
the language into a new order, all his own ; but 
it is doubtful whether there ever appeared sucii 
a writer, in any language which had bden cul- 
tivated to its maturity. Even Milton, who 
might, if ever mortal might, be warranted to 
sport with all established authorities, and to 
seize at will every unsanctioned mode of ex- 
pression into which uncontrollable genius could 
stray, is, notwithstanding, for having presumed 
in a certain degree to create for himself a pe- 
culiar diction, censured by Johnson as having 
written in a ^^ Babylonish dialect.'' And Joho. 
son's own mighty force of mind has not saved 
his peculiar structure of language from being 
condemned, I believe, by all men of taste. The 
magic of Burke's eloquence is not enough to 
preclude the feeling, that it would have been 
much more perfect, had the same marvellous 
afiiuence of thought been expressed in a lan^ 
guage of less arbitrary and capricious construc- 
tiont No more have the most distinguished 
evangelical divines, who have adhered to the 
spiritual dialect, impressed on it either a digni^ 
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to overawe literary taste, or a grace to conciliate 
it. Nor does it, with me, derive any sanction 
from being not the language of an individual 
oaly, but of a numerous and pious class ; nor 
from its long established use ; nor yet from the 
pie-eminence of its subject, since I think that 
subject suffers in its dignity of i^pearance by 
lieing presented in this vehicle. 



LETTER IV. 

In defence of the diction which I have been 
describing, it will be said, that it has grown 
out of the language of the Bible. To a great 
extent, this is evidently true. Many phrases 
indeed which casually occurred in the writings 
of divines, and many which were laboriously 
invented by those who wished to give to divi- 
nity a complete systematic arrangement, and 
therefore wanted denominations or titles for 
the multitude of articles in the artificial distri- 
bution, have been naturalized into the theolo* 
gical dialect. But a large proportion of its 
phrases consists partly in such combinations of 
words ^s were taken originally from the Bible, 
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and still more in such as have been made in an 
intentional resemblance of the characteristic lan- 
guage of that book. 

Before I make any further remarks, I do not 
know whether it may be necessary, in order to 
prevent the possibility of misapprehension, to 
advert to the high advantage and propriety of 
often introducing sentences from the Bible; 
not only in theological, but in all grave moral 
composition. Passages of the inspired writings 
must necessarily be cited, in some instances, in 
proof of the truth of opinions, and may be most 
happily cited, in many others, to give, a vene- 
rable and impressive air to serious sentiments 
which would be admitted without a formal re- 
ference to authority. Both complete sentences, 
and striking short expressions, consisting per- 
haps sometimes of only two or three words, 
may be thus introduced with an effect at once 
useful and ornamental, while they appear pure 
and unmodified amidst the composition, as sim- 
ple particles of scripture, quite distinct from the 
diction of the writer who inserts them. When 
thus appearing in their own genuine quali^, as 
lines or parts of lines taken from a venerable 
book which is written in a manner very differ- 
ent from our common model of language, they 
continue to be of a piece with that book. They 
;ire read as expressions foreign to the surround* 
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Kig comppfjUoUt and* without m eflbrt, refer- 
red to th? work firom which they ve brought; 
in the same manner as passages, or striking short 
ezpresaiona, adopted ftom some respected and 
well luiO¥ni classic in our langunge. Whatever 
dignity therefore characterises the great w(»rk 
Hselt] is possessed also by these detached pieces 
in the various places where they are inserted. 
And if they are judiciously inserted^ they im- 
port their dignity to the sentiments which they 
«re employed to enforce* This employment of 
^ sacred expressions may be very frequenty 3S 
tb^ Bib^ contains such an immense variety of 
idea9f applicable to all interesjting sul^ects. And 
from its being so familiarly koowm its sentences 
or shorter expressions may be introduced with- 
out the formality of noticing, either by word* 
or any other mark, from what volume they 
are drawn. — These observations ure more than 
enough to express my perception of the digpity 
and force which may be derived from a judi* 
ciou» introduction of the language of the Bible* 
It is a different mode of using biblical Ian* 
guage, that constitutes so considerable a part <^ 
the dialect which I have ventured to disapprove. 
When extracts from the Bible are introduced in 
the manner just now describedt the composition 
comprehends two kinds of language, each of 
them pure ^nd perfectly conformed to its own 
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Standard* The much larger proportion of the 
thoughts IS expressed, as a matter of course, ill 
the one of these modes of language, which is 
simply that of the author. In this part the 
reader proceeds with facility, as the id^as are 
presented in the usual and general vehicle of 
thought, only with now and then a peculiar 
theological term ; and when he comes to th^ 
expressions inserted fi'Ora the Bible, as he metIM 
them also pure and perfect in their kind, he in- 
vc^ntarily assumes, fer^the moment^ that mode 
c^ apprehension with which he reads the 'Bible 
itself, and these small extracts strike him in the 
same manner as if he had just then met them 
in the sacred page. This prevents any confu-r 
soon in his mind. But in the thedogicsd dia- 
tect, that part of the phraseology which has a 
Inblical cast, is neither the one of these two 
kinds of language nor the other, but an inse- 
parable mixture of both. For the expressions 
restaiUii]^ those of scripture are blended and 
moulded into the very substance of the diction. 
I say reHembGng ; for though some of them are 
precisely phrases from the Bible, yet most of 
them are phrases a little modified from the ibrm 
in which they occur in the sacred book, by 
changing or adding a word, by giving an zxiA^ 
ficial turn to the beginning or the end, o^ I^ 
compounding two phrases into' one. There are 
also, as I lUive akeady observed, mai^ fonato of 
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expression cast in imitation of the biblical, by 
taking some one word almost peculiar to the 
Bible, and connecting it with one, or with seve- 
ral, of the common words, in a very peculiar 
construction separately from which it is seldom 
introduced. In this manner the scriptural ex- 
pressions, instead of appearing as shining points 
on a darker ground, as gems advantageously set 
in an inferior substance, are reduced to become 
a constituent part of the dialect, in which they 
lose their genuine quality and their lustre. They 
are not brought, in each single instance, direct^ 
ly from the scriptures by the distinct selection 
of the person who uses them, but merely recur 
to him in the common usage of the diction, and 
generally without a recollection of their sacred 
origin. They are habitually employed by the 
school of divines, and therefore are now, in no 
degree, of the nature of quotations intrpduced 
for their special appositeness in particular in- 
stances, as the expressions of a venerable human 
author would be repeated. 

This is the kind of biblical phraseology which 
I could wish to see less employed, — unless it is 
either more venerable or more lucid than that 
which I have recommended. We may be al- 
lowed to doubt how fkr such a cast of language 
can be Venerable, after considering, that it gives 
not the smallest assurance of striking or elevated 
thought, since in fact a great quantity of most 
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inferior writing has appeared in this kind of 
diction ; that it is not now actually learnt from 
familiarity with the scriptures ; that the inces- 
sant repetition of its phrases in every kind of 
religious exercise and performance wears out 
any solemnity it might ever have had ; and that 
it is the very usual concomitant of a too ^y^ 
tematic and cramped manner of tbihking. It 
may be considered also, that phrases of what- 
ever quality or high origin, if they do not stand 
separate in the composition, but are made es- 
sentially of a piece with the dialect, take, in 
point of dignity, the quality of that dialect, so 
that if the whole of it is not dignified, the par- 
ticular part is not : if the whole character of 
the peculiar language of divines is not adapted 
to excite veneration, that proportion of it which 
has been formed out of the scripture-phraseo- 
logy, is not adapted to excite it. And again^ 
let it be considered, that in almost all cases, aa 
attempt to imitate the peculiarity of form in 
which a venerable object is presented, instead 
of being content to aim at a coincidence of 
general qualities, not only fails to excite vene- 
ration, but excites the contrary sentiment ; es- 
pecially when all things in the form of the ve- 
nerable model are homogeneous, while the imi-' 
tation exhibits some features of resemblance in- 
congruously combined with what is mainly and 
unavoidably of a different casU A grand an- 
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dent edifice, of whatever ofder, or if it were of 
an order of its own, would be an impressire 
ptgect; but a modem little one raised in its 
neighbourhood, in a style of building substan- 
tially of the most vulgar kind, but with a num- 
ber of antique windows and angles in imitation 
df the grand structure, would be a grotesque 
and ridiculous one. 

Scriptural phrases then can no longer make a 
solemn impresrion, when modified and vulgar- 
ilKd into the texture of a language which, taken 
all together, is the reverse of every thing that 
can either attract or command. Such idioms 
may indeed remind one of prophets and apostles, 
but it is a recollection which prompts to say, 
llHio are these men that, instead of seriously 
introducing at intervals the direct words of those 
revered dictators of truth, seem to be mocking 
the sacred language by a barbarous imitative dic- 
tion of their own ? They may affect the forms 
of a divine solemnity, but there is no fire from 
heaven. They may shew something like a burn- 
ing bush, but it is without an angel. 

As to perspicuity, it will not be made a ques- 
tion whether that is one of the recommenda- 
tions of this corrupt modification of the biblical 
phraseology. 'Without our leave, the mode of 
expression habitually associated with the gene- 
ral exercise of our intelligence^ conveys ideas 
to us the most easily and the most clearly. And 

12 
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not unfrequently even in citing the pure expres- 
sions of scripture, especially in doctrinal sub- 
jects, a religious instructor will find it indispen- 
sable to add a sentence in order to exhibit the 
sense in a more obvious manner. 

If it should be feared that the use of a Ian- 
guage with which the biblical phrases are not 
in this manner blended, might have a tendency 
to make the reader or hearer forget the Bible» 
or recollect it only as an antiquated book, I 
would observe, that a devout man, in illustfa- 
ting religious subjects, will too often introduce 
the pure unmodified expressions of that book to 
admit any danger of its being forgotten. And 
I would suggest, that though these should oc- 
cur much seldomer in the course of his sen- 
tences than the half-scriptural phrases are re- 
peated in that diction on which I have re- 
marked, they would probably remind us of the 
Bible in a more advantageous manner than a 
dialect which has lost the dignity of a sacred 
language without acquiring the grace of a clas- 
sical one. I am sensible in how many points 
the illustration would not apply, but it would 
partly answer my purpose to observe, that if it 
were wished to promote the study of' some ve- 
nerated human author, suppose Hooker, the 
way would not be to attempt incorporating a 
great number of his turns of expression into the 
.essential structure of our own diction, whic]b 
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would generally have an uncouth effect, but to 
make respectfhl references, and often to insert 
in our composition sentences^ and parts of sen- 
tences, distinctly as Jus. 

Let the oracles of inspiration be cited conti- 
nualljy both as authority and illustration, in a 
manner that shall make the mind instantly re- 
fer each expression that is introduced to the 
venerable book from which it is taken ; but let 
owr part of religious language be simply ours, 
and let those oracles retain their characteristic 
finrm of expressioti unimitated to the end of 
time.* 

* la the Aofft rtOMurkty I have not made any dktinctknt 
between the tacred books in their own language, and as trans- 
kted. It might not however be improper to notice, that 
though there is a great peculiarity of manner in the original 
scriptures, yet a certain small proportion of the phraseology 
which appears in the translated scriptures, does not belong to 
the essential structure of the original composition, but is to 
be ascribed to the state of the language at the time when the 
translation was made. A transUtion, therefore, made now, 
and conformed to the present mature state of the language, 
in the same degree in which the earlier translation was con- 
formed to the state of the language at that time, would make 
an alteration in some parts of that pharseology which the 
theological dialect has attempted to incorporate and imitate. 
If therefore it wert the duty of divines to take the biblical 
mode of expression for their model, it would still be quite a 
wurk of supererogation to take this model in a wider degree * 
of diScrence from the ordinary language of serious thought 
than as it would appear in such a later version. This would 
be a homage, not to the real diction of the sacred scriptures, 
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An advocate for the theological diction, who 
should not maintain its necessity or utility on 
tlie ground that a considerable proportion of it 
has grown out of the language of scripture, 

but to the earlier cadt of our ovrn langtiage. At the same 
time it must be admitted, both that the diange of expression 
which a later version might, on merely philological principles, 
be justified, by the progress and present standard of our lan- 
guage, for making, would not be great ; and that every sen- 
timent of prudence and devotional taste forbids to make quite 
so much alteration as those principles might warrant* All 
who have long venerated the scriptures in their somewhat 
antique version, would protest against their being laboriously 
modernized into every nice conformity with the present 
•tfltndard of the language, and against any other than a very 
literal translation* If it could be supposed that our langui^e 
had not yel attained a fixed state, but that it would progres- 
sively change for ages to come, it would be desirable that the 
translation of the Bible should always continue, except in 
what might essentially affect the sense, a centuiy or two be-' 
hind, for the sake of that venerable air whidi a degree of an* 
tiquity confers on the form of that which is in its substance 
so emmently sacred. But I cannot allow that the same law 
is to be extended to the language of divines. Thejf have no 
right to assume the same ground and the same distinctions as 
the Bible; they ought not to afiect to keep it company. 
There is no aolemn dignity ro their writings, which can claun 
to be invested with a venerable peculiarity. Imi tate the Bible 
or not, their composition is merely of the ordinary human 
quality, and subject to the same rules as that of their contem- 
poraries who write on other subjects. And if they remain be- 
hind the advanced state of the classical diction, those contem- 
poraries will not allow them to excuse themselves by pretend- 
ing to identify themselves with the Bible. . 
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may think it has become necessaiy in conse- 
quence of so many people having been so long 
accustomed to it I cannot but be aware that 
many respectable teachers of Christianity, both 
in speaking and writing, are so habituated to 
put their ideas in this cast of phraseolc^, that 
it would cost them a very great effort to make 
any material change. Nor could they acquire, 
if the change were attempted, a happy com- 
maud of a more general language, without be* 
ing intimately converaant with good writers 
on general subjects, and carefully observant of 
their manner of composition. Unless there- 
fore this study has been cultivated, or is in- 
tended to be cultivated, it will perhaps be bet- 
ter to adhere to the accustomed mode of ex- 
pression with all disadvantages. Younger theo- 
logical atudents, however, are supposed to be 
introduced to those authors who have displayed 
the utmost extent and powers of language in 
its freest form ; and it may not be amiss for 
them to be told that evangelical ideas would in- 
cur no necessary corruption or profanation by 
being sometimes conveyed in such a free and 
lucid diction. — With regard also to a consider- 
able proportion of christian readers and hear- 
ers, I am sensible that a reformed language 
would be excessively strange to them. But 
may I not allege, without any afiSctation of 
paradox, that its being so strange to them 
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would be a proof of Ihe necessity of adopting it| 
at least in part, and by degrees ? For the man- 
ner in which some of them would receive this 
altered diction, would prove that the customary 
phraseology had scarcely given them any clear 
ideas. It would be found, as I have observed 
before, that the peculiar phrases had been, not 
so much the vehicles of ideas, as the substitutes 
for them. These hearers and readers have been 
accustomed to chime to the sound without ap- 
prehending the sense ; insomuch that if they 
hear the very ideas which these phrases signify, 
or did signify, expressed ever so simply in other 
language, they do not recognize them, and are 
instantly on the alert with the epithets, sound, 
orthodox, and all the watch-words of ecclesiasti- 
cal suspicion. For such christians, the diction 
is the convenient asylum of ignorance, indo- 
lence, and prejudice. 

But I have enlarged £ir beyond my inten- 
^tion, which was only to represent, . with a short 
illustration, that this peculiarity is unfavoura- 
ble to a cordial reception of evangelical doc- 
trines in minds of . cultivated taste. This I 
know to be a fact from many observations in 
real life, especially among intellectual young 
persons, not altogether averse to serious 6ub« 
jects, nor inclined to listen to the cavils against 
the divine authority of Christianity itself. 
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After dismissiog the consideration of the pe- 
culiar diction of divines, I meant to have taken 
a somewhat more general view of the accumu- 
lation of bad writing, under which the evange- 
lical theology has been buried, and which has 
contributed to render its principles less wel- 
come to persons of accomplished mental ha- 
bits. A large proportion of that writing may be 
called bad, on more accounts than merely the 
theological peculiarity of expression. But it is 
an invidious topic, smd I shall make only a few 
observations. 

. The proofs of an intellect superior in some 
small degree at least to the common level, ac- 
companied by a moderate share of elegance and 
of correctness, are requisite to even the lowest 
form of what can be deemed good writing by 
cultivated and critical readers. It must have 
either these combined qualities, or an extraor- 
dinary measure of one of them : superlatively 
strong sense will denominate a performance ex-^ 
ccUent, or, at least, able writing, in the ab- 
sence of all the graces, and notwithstanding a 
considerable degree of incorrectness. Below 
this pitch of single or of combined quality, a 
book cannot, in a literary view, please, though 
its subject be the most interesting on earth ; 
and for acceptanqe, therefore, the subject is 
unfortunate in coming to those persons in that 
book. A disgusting cup will spoil the finest 
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element which can be conveyed in it, though 
that were the nectar of immortality. 

Now, in this view, I suppose it will be ac^ 
knowledged that the evangelical cause has not, 
on the whole, been happy in its prodigious list 
of authors. A number of them have displayed 
a high order of excellence ; but one regrets as 
to a much greater number, that they did not 
revere the dignity of their religion too much to 
beset and suffi>cate it with their superfluous of«> 
ferings. To you I do not need to expatiate on 
the character of the collective christian library. 
It will have been obvious to you that a great 
many books form the perfect vulgar of pious 
authorship, an assemblage of the most subordi* 
nate materials that can be called thought, in 
language too grovelling to be called style. Some 
of these writers seem to have concluded that 
the greatness of the subject was to do every 
thing, and that they had but to pronounce, like 
David, the name of ** the Uord of Hosts," to 
give pebbles a force as formidable as that of 
darts or spears. Others appear to have really 
wanted tlie perception of any great difference; 
in point of excellence, between the meaner and 
the nobler modes of writing. If they had read 
alternately Barrow's pages and their own^ they 
probably would not have been sensible of the 
superiority of his. A number of them, citing, 
in a perverted sense, the language of St Paul, 
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**not with excellency of speech/' •^not 
enticing words of man's wisdom," ^ not in the 
words which man's wisdom teacheth," expressly 
disclaim every thing that belongs to fine wri- 
ting, not as what they could not have exhibited 
or attained, but as what they judge incompati- 
ble with the simplicity of evangelical truth and 
intentions. In the books of each of these 
classes you are mortified to see how low reli- 
gious thought and expression can sink ; and 
yoa almost wonder how it was possible for the 
noblest ideas that are known to the sublimest 
intelligences in the universe, the ideas of God, 
of providence, of redemption, of eternity, to 
come into a serious human mind without im- 
parting some small occasional degree of dignity 
to the train of thought The indulgent feel- 
ings which you entertain for the intellectual 
and literary deficiency of humble christians in * 
their religious communications in private, is 
with difficulty extended to those who make 
for their thoughts this demand on public atten- 
tion : it was necessary for them to be chris- 
tians, but what made it tlieir duty to become 
authors? Many of the books are indeed suc- 
cessively ceasing, with the progress of time, to 
be read or known ; but the new supply con- 
tiniially brought forth is so numerous, that a 
person who turns his attention to religious 
reading, is certain to meet a variety of them. 
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Now only suppose a man who has been con- 
versant and enchanted with the works of ek>« 
quence, refined taste, or strong reasoning, to 
meet a number of these books in the outset 
of his more serious enquiries ; in what light 
would' the religion of Christ appear to him, if 
he did not find some happier delineations of 
it? 

There is another large class of christian booksy 
which bear the marks of learning, correctness, 
and a disciplined understanding, and by a gene- 
ral propriety leave but little to be censured, but 
which display no invention, no prominence of 
thought, nor living vigour of expression : all is 
flat and dry as a plain of sand. It is perhaps the 
thousandth iteration of common-places, the list- 
less attention to which is hardly an action of 
the mind ; you seem to understand it all, and 
mechanically assent while you are thinking of 
something else. Though the author has a rich 
immeasurable field of possible varieties of re- 
flection and illustration around him, he seems 
doomed to tread over again the narrow space of 
ground long since trodden to dust, and in all 
his movements appears clothed in sheets of 
lead. 

There is a smaller class that might be called 
mock-eloquent writers. These saw the effect 
of brilliant expression in those works of elo- 
quence and poetry where it was dictated and 
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animated by energy of thought, and very rea- 
sonably widied that christian sentiments might 
assume a language as impressive as any subject 
ever employed to fascinate or command. But 
unfortunately they forgot that eloquence re- 
sides essentially in the thought, and that no 
words can make that eloquent, which will not 
be so in the plainest that could clearly express 
the sense. Or probably they were quite confi- 
dent of the excellence of their thoughts. Per* 
haps they concluded them to be vigorous and 
mUime from the very circumstance that they, 
refused to be expressed in plain language. The 
writers would be but little inclined to suspect 
of poverty or feebleness the thoughts which 
seemed so naturally to be assuming, in their 
minds and on their page, such a magnificent 
style. A gaudy verbosity is always eloquence 
in the opinion of him that writes it ; but what 
is the cfiect on the reader? Real eloquence 
strikes on your mind with irresistible force, and 
leaves you not the possibility of asking or 
thinking whether it be eloquence ; but the 
sounding sentences of these writers leave you 
cool enough to examine with doubtful curio- 
sity a language that seems threatening to move 
or astonish you, without actually doing it. It 
is something like the case of a false alarm of 
tliunder; where a sober man, that is not apt 
to startle at sounds, looks out to sec whether it 
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be not the nimDiin|^'oF a cart. Very much at 
your ease, you contrast the pomp of the ex* 
pression with the quality of the thoughts, and 
then read on for amusettieht, or cease to read 
from disgust. In a serious hour indeed, the 
feeling of being* amused, is prevented by the 
regret thkt it should be possible for an ill- 
judged style of writing to bring the most im- 
portant subjects in danger of something worse 
than fiuling to interest. The unpleasing effect 
which it, has on your own mind, will lead .you 
to appreheda its having a very injurious. dne An 

manyptl£Mp.> 1,1 Ji« 

Ai^iiod^al device in the fabrication* l^itiis 
style, is, to multiply epithets, dry epithets, laid 
on the outside, and into which none of the vi- 
tality of the sentiment is found to circulate. 
You may take a great number of the words out 
of each page, and find that the sense is neither 
more nor less for your having cleared the com- 
position of these epithets of chalk, of various 
colours, with which the tame thoughts had sub- 
mitted to be rubbed over in order to be made 
fine. / ' 

Under the denomination of mock-eloquence 
may also be placed the mode of writing which 
endeavours to excite the passions, not by pre- 
senting striking ideas of the object of passion, 
but by the appearance of an emphatical enuncia- 
tion of the writer's own feelings concerning it. 
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You are not made to perceive how the thing; 
itself has the most interesting claims on your 
heart; but you are required to be affectai in 
mere sympathy with the author, who attempts 
your feelings by frequent exclamations, and per- 
haps by an incessant application to his fellow- 
mortals, or to their Redeemer, of all the appella^ 
tkms aod epithets of passion, and sometimes of 
m kind of passion not iq>propriate ;to the object. 
To this last great Object, especially, such forms 
of expression are occasionally applied, as must 
revest a man, who feels that he cannot meet the 
same being at once on terms of adoration and of 
caressing equality. 

' It would be going beyond my purpose, to 
carry my remarks from the literary merits, to 
the moral and theological characteristics, of 
christian books; else a very strange account 
could be given of the injuries which the gospel 
has suffered from its friends. You might oflen 
meet with a systematic writer, in whose hands 
the whole wealth, and variety, and magnifi- 
cence, of revelation, shrink into a meagre list of 
doctrinal points, and who will let no verse in 
the Bible say a syllable till it has placed itself 
under one of them. You may meet with a 
christian polemic, who seems to value the ar- 
guments for evangelical truth, as an assassin 
values his dagger, and for the same reason ; with 
a descanter on the invisible world, who makes 
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you think of a popish cathedral, and from the 
vulgarity of whose illuminations you are excess 
sively glad to escape into the solemn twilight of 
faith ; or with a grim zealot for a theory of the 
Divine Attributes, which seems to delist in re^ 
presenting the Deity as a dreadful King of fu- 
ries, whose dominion is overshaded with vesh 
geance, whose music is theories of victims^ and 
whose glory requires to be illustrated by the ruin 
of his creation. 

It is quite unnecessary to say, that the list of 
excellent christian writers would be very conai* 
derable. But as to the vast mass of books that' 
would, by the consenting adjudgment of all men 
of liberal cultivation, remain, after this deduc«« 
tion, one cannot help deploring the effect which 
they must have had on unknown thousands of 
readers. It would seem beyond all question 
that books which, though even asserting the 
essential truths of Christianity, yet utterly pre* 
elude the full impression of its character, which 
exhibit its claims on admiration and affection 
with insipid feebleness of sentiment, or which 
cramp its simple majesty into an artificial form 
at once distorted and mean, must be seriously 
prejudicial to the influence of this sacred sub- 
ject, though it be admitted that many of them 
have sometimes imparted a measure of instruc- 
tion and a measure of consolati6n. This they 
might dO| and yet convey very contracted and. 
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inadequate ideas of the subject at the same 
time.* There are a great many of them into 
which an intelligent christian cannot look with- 
out rgoicing that Ihey were not the books, or not 
alone the books, from which he received his.im- 
pressions of the glory of his religion. There are 
many which nothing would induce him, even 
though he do not materially difier from them in 
the leading articles of his belief, to put into the 
hands of an enquiring young person ; which he 
would be sorry and ashamed to see on the table 
of an infidel ; and some of which he r^ets to 
think may still contribute to keep down the 
standard of religious taste, if I may so express it, 
among the public instructors of mankind. On 
the whole, it would appear, that a profound ve- 
neration for Christianity would induce the wish, 
that, afler a judicious selection of books had been 
made, the Christians also had their Caliph Omar, 
and their General Amrou. 

* It it true enough that on every other tubjccti on which 
a multitude of books have been written, there must have been 
many which in a literary sense were bad. But I cannot help 
thinking that the number coming under this description^ bear 
a larger proportion to the exceilent ones in the religious de- 
partment tlian in any other. One chief cause of this has been, 
the mistake by which many good men professionally employ- 
ed in religion, have deemed their resptetable mental compe- 
tence to the office of public speaking, the proof of an equal 
competence to a work, which is subjected to much severer li- 
terary and intellectual laws. 
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i 

LETTER V. 

The causes which I have tiius fiur considered^ 
are associated immediately with the otyect^ and, 
by misrepresenting it, render it less acceptable 
to refined taste ; but there are other causes, 
which operate by perverting the very principles 
of this taste itself^ so as to make it dislike the re- 
ligion of Christ, even if presented in its own full 
and genuine character, cleared of all these asso- 
ciations. I shall remark chiefly on one of these 
causes* 

I fear it is incontrovertible, that fiir the great- 
est part of what is termed Polite Literature, by 
familiari^ with which taste is refin/ed, and the 
moral sentinients are in a great measure formed, 
is hostile to the religion q£ Christ ; partly, by 
introducing insensibly a certain order of opi- 
nions uij^consonant, or at least not identical, 
with the principles of that religion ; and still 
more, by training the feelings to a habit alien 
from its spirit. And in this assertion, I do not 
refer to writers palpably irreligious, who have 
laboured and intended to seduce the passions 
into vice, or the judgment into the rejection of 
divine truth ; but to the general assemblage of 
those elegant and ingenious authors who are 
read and admired by the christian world, held 
essential to a liberal education and to the pro- 
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gressive accomplishment of the mind in subse- 
quent life, and studied often without an appre- 
hension, or even a thought, of their injuring the 
views and temper of spirits advancing, with the 
New Testament for their chief instructor and 
guide, into another world. 

It is modem literature that I have more par- 
ticularly in view ; at the same time, it is obvi- 
ous that the writings of heathen antiquity have 
continued to operate till now with thdr own 
proper influence, that is, a correctly heathen- 
ish influence, in the very sight and presence of 
Christianity, on the minds of many who have 
admitted the truth of that religion. This is just 
as if an eloquent pagan priest had been allowed 
constantly to accompany our Lord in his mi- 
nistry, and had divided with him the attention 
and interest of his disciples, counteracting, of 
course, as far as his efforts were successful, the 
doctrine and spirit of the Teacher from heaven.^ 

* It b however no part of my object in these letters to 
remark on the influence, in modern times, of tlie fabulous 
deities that infested the ancient works of genius. That in- 
fluence U at the present time, I should think, extremely smal), 
from the fables being se stale : all readers are sufficiently tired 
of Jupiter, Apollo, Minerva, and the rest. So long however 
as they could be of the smallest service, they were piously 
retained by the christian poets of this and other countries, 
who arc now under the necessity of seeking out for some 
other mythology, the northern or the eastern, to support the 

languj^ng spirit of poetry. Even the ugly pieces of wood, 

6 
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The few observations which the subject mav 
Require to be made on ancient litc^rature, wiu 
be directed chiefly to one part of it. For it Witt 
be allowed, that the purely speculative part oi 
that literature has in a great meitsare. erased to 
interfere with the intellectual discipline of mol 
dem times. It obtains too littie attentio|i, an4 
too little deference, to contribute much towa]:d 
fixing the mind in those habits of thought and 
feeling which prevent the cordial admission of 
the doctrines and spirit of the gospel. Several 
learned and fimatical devotees to antiquity atid 
{Paganism, have indee^ made tome effoit to i^e- 
call the long dcljparted veneration ibr' the dreams 
and subtilties of ancietat philosophy. But th'ej^ 
riiight, with peHi'aps a better pi^^ect of du(^ 
recommend the' building of temples oi^ a pan- 
theon, and the revival of all the institutions oi 
idolatrous worship. The greater numbeir of in- 
telligent, and even leiarried men, would feel but 
littie regret in consigning (if it could be con- 

• , • •• 

wonhipped in the South Sea ialak^ will prohdblj atlast re^ 
ceiTe names that may niore cpmmodiously hitoh intovene^ 
and will Ji>e invoked to adorn an4 sanctify the belles Ict^es of 
the next century. The poet had no reason .to fear that tl^ 
8up(jy of gods may fidl ; it is at the same time a pity , onQ 
thinks, thtt a creature so immense should ha?^i)een placed iti 
a world so soiaU as this, where all nature, all histoiy, all moi* 
rab, all true religion, and the whole resources of inndcentfic* 
tion, are too little to furnish odaterials enough for the wants and 
labours of his genius. 
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signed) the much larger proportion of that phi* 
loeophy to oblivion ; except they may be suppor 
aed to love it as heathenism more than they adf» 
mire it as wisdom ; or except their pride would 
wish to retain it as a contrast to their own more, 
rational theories. 

The ancient speculations on religion include 
indeed some very noble ideas relating to a Su* 
preme Being ; but these ideas do not produce, 
in an intelligent man, any degree of partialis 
for that immense system, or rather chaos, of 
fantastic folly by which they are environed. He 
aeparates them firom that chaos as something 
not strictly belonging to heathenism, nor form- 
ing a part of it. He considers most of them aa * 
the traditionary remains of divine communica- 
tions to man in the earliest ages. A few of 
them were perhaps the utmost efibrts of human 
intellect at some happy moments excelling it- 
self. But whether they are referred to the one 
origin or the other, they stand so conspicuously 
above the general assemblage of the pagan spe- 
culations on the subject of Deity, that they 
throw a solemn contempt on those speculations. 
They throw contempt on the greatest part of 
the theological doctrine of even the very phi- 
losophers that expressed them. They rather 
seem to direct our contemplation and affection 
toward a religion divinely revealed, than to ob- 
tain any degree of favour for those notions of a 

10 
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God, which * sprung and indefinitely midtipli^ 
from a melancholy combination of ignorance and 
depraved imagination. As to the apparent ana- 
logy between some of the notions of pagan reli- 
gion, and one or two of the most specific article^ 
of Christianity, those notions are presented in 
such fantastic, and varying, and often monstrous^ 
shapes, that the analogy is not close and constant 
enough to pervert our conception, or to preclude 
our admission, of the defined propositions of th^ 
evangelic faith. 

The next part of the pure speculations of the 
ancients, is, their metaphysics. And whatever 
may be the effect of metaphysical study in ge- 
neral, or of the particular systems of modem 
philosophers, with regard to the cordial and 
simple admission of christian doctrines, the an-* 
cient metaphysics may certainly be pronounced 
harmless, from holding so little connexion with 
modern opinions. Later philosophers, by means 
of a far better method of enquiry, have opened 
quite a new order of metaphysical views ; and 
persons with but a very small share of the 
acuteness and ingenuity of those ancient fin^ 
mers of ideal systems, can now wonder at their 
being so fantastic. The only attraction of ab- 
stract speculations is in their truth, and there- 
fore when the persuasion of their truth is gon<^ 
all their influence is extinct That which could 
please the imagination or interest the affections. 
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mig^t in a con«siderhb)e degree continue to pkftd^ 
iittd interest thetn, thoagh convicteil of tnWaef. 
Biit that vbich is too subtile to please the inmi 
||[fnation, loses all its po\^er i^hen it is rejtxted 
jby the judgment And this is the predicament to 
ti^ifch time has retiuced the metaphysics of the 
old philosophers. I1ie captivation of their sj9^ 
tfems seems almost as far withdrawn trom iis as 
Ate songs of their Sjrrens, or the enchantmients 
of Medea. 

The didactic morality of the heatihen philo- 
sophers comes much nearer to our int^j^ests, 
and has probably continued to have a consi^ 
durable influence oii the sentiments of culti^ 
yiited men* Af^er being detained a great while 
among the phantoms and the monsters of my* 
thology, or following through the mazes of an- 
cient metaphysics that truth which occasion- 
ally appears for a moment, but still for ever 
retires before the pursuer, the student of anti« 
quity is delightefl to meet with a sage who 
gfnes* him,- in the mof^ perspicuous and elo- 
quent' forrtV, the direct instructions concerning 
dbty and happiness. And since it is necessarily 
£He substantial object of these instructions to 
ehft)rcr goodness, he feels but little cause to 
guard ag^nst any perversion of his principles. 
He entirely forgets that goodness has been de- 
fined and eiiforct'd by another authority, and 
that though its main substance must be the 
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;8atne in the dictates of that authority, apd in 
the writings of Kpictetus, or Cicero, or Aptodi- 
.nus,^ yet there is a material difference in sqme 
,parta of the detaily and a inost in^portant one in 
..the principles that constitute the Ua^is W hile he 
is ac^ring the beavity of virtye as displaced by 
que aqcqmplished mor^st, and its lofty inde- 
peindfuit^irit ^ e^l^ibite^ by another, he is not 
inclined to suspeqt th|^t,any thin^ in their senti- 
xnents or his.winiate^ participation or them« can 
be wrong. 

But the part of anqiei^t literature which has 
had incomparably the greatest influence on the 
character of cultivated minds, is that which has 
turned, if J may so express it, moral sentiments 
into rea) beings, and in^t^esting companions, by 
displaying the lile and actions of eminent in- 
dividiji^als. A few of the personages of fiction 
are alsQ to be included. The captivating 9piot 
of Greece and Rome resides in the Works of 
the biographers, in so much pf the history as 
inight prc^eriy be called biography, from its fif- 
ing the whole attention and interest on a few 
signal namps, and in the works of the principal 
poets. 

No one, I suppose, will deny, that both the 
characters and the sentiments, which are the 
&vourites of th^ poet and the historian, become 
the favourites also of the admiring reader ; for 
this would be to deny the excellence of the 
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' poetry and eloquence. It Is die high test and 
proof of genius that a writer can render his 
subject interesting to his readers^ not merely in 
a genend way, but in the very same momner in 
which it interests himself. If the great woiks 
of antiquity had not this power, they would long 

' since have ceased to chtfm. We could not long 
tolerate what revested, while it was designed to 
please, our mond feelings. But \f their charac- 
ters and sentiments really do thus fascinate the 
heart, how far will this influence be coincident 
with the qpirit and with llie design of christt- 
anity?* 

Among the poets, I shall notice only the 
two or three pre-eminent orres of the Epic 
class. Homer, you know, is the favourite of 
the whole civilized world ; and it is many cen- 
turies since there needed one additional word 
of homage to the amazing genius displayed in 
the Iliad. The object of enquiry is, what kind 
of predisposition will be formed toward Chris- 
tianity in a young and animated spirit, that 

^ It may be noticed here duit a great part of what could 
be said on heathen literature as <^)po0ed to the rel%ian 
pf Chrtft, mutt necetsarilj refer to the peculiar monl spirit 
of that religion. It would border on the ridiculoui to repre- 
sent the martial enthusiasm of ancient historians and poeta 
as counteracting the peculiar libdniiet of the gospel, meaning 
by the term those dictates of tmlh that do not directly involfe 
moral precepts. 
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learns to glow with enthuaiasm at the scenes 
created by Homer, and to indulge an ardent 
wish, which that enthusiasm wiH probably 
awaken, for the possibility of emulating some 
of the principal characters. Let this suscepd- 
ble youth, after having mingled and burned in 
imagination among heroes, whose valour and 
anger flame like Vesuvius, who wade in blood, 
trample on dying foes, and hurl defiance against 
earth and heaven ; let him be led into the com- 
pany of Jesus Christ and his disciples, as dis- 
played by the evangelists, with whose narrative, 
I will suppose, he is but slightly acquainted 
before. What must he, what can he, do with 
his feelings in this transition ? He will find 
himself flung as far as *< from the centre to the 
utmost pole ;'' and one of thesie two opposite 
exhibitions of character will inevitably excite 
his aversion. Which of them is that likely to 
be, if he is become thoroughly possessed with 
the Homeric passions ? 

Or if, on the other hand, you will suppose a 
person to have first become profoundly interest- 
ed by the New Testament, and to have acquired 
the spirit of the Saviour of the world, while stu- 
dying the evangelical history ; with what senti- 
ments will he come forth firom conversing with 
heavenly mildness, weeping benevolence, sacred 
purity, and the eloquence of divine wisdom, to 
enter into a scene of such actions and charac- 
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ters, and to hear such maxims of merit and do* 
xy, as those of Homer ? He would be still more 
confounded by the transition, had it been possi- 
ble ibr him to have entirely escaped that deep 
depravation of feeling which can think of crimes 
and ipiseries with little emotion, and which we 
have all acquired from viewing the whole histo- 
ry of the world composed of scarcely any thing 
^se. He would find the mightiest strain of poe- 
try employed to represent ferocious courage as 
the greatest of virtues, and those who do not 
possess it as worthy of their fate, to be trodden 
in the dust* He will be taught, at least it will 
not be the fault of the poet if he is not taught^ 
to forgive a heroic spirit for finding the sweetest 
luxury in insulting dying pangs, and imagining 
the tears and despair of distant parents or wives. 
He will be incessantly called upon to worship 
revenge, the real divinity of the Iliad, in com- 
parison of which the Thunderer of Olympus is 
but a despicable pretender to power. He will 
be taught that the most glorious and enviable 
life is that to which the greatest number of 
other lives are made a sacrifice ; and that it is 
noble in a hero to prefer even a short life at* 
tended by this felicity, to a long one which 
should permit a longer life also to others. The 
dire Achilles, a being whom, if he really exist- 
ed, it had deserved a conspiracy of the tribes 
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then called qati^ns to chain or ^to suffocate is 
rendered interesting even ^midst the horrors jqf 
revenge and destxiiction, 6y the intensity of his 
affection for his friend, by^.the melanchply sub- 
limity with which, he fyppe^afs in the funeral 
scene of that friend, by ope fpomeptairy instancf^ 
of compassion, find by his solem^ references to 
his own approaching ^eath. A reader who has 
even passed beyond the juvenUe avj^icfm of life^ 
feels himself interested, in a manner that ei> 
cites at intervals his own surpji^e, in the &te 
of this stern destroyer } and hf wonders, an^ 
he wishes to doubt, whether the p9i:al that, he 
is learning be, after all, exactly no other than 
that the grandest employment of a great spirit 
is the destruction of human creatures, so long 
as revenge, ambition, or even caprice^ piaj 
choose to regard them under an artificial dis- 
tinction, and call them enemies. But this, my 
dear friend, is the real and effective moral of 
the Iliad, after aU ibat cdtics have so gravely 
written about lessons pjT union, or any other 
subordinate moral instructions, which they dis^ 
cover or imagine in the work. Whp .but critics 
ever thought or cared about these instructions \ 
Whatever is the chief and gr^d impfession 
' made by the whole work on the ardent xnin49 
which are most susceptible of the ipfluenq^ of 
poetry, that is the real moral ; and Al^^9^^}V 
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the mere exchan^^e of the notions of mythology 
for christian opinions,) had retained entire the 
state of mind with which their poet has exlii- 
bited th'jm. It is instantly perceived that Sa- 
tan, Beelzc^bub, and Moloch might as consistr 
ently have been retained in heaven. But here 
the question conies to a point : if the^^e gre^t 
examples ot glorious character pretending to 
coalesce with the transcendent Sovereign qf 
virtues^ nvould have l)een probably the most 
enormous incongruity j^xi'^ting, or that ever had 
existed, in the whple universe, wha;t harinpuy 
can tiiere be betv^een a man who has acquired 
a considerable degree of congeniality with tlie 
spirit of these heroes, and that paramount 
Teacher and Pattern of excellence ? And who 
will assure me that the enthusiast for heroic 
poetry does nut ac(|uire a degree of this con- 
geniality ? But unless 1 can be so assured, 
I persist in asserting the noxiousness ot such 
poetiy. 

Yet the work of Homer is, notwithstanding, 
the book which christian pi)^ts have translated, 
which christian divines have edited and com- 
mented on with pride, at ^\hich christian ladies 
have I etn delighted to see their sons kindle 
into rapturi', and which forms an essential part 
of the course of a liberal education, over all 
those couiitr es on which the fiospel shines. 
And who can tell how much that passion for 
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war which, from the univeniality of its preva* 
lence, might seem insepailcifble from the nature 
of man, may, in the civilized World, have heeik 
reinforced by the enthusiastic admiration with 
which young men have read Homer, and • simi* 
lar poets, whose «(eriuis transit >rms what is^ and 
oinght always to appear, purely horrid^ into ah 
aspect of grahdeur ? ' 

Should it be asked. And t*hat ought to'bfc 
flie practidal consequence of siiiih observations ? 
I-may surely 'iamswiT that I cannot justly be i*cJ- 
quired tb assign that 'iten*r^ence. I cannot 
be required to <lo more than exhibit iri'a mdi^ 
pie light an iinportant point of truth. TjTsuth 
works do really impart their own genuine spirit 
to the mind uf an admif'ing reader, in propor- 
tion to the degree in which he' admires, and jf 
this spirit is totally hostile to that of christian- 
ity^ and i/' Christianity ought really and in good 
faith'to be the supreme .regent of'alF nioral teeU 
ings, then it is evident that th6 Iliad, and all 
book's which combine the same tendency wit& 
great poetical excelleiice, are among the miost 
mischievous things on earth. There is but \ii^ 
tie satisfaction certainly in illustrating the ojpe-' 
ration of evil^ without proposing any adequat(!( 
method of contending with thetti'. But' in thtf 
present case, I really do not see what a seri6liV 
observer of tht character of mankind can offeri 
To wish that the works of Homer, and some 
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Other great authors o£ antiqiutfy should cease 
to be readf is just as vain as to wish they had 
never been written. As to the far greater num- 
ber o£ readersi it were equally in vain to wish 
(hat pure christian sentiments might be suffi- 
ciently reeoUectedy and loved, to accompany 
the study, and constantly prevent the injurious 
impression, of the works of pagan genius. The 
ftw maxims of Christianity to which the student 
may have assented without thought, and fixr 
which he has but little veneration, will but 
feebly oppose the influence } the spirit of Homer 
wiU vanquish as irresistibly as his Achilles van- 
quished. It is also most perfectly true, that 
so long as pride, ambition, and vindictiveness, 
bold so mighty a prevalence in the character 
and in the nature of our species, they would 
atill amply display themselves, though the sti- 
mulus of heroic poetry were withdrawn by the 
annihilation of all those works which have in- 
vited the worst passions, and the worst ac- 
tions, with a glare of grandeur. With or with- 
out classical ideas, men and nations will conti- 
nue to commit offences against one another, and 
to avenge them ; to assume an arrogant prece- 
dence, and account it noble spirit ; to cele- 
brate their deeds of destruction, and call them 
glory ; to idolize the men who possess, and can 
infuse, the greatest share of an infernal fire ; to 
set at nought all principles of virtue and rcli- 
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gion in J&vour of a thoughtless vicious mortal 
who consigns himself in the same achievement 
to fame and perdition ; to vaunt in triumphal 
entries, or funeral pomps, or strings of scalps, 
how far human skill and valour can excel the 
powers of famine and pestilence ; men and na- 
tions will continue thus to act, till some new 
dispensation of heaven shall establish the reiga 
of Christianity. In that better season, perhaps 
the great works of ancient genius will be read 
with such a state of mind as can receive the 
intellectual improvement derivable from them,| 
and at the same time as little coincide or be 
infected with their moral spirit, as in the pre- 
sent age we venerate their mythological vanities. 
In the mean time, one cannot believe that any 
man who seriously reflects how absolutely thei 
religion of Christ claims a conformity of his 
whole nature, will without regret fed himself 
animated, even for a moment, with a class of 
sentiments of which the habitual prevalence 
would be the total preclusion of Christianity. 
And it seems to shew how little this rdigion is 
really understood, or even considered, in any 
of the countries denominated christian, that so 
many who profess to adopt it never once thought 
of guarding their own minds, and those of their 
children, against the eloquent seductions of a 
spirit which is mortally opposite. Probably they 
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would be more intelligent and vigilant, if any 
other interest than that of their professed reli* 
gion were endangered. But a thing which in- 
jures them only in that concern, is sure to meet 
with all possible indulgence. 

^ith respect to religious parents and pre- 
ceptors, whose children and pupib are to re- 
ceive that liberal education which must inevit- 
iUy include the study of these great works, it 
will be for them to accompany the youthful read- 
ers throughout, with a great and anxious effort 
to shew them in the most poihted manner thd 
inconsistency of many of the sentiments, both 
with moral rectitude in general, and with the 
gpecial dictates of christiaiiity. And in order 
to give the requisite force to these dictates, it 
will be an important duty to illustrate to them 
the amiable tendency, and to prove the awful 
authority, of this dispensation of religion. This 
<iareful effort will often but very partially pre- 
vent the mbchief } but it seems to be all that 
can be done. 

Virgi?s work is a kind of lunar reflection of 
the ardent effulgence of Homer ; surrounded, 
if I may extend the figure, with as beautiful a 
halo of elegance and tenderness as perhaps the 
world ever saw. So much more refined an or- 
der of sentiment might have rendered the he- 
roic character far more attractive to a mind that 

s 
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tan mdt as well as burn» if there had actually 
been a hero in the poem. But none of the per* 
tonages intended for heroes excite the reader's 
enthusiasm enough to assimilate the tone of his 
feelings. No fiction ot histdry of human charac- 
ters and actions will ever powerfully transfuse 
its spirit without some one or some very few in- 
dividuals of signal peculi&rity or greatness, to 
concentrate and embody the whole energy of 
the work. There would be no danger therefore 
of any one's becoming an idolater of the god €f£ 
war through the inspiration of the ^neid, even 
if a larger proportion of it had been devbted to 
martial enterprize. Perhaps the chief counter- 
action to christian sentiments which I should 
apprehend to an opefning susceptible mind, 
would be a depravation of its ideas concerning 
the other world, ir<Hn the picturesque scenery 
which Virgil has opened to his hero in the re- 
gions of the dead^ and the solemn and interest- 
ing images with which he has shaded the avenue 
to them. Perhaps also themffecting sentiments 
which precede the death of Dido, might tend to 
lessen, especially in a pensive mind, the horror 
of that impiety which would throw back with 
violence the possession of life into the hands of 
Him who gave it. 
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LETTER VL 

When I add the name of Lucan't I must coiw 
fees that ao author of antiquity^ that I know^ 
wouJd have so much power to seduce myfedr 
i9g8t in respect to moral grcatoess, into a train 
sot co-incident vrith Christianity. His leading 
characters are widely dtfferent from those of Ho- 
mer, and of a greatly superior order. The mighty 
^nius of Homer appeared and departed in a rude 
^e of the human mind, a stranger to the intel- 
lectual enhirgement which would have enabled 
him to combine in his heroes the dignity of 
thought, instead of mere physical iorce, with the 
eneigy of passion. For want of this, they are 
great heroes without being great men. They 
appear to you only as tremendous fighting and 
destroying animals ; a kind of human Mam- 
moths, llie rude efibrts of personal conflict are 
all they can understand and admire, and in their 
warfare their minds never reach to any of the 
sublimer results even of war ; their chief and 
final object seems to be the mere savage gloiy 
of fighting, and the annihilation of their ene- 
mies. When the heroes of Lucan, both the de- 
praved and tlie nobler class, are employed in 
war, it seems but a small part of what they can 
do and what they intend; they have alwaya 
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aQtmethiog ^^irther sxxd greater in yi^w than to 
evince tbeic valour, or to riot in the vengeance 
of victory. Even the ambition of Pompey and 
CsBsar seems almost to become a grand passion, 
when compared to the contracted as well as de- 
testable aim of Homer's chiefs ; while this passion 
too is conjBned to narrow and vulgar designs, in 
comparison with the views which actuated Cato 
and Brutus. — The contempt of death, which in 
the heroes of the Iliad often seems like an in«' 
capacity or an oblivion of thought, is in Ijx^ 
can's favourite characters the result^ or at least 
the associate^ of profound reflection; and this 
strongly contrasts their courage with that of Ho-i 
mer's warriors^ which is (according indeed to his 
own frequent similes) the daring of wild beasts* 
Lucan sublimates martial into morid grandeur. 
£ven if you could deduct from his great men 
411 that which forms the specific display of the 
hero, you would find their greatness little di« 
minished ; they would be commanding and in* 
teresting men still. The better class of them, 
amidst war itself, hate and deplore the spirit and 
ferocious exploits of war^ They ;are indignant 
at the vices of mankind for compelling their 
luirtue into a career in which such sanguina- 
ry glories can be acquired. And while they 
deem it their duty to exert their courage in a 
just cause, they regard camps and battles as 
vulgar things, from which their thoughts Qften 
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tarn away into a train of solemn contemplations 
in which they rise sometimes to the empyreal 
region of sublimity. You have a more absolute 
impression of grandeur from a speech of Cato, 
than from all the mighty exploits that epic poe« 
try ever blazoned. The eloquence of Lucan's 
moral heroes does not consist in images of tri- 
umphs and conquests, but in reflections on vir- 
tue, sufferings, destiny, and death ; and the 
sentiments expressed in his own name have of- 
ten H melancholy tinge which renders them ir? 
resistibly interesting. He might seem to have 
felt a presage, while musing on the last of the 
Romans, that their poet was soon to foUow 
them. The reader becomes devoted both to 
the poet and to these iUustrioos men f but, un- 
der the influence of this attachment, he adopta 
all their sentiments, and exults in the sympa- 
thy ; forgetting, or unwilling, to reflect, whe- 
ther this state of feeling is concordant with the 
religion of Christ, and with the spirit of the 
apostles and martyrs. The most seducing of 
Lucan*s sentiments, to a mind enamoured of 
pensive sublimity, are those concerning death* 
I remember the very principle which I would 
wish to inculcate, that is, the necessity that 
a believer of the gospel should preserve the 
christian style of feeling predominant in his 
mind, and clear of every incongruous mixture, 
having struck me with great force amidst thp 
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enthusiasm with which I read many times over 
the memorable account of Vulteius, the speech 
by which he inspired his gallant band vnth a 
passion for death, and the reflections on death 
with which the poet closes the episode. I said 
to myself with a sensation of conscience. What 
are these sentiments with which I am bumijig ? 
Are these the just ideas of death ? Are they such 
as were taught by our Lord i Is this the spirit 
with which St Riul approached ' his last hour ? 
And I felt a painful collision between this reflec- 
tion and the passion inspired by the poet. I per- 
ceived with the clearest certainty that the kind 
of interest which I feU was no less than a real 
adoption, for the timet of the ,vpry same senti- 
ments by which he was animated* 

The epic poetry has been selected for the 
more pointed application of my remarks, from 

. the conviction that ito. has had a much greater 
influence on the moral sentiments of succeed- 
ing ages than all the other poetry of antiquity^ 
by means of its impressive display of individual 
great characters. And it will be admitted, I 
believe, that the moral spirit of the epic poets, 

^ taken together, is as little in opposition to the 
christian theory of moral sentiments as that of 
the collective poetry of other kinds. The just 
and elevated sentiments to be found in the 
Greek tragedies, tend to lead the mind to the 
4sjne habits of thought as the best of the pagan 
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didactic moralists. And these sentiments arm 
more forcibly impressed by means of being ai> 
companied with a well*combined series of ac- 
tion, than they could be by mere moral writing ; 
but not so forcibly as by the insulated magnifi- 
cence of such striking and sublime individual 
characters as those of epic poetiy. The mind 
* of the reader does not retain for months and 
years an animated recollection of some personage 
whose name incessantly recalls the sentiments 
which he uttered, or which his conduct made us 
feeL Still, however, the ifioral spirit of the 
Greek tragedies acts with a considerable force 
on a susceptible mind ; and if there should be 
but half as great a difference between the quality 
of the instructions which they will impart, and 
the principles of evangelic morality, as there 
was between the religious knowledge and moral 
spirit of the men themselves who wrote and con- 
tended for their own fame in Greece, and the 
divine illumination and noble character of those 
apostles that opened a commission from heaven 
to transform the world, the student may have 
some cause to be careful lest his Athenian mo- 
rality should disincline him to the doctrines of 
a better school. 

I shall not dwell long on the biography and 
history, since it will be allowed that their influ- 
ence is very nearly co-incident with that of the 
epic poetry. The work of Plutarch, the chief 
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of the biographers, (a work so necessary, it 
woold seem, to the consolations of a christian, 
that I have read of some author who did jiot 
profess to disbelieve the New Testament, de- 
claring that if he were to be cast on a desert 
island, and could haye one hook^ and but one, 
it should be this,) the work of Plutarch deli- 
neates a greatness partly of the same character 
as that celebrated by Homer, and partly of the 
far more dignified and intellectual kind which 
is so commanding in the great men of Lucan, 
several of whom indeed are the subjects also of 
the biographer. Various distinctions might, no 
doubt, be remarked in the impression made by 
great characters as exhibited in poetry, and as 
presented in the simple historical form : but I 
am persuaded that the habits of feeling which 
will grow from admiring the one or the other^ 
will be substantially the same as to a cordial re- 
ception of the religion of Christ. 

A number of the men displayed by the bioi- 
graphers and historians, rose so eminently above 
the general character of* the human race, that 
their names have become inseparably associated 
with our ideas of moral greatness. A thought- 
ful student of antiquity enters this majestic 
company with an impression of mystical awfuU 
ness, resembling that of Ezekiel in his vision. 
This select and revered assembly includes on- 
ly those who were distinguished by elevated 

7 
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virtue, as well as poweffiil talents and memo^ 
rable actions. Undonbtedlj the stupendous 
powers and energy without moral exceHence^ 
so often disi^yed on the field of ancient his- 
tory, oempel a kind of prostration of the soul 
in the presence €£ men, whose surpassing 
achievements seem to silence^ for a while, and 
but for a while, the sense of justice which 
must execrate their ambition and their crimes ; 
but where greatness of mind seems but secon- 
dary to greatness of virtue, as in the examples 
of Fhocioil, l^paminondas, Aristides, Timoleon, 
Dion, and a comsiderable number more, the 
heart apfdauds itself for feeling an irresistiUe 
captivation. This number indeed is small, com- 
pared with the whole enumeration of renowned 
names ; but it is large enough to fill the mind, 
and to give as venerable an impression of pagan 
greatness, as if none of its examples had been 
the heroes, whose fierce brilliance lighten» 
through the blackness of their depravity ; or 
the legislators, orators, and philosophers, whose 
wisdom was degraded by hypocrisy, venality, 
or vanity. 

A most impressive part of the influence of 
ancient character on modem feelings is derived 
from the accounts of two or three of the great- 
est philosophers, whose virtue, protesting and so- 
litary in the times in which they lived, whose in- 
tense devotedness to the pursuit of wisdom, and 
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whose occasional sublime glimpses of thought, 
darting beyond the sphere of error in which they 
were inclosed and beilighted, present them to 
the mind with something like the venerableiiess 
of the prophets of God. Among the exhibitions 
of this kind, it is unnecessary to say that Xene- 
phon's Memoir of Socrates stands unrivalled and 
above comparison. 

Sanguine spirits without number have pro- 
bably been inJfluenced in modem times by the 
ancient history of mere heroes ; but persons of 
a reflective disposition have been incomparably 
more afiected by the contemplation of those 
men, whose combination of mental power with 
illustrious virtue constitutes the supreme glory 
of heathen antiquity. — And why do I deem 
the admiration of tHis noble display of moral 
excellence pernicious to these reflective minds, 
in relation to the religion of Christ ? For the 
simplest possible reason ; because the princi- 
ples of that excellence are not identical with 
the principles of this religion; as I believe 
every serious and selfobservant man who has 
been attentive to them both, will have verified 
in his own experience. He has felt the ani- 
mation which pervaded his soul, in musing on 
the virtues, the sentiments, and the great ac- 
tions, of these dignified men, suddenly expiring, 
when he has attempted to prolong or transfer it 
to the virtues, sentiments, and actions, of the 
apostles of Jesus Christ Sometimes he has. 
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Older of sentiments congenial with theirs, and 
therefore thus seriously different from the spirit 
and principles of Christianity.* It is not exactly 
that the judgment admits distinct pagan pro- 
positions, but the heart insensibly acquires an 
unison with many of the sentiments which 
impfy those propositions, and are wrong unless 
those propositions are right It foists that a 
different state of feeling, corresponding to a 
vastly different scheme of propositions, is ap- 
pointed by the Sovereign Judge of all things as 
(with relation to us) an indispensable prepara- 
tion for entering the eternal paradise j t and 
that now, no moral distinctions, however splen- 
did, are excellence in his sights if not conform* 
0d to this standard. It slides into a persuasion 

• If it should be tM that, in admiring pagan exoellenoe, 
the Diiod taket the mere fadi of that exceUenoe, separately 
from the principies» and as far as they are identical with the 
fiicts' of christian excellence, and then, connecting christian 
principles with them, converts the whole into a christian cha- 
tacter before it cordially adnuret, I appeal to experience, 
while I assert that this is not true. If it'were, the mind 
Fould be able to turn* with full complacency from an affec- 
tionate admiration of an illustrious heathen, to admire, in the 
▼cry same train of feeling and with still warmer emotion, the 
excellence of St Paul ; which i# pot the fitct 

t I hope none of these observations will be understood tp 
insinuate the impossibility of the future happiness of virtuous 
heathens. But a disquisition on the subject would here be 
•ut of place. 
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that, under any economy, to be exactly like 
one of those heathen examples would be a 
competent qualification for any world to which 
good spirits are to be assigned. The devoted 
admirer contemplates them as the most envia- 
ble 3pecimens of his niature, and almost wishes 
he could have been one of them, without re- 
flecting that this would have been under the 
condition, among many other circumstances, of 
adoring Jupiter, Bacchus, or iEsculapius, and 
of despising even the deities that he adored ; 
and under the conditioi^ of bdng a stranger toi 
the Son of God, and to all that he has disclosed 
and accomplished for the felicity of our race. 
It would even throw an ungracious chill on his 
ardour, if an evangelical monitor should whisper, 
<< Recollect Jesus Christ,'' and express his re- 
gret that these illustrious men could not have 
been privileged to be elevated into christians. 
If precisely the word ** elevated " were used, 
be might have a feeling, at the instant, as if 
it were not the rtglit word. But this state of 
mind is no less than a most serious hostility to 
the gospel, which these feelings are practically 
pronouncing to be either unnecessary or wrong j 
and therefore that noblest part of ancient litera* 
ture which tends to produce it^ is inexpressibly 
injurious. It had been happy for many cul- 
tivated and aspiring minds, if the men whose 
obaracters form the moral magnificence of the 
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dsBsical history, had been such atrocions 
kins, that their names could not have been re« 
collected without execration. Nothing can be 
more disastrous than to be led astray by emi- 
nent virtue and intelligence, which can give a 
fiseling of grandeur, or of an alliance with gran« 
deur, in the deviation. 

It will require a very afiecting impression of 
the christian truth, a very strongly marked idea 
ef the christian character, and a habit of think* 
iog with sympathetic admiration of the most 
efevated class of christians, to preserve entire 
the evangelical spirit among the examples of 
what might pardonably have been deemed the 
BK)6t exalted style of man, if a revelation had 
not been received from heaven. Some views 
of this excellence it were in vain for a chris- 
tian to forbid himself to admire ; but he ab^ 
solutely must learn to admire ^under a se^ 
vere and solemn restriction, else ev^ry emotion 
is a desertion of his cause.' He must learn 
to assign these men in thought to another 
sphere, and to regard them as beings under 
a different economy with whicli our relations 
are dissolved ; as marvellous specimens of a 
eertain imperfect kind of moral greatness, form- 
ed on a model foreign to true religion, which 
model is crumbled to dust and given to the 
winds.^— At the same time, he may empha- 
tically deplore, while viewing some of these 
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men^ that^ if so much excellence could be form- 
ed on sudi a model, the sacred system on which 
his own character professes to be formed^ should 
not have raised him almost to heaven*— So much 
fox the effect of the most interesting part of an- 
cient literature. 

In the next letter I shall make some obser* 
vationsy in reference to the same object, on mo- 
dem polite literature. Many of these must un- 
avoidably be very analogous to those already 
made ; since the greatest number of the modem 
fine writers acquired much of the character of 
their minds firom those of the ancient world* 
Probably indeed the ancients have exerted a 
much more extensive influence in modem times 
by means of the modem writers to whom they 
have communicated their moral spirit, than im- 
mediately by their own works. 
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To a man who had long observed the influ- 
^ces winch tyrannize over human passions and 
opinions, it would not perhaps have appeared 
strange, that when the Grand Renovatcnr oame 
on earth, and during the succeeding ages, a 
Aiunber of the men whose superiw talents were 
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to carry on the course of literature^ and guide 
the progress of the human mind, should reject 
his religion. These I have placed out of the 
question, as it is not my oligect to shew the iiK. 
juries which Christianity has received from its 
avowed enemies. But it might have been ex- 
pected, that all the intelligent men, from that 
hour to the end of time, who should really 
Oihnit this religion, would perceive the sove- 
reignty and universality of its claims, and feel 
that every thing unconsonant with it ought 
instantly to vanish from the whole system of 
approved sentiments and the whole school of 
literature, and to keep as absolutely aloof as 
the Israelites from the boundary that guarded 
Mount SinaL It might have been presumed, 
that all principles which the new dispensation 
rendered obsolete, or declared or implied to be 
wrong, should no more be regarded as belong- 
ing to the system of principles to be hencefor- 
ward received and taught, than dead bodies in 
their graves belong to the race of living men. 
To retain or recall them would therefore be as 
offensive to the judgment, as to take up these 
bodies and place them in the paths of men» 
would be offensive to the senses; and as ab- 
surd as the practice of the ancient Egyptians^ 
who carried their embalmed ancestors to their 
festivals. It might have been supposed, that 
whatever Christianity had actually changed^ 
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abolished^ or supplied, would therefore be j>rac« 
ticaUy regarded by these believers of it as chan* 
ged, abolished, or supplied ; and that they would^ 
in all their writings, be at least as careful of 
their fidelity in this great article, as a man who 
adopts the Newtonian philosophy, would be cer- 
tain to exclude from his scientific discourse all 
ideas that seriously implied the Ptolemaic or^ 
Tychonic system to be true. Necessarily, n 
number of these literary believers would write 
on subjects so completely foreign to what comes 
within the cognizance of Christianity, that a pure 
neutrality, which should avoid all interference 
with it, would be all that could be claimed from 
them in its behalf; though, at the same time^ 
one should feel some degree of regret, to see a 
man of enlarged mind exhausting dis ability and 
his life on these foreign subjects, without devo<^ 
ting some short interval to the service of that 
which he believes to be of far surpassing mo- 
ment.* 



* I could not help feeling a degree of this regret in read- 
ing lately the memoirs of the admirable and estimable Sir 
William Jones. Some of his researches in Asia haTe inci- 
dentally served, in a very important manner, the cause of^ 
religion ; but did he think the last possible direct service had 
been rendered to Christianity, that his accomplished mind was 
left at leisure for hymns to the Hindoo gods } Was not Htm 
even a violation of the neutrality, and an offence, not only 
against the gospel, but against theism itself? I^know what 
may be said about personification, license of poetry, and so 

2b 
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But the great number who chose to write on 
subjects that come within the relations of the 
christian system, as on the various views of 
morals, the distinctions and judgments of hu- 
man character, and the theory of happiness, 
with almost unavoidable references sometimes 
to our connexion with Deity^ to death, and to 
a future state, ought to have written every page 
under the recollection, that these subjects are 
not left free for careless or arbitrary sentiment, 
since tlie time that ** God has spoken to us by 
his son ;'* and that the noblest composition 
would be only so much eloquent impiety, if 
not concordant with the dictates of the New 
Testament Had this been the prevalent re- 
collection amidst the studies of the fine writers 
of the christian world, an ingenuous mind 
might have read alternately their works and 
those of the evangelists and apostles, without 
being confounded by a perception of some 

on ( but should not a worshipper of God hold himself under 
a solemn oUigation to abjure all tolerance of even poetical 
figures that can seriously seem, in any way whatever, to 
recognize the pagan divinities, or abominations, as the pro* 
phets of Jehovah would have called tliem ? What would 
Elijah have nid to such an employment of talents in his 
time ? It would have availed little to have told him that these 
divinities were only personifications (witli their appropriate re- 
presentative idols) of objects in nature, of elements, or of ab- 
stractions. He would have sternly replied, And was not Baal, 
whose prophets I destroyed, the same i 
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deadly antipathy between the inspirations of ge* 
nius and the inspirations of heaven* 

I confine my view chiefly to the elegant li- 
terature of our own country. And it may be 
presumed, independently of any actual compa- 
rison, that this, after the exclusion of works 
directly conducing to infidelity and vice, is 
quite as little exceptionable as the belles let- 
tres of any nation of modem Europe ; for this 
plain reason, that the extended prevalence of 
that happy light which arose at the reforma- 
tion, through almost the whole period that has 
produced our works of genius and taste, must 
necessarily, by presenting the religion of Christ 
in somewhat more of its genuine dignity, have 
compelled from the intellectual men who could 
not reject its truth, a respect which the same 
class of men in popish countries would be but 
little inclined to feel, or which would generally 
be, if they did feel it, but the homage of super., 
stition, which injured the sacred cause another 
way* 

I do not assign any class of, writers directly 
theological to the polite literature of a country, 
not even the distinguished sermon-writers of 
France ; as it is probable that works of direct 
theology have formed but a small part of that 
school of thinking and taste, in which the ge- 
nerality of cultivated men have acquired the 
moral conformation of their minds, lliat school 
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is composed of poets, moral philosc^hers, hiSf 
torians, essayists, and you may add the writeiB 
of fiction. If the great majority of these authors 
have injured, and still injure, their pupils in the 
most important of all their interests, it is a verj 
serious consideration, both in respect to the ac- 
countableness of the authors, arid the final effect 
on their pupils. I maintain that they are guilty 
of this injury. 

On so wide a field, my dear firiend, it would 
be in vain to attempt making particular refer- 
ences and selections to verify all these remarks, 
I must appeal for their truth to your own ac- 
quaintance with our popular fine writers. 

In the first place, and as a general observa- 
tion, the alleged injury has been done, to a 
great extent, by Omission, or rather it should 
be called Exclusion. And here I do not refer 
so much to that unworthy care, which seems 
prevalent through the works of our ingenioiK 
authors, to avoid^/&rma% treating on any topics 
of a precisely evangelical kind, as the absence of 
that christian tinge and modification, (indicated 
partly by the occasional expression of christian 
recollections, and partly by a solicitous, though 
it were a tacit, conformity to every principle of 
"the christian theory,) which should be diffused 
universally through the sentiments that regard 
man as a moral being. Consider how small a 
portion of the serious subjects of thought can 
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be detached from all connexion with the reli* 
gion of Christy without narrowing the scope to 
which he meant it to extend, and repelling its 
intervention where he intended it to intervene. 
The book which unfolds it, has exaggerate^ 
its comprehensiveness, and the first distinguish** 
ed christians had a delusive view of it, if it 
does not actually claim to mingle its principles 
with the whole system of moral ideas, so as to 
impart to them a speciBc character; in the 
3ame manner as the element of fire, interfused 
through the various forms and combinations of 
other elements, produces throughout them, even 
when latent, a certain important modification^ 
which they would instantly lose, and there- 
fore lose their perfect condition, by its exclu* . 
sion. 

And this claim to extensive interference, made^ 
as a matter of authority, for the christian princi« 
pies, appears to be supported by their nature. 
For they are not of a nature which necessarily 
restricts them to a peculiar department, like 
the principles which constitute some of the 
sciences. We should at once perceive the ab^ 
surdity of a man who should be attempting to 
adjust all his ideas on general subjects according 
to the principles of geometry, and who should 
maintain (if any man could do so preposterous 
a thing) that geometrical laws ought to enter 
into the essence of our reasoning on politics and 
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morals. This I own is taking an illiistration in 
the extreme ; since geometrical and moral truth 
are not only very different, bnt of a nature es- 
sentially distinct Let any other class of prin- 
ciples foreign to moral subjects be selected, in 
order to its being shewn how absurd is the 
effect of an attempt to stretch them beyond 
their proper sphere, and force them into some 
connexion with ideas with which they have 
no relation. Let it be shewn how they can 
in no degree modify the subject to which they 
are attempted to be applied, nor mingle with 
the reasons concerning it, any more than the 
powers of magnetism can be made to operate 
on brass. I would then shew that on the con- 
trary the christian principles have something 
in their nature which has a relation with 
something in the nature of almost all serious 
subjects. Their being extended to those sub- 
jects therefore is not an arbitrary and forced 
application of them ; it is merely permitting 
them to apply themselves to whatever they are 
in the nature of things related to. It must be 
evident in a moment that the most general 
doctrines of Christianity, such as those of a 
future judgment, and immortality, if believed 
to be true, have a direct relation with every 
thing that can be comprehended within the 
widest range of moral speculation and senti- 
ment. It will also be found that the more par* 
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iicular doctrines, such as those of the moral 
pravity of our nature, an atonement made by 
the sacrifice of Christ, the interference of a 
special divine influence in renewing the human 
mind, and educating it for a future state, toge- 
ther with all the inferences, conditions, and 
motives resulting from them, cannot be admit- 
ted and reUgiously regarded, without combi- 
ning themselves in numberless instances \rith a 
man's ideas on moral subjects. I mean that it 
is in their very nature thus to interfere and find 
out a relation with these ideas, even if there 
were no divine requisition that they should. 
The writer must therefore have retired beyond 
the limits of an immense field of important and 
most interesting speculations, must indeed have 
retired beyond the limits of a// the speculation 
most important to man, who can say that nothing 
in the religion of Christ bears, in any manner^ 
on any part of his subject, any more than if he 
were a philosopher of Saturn. 

And, in thus habitually interfering and com- 
bining with moral sentiments and speculations, 
the christian principles will greatly modify 
them. The evangelical ideas will stand in con- 
nexion with the moral ones not simply as acU 
diiional ideas in the train of thinking, but as 
ideas wliich impart or dictate a particular cha- 
racter to the rest. A writer whose mind is so 
possessed with the christian principles that they 
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thiM continually suggett themselves in connexion 
with his serious speculations, will unavoida- 
bly present a moral sul^ect in a somewhat dif- 
ferent aspect^ even if he make no express re- 
ferences to the gospel, from that in which it 
would be presented by another writer, whose 
habits of thought were clear of evangelical re- 
collections. And in every train of thipking in 
which the serious recognition of those princi- 
ples would produce this modification, it ought 
to be produced ; so that the very last idea 
within the whole compasd of speculation which 
would have a different cast lis a ray of the gos- 
pel falls, or does not fsllj upon it, should be 
faithfully exhibited in that light alone. The 
christian principles cannot be true without de- 
termining what shall be true in the mode of 
representing all those subjects with which they 
hold a connexion. Obviously, as far as the 
gospel can go, and does by its relations with 
things thus claim to go, with a modifying 
power, it cannot be a matter of indifference 
whether it do go or not ; for nothing on which 
its application would have this effect, w^ould be 
equally right as so modified and as not so mo- 
dified. That which is made precisely correct 
by this quaUfied condition, must therefore, se- 
parately from it, be incorrect. He who has 
sent a revelation to declare the theory of sacred 
trutl), and to define the relations of all moral 
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sentiment with that truth, cannot give his sanc« 
tion at once to this final constitution, and to 
that which disowns it. He therefore disowns 
that which disowns the reh'gion of Christ And 
what he disowns he condemns, thus placing all 
moral sentiments in the same predicament, with 
regard to the christian economy, in which Jesus 
Christ placed his coutemporaries, '^ He that is 
not with me is against me." — The order of ideas 
thus dissentient from the christian system, pre- 
sumes the existence, or attempts the creation, of 
some other economy. 

Now, in casting a recoUective glance over 
our elegant literature, the far greater part, as 
far as I am acquainted with it, appears to me 
to fall under the utmost weight of this condem- 
nation. After a comparatively small number 
of names and books are excepted, what are 
called the British Classics, with the addition of 
very many works of great literary merit that 
have not quite attained that rank, present an 
immense vacancy of christianized sentiment. 
The authors do not exhibit the signs of having 
ever deeply studied Christianity, or of retaining 
any discriminative and serious impression of it. 
Whatever has strongly occupied a man's atten- 
tion, affected his feelings, and filled his mind 
with ideas, will even unintentionally shew itself 
in the train and cast of his discourse ; these 
writers do not in this manner betray that their 
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faculties have been occupied and interested Uj 
the utmost by the views unfolded in the evan- 
gelic dispensation. Of their being solemnly 
conversant with these views you discover no 
notices analogous, for instance, to those which 
appear in the writing or discourse of a man, 
who has lately passed some time amidst the 
wonders of Rome or Egypt, and who shews 
you, by almost unconscious allusions and ima- 
ges naturally and oflen occurring in his lan- 
guage even on other subjects, how profoundly 
he has been interested in contemplating tri- 
umphal arches, columns, temples, and pyra- 
mids. Their minds are not naturalized, if I 
may so speak, to the images and scenery of the 
kingdom of Christ, or to that kind of light 
which tlie gospel throws on all objects. They 
are somewhat like the inhabitants of those 
towns within the vast salt mines of Poland, 
who, beholding every object in their region by 
the light of lamps and candles only, have in 
their conversation no expressions describing 
things in such aspects as never appear but 
under the lights of heaven. You might ob- 
serve, the next time that you open one of these 
works, how far you may read, without meeting 
with an idea of such a nature, or so expressed, 
as could not have been, unless Jesus Christ 
had come into the world j* even tliough the 

* Except perhaps in respect to hunumityand benevolencei 
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subject be one of those which he came to illu- 
minate, and to enforce on the mind by new and 
most cogent arguments. And where so little 
of the light and rectifying influence of these 
communications has been admitted into the 
habits of thought, there will be very few cordi- 
ally reverential and animated references to the 
great Instructor himself. These will perhaps 
not oflener occur than a traveller in some parts 
of Africa, or Arabia, comes to a spot of green 
vegetation in the desert. You might have read 
a considerable number of volumes, without be- 
coming apprized that there is such a dispensa- 
tion in existence, or that such a sublime Mi- 
nister of it had ever appeared among men. And 
,you might have diligently read, for several 
years, and through several hundred volumes, 
without at all discovering its nature or import- 
ance, or that the writers, when alluding to it, 
admitted any high importance to be connected 
with it. You would only have conjectured it to 
be a scheme of opinions and discipline, which 
had appeared in its day, as many others had ap- 
peared, and lefl us, as the refs^t have lefl us, to 
follow our speculations our own way. 

You would have supposed that these writers 
had probably heard of one Christ, as they have 

on which subject his instructions have improTod the senti« 
ments even of infideb> in spite of the rejection of their divine 
authority. 
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heard of one Conluciusy as a teacher whoK uv* 
structioDs contaio possibly many good thiogs, 
and to whose system a liberal mind will occasioii- 
ally advert, well-pleased to see China, Greece, 
and Judea, as well as England, producing their 
philosophers of various sorts, each in its turn. 
All the information which they would have sup- 
plied to yoiu* understanding, and all the conjec- 
tures to which they would have prompted your 
ingenuity, would have left you, if not instruct- 
ed from other sources, to meet the real religion 
itself, when at length disclosed to you, as a 
thing of which you had no recognition, except 
by its name ; as a wonderful novelty. How lit- 
tle you would have expected, from their literary 
and ethical glimpses, to find that it is at this 
moment the actual and sole economy by the 
provisions of wliich their happiness can be secu- 
red, by the laws of which they will be judged^ 
which has declared the relations of man with his 
Creator, and specified the exclusive ground of 
acceptance ; which is therefore of infinite con- 
sequence to you, and to them, and to all their 
readers, as fixing the entire theory of the con- 
dition and destinies of man on the final prin- 
ciples to which all theories and sentiments arc 
solemnly required to be <^ brought into obe- 
dience/' 

Now, if the writers who have thus carefully 
preserved the whole world of interesting idea» 
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which they have unfolded free from any evan- 
gelical intermixture, are really the chief instruc- 
tors of persons of taste, and form, from early 
life, their habits of feeling and thought, it is 
easy to see that they must produce a state of 
mind very uncongenial with the gospeL Views, 
habitually presented to the mind, during its 
most susceptible periods, and through the main 
course of its improvements, in every varied light 
of sublimity and beauty, with every fascination 
of that taste, ingenuity, and eloquence, which 
it has learnt still more to admire each year as 
its faculties have expanded, will have become 
the settled order of its ideas. And it will feel 
the same complacency in this intellectual order, 
that, as inhabitants of the material world, we 
do in the great arrangement of nature, in the 
green blooming earth, and the magnificent he- 
inisphere of heaven. 



LETTER VIII. 

It will be proper to specify somewhat more 
di^stinctly several of the particulars in which I 
consider the generality of our fine writers as 
disowning or contradicting the evangelical dis- ^ 
pensation, and therefore beguiling their readers 
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into a complacency In an order of sentunente 
that is unconsonant with it. 

And one thing extremely obvious to remark, 
isy that the good manj the man of virtue, wlio 
is necessarily presented to view ten thousand 
times in the volumes of these writers, is not 
a christian. His character could have been form- 
ed though the christian revelation bad never 
been opened on the earth, or thou^ all the 
copies of the New Testament had perished ages 
sinQc ; and it might have appeared admirable, 
but not peculiar. There arc no foreign unac- 
countable marks upon it, that could, in such a 
preclusion of the christian truth, have excited 
wonder what could be the relations or the ob- 
ject of such a strange but systematical singu- 
larity, and in what school or company it had 
acquired its principles and its feelings. Let it 
only be said that this man of virtue had con- 
versed whole years with the instructions of 
Plato and Cicero, and all would be explained ; 
nothing would lead to ask, "But with whom 
then has he conversed since^ to lose so com- 
pletely the appropriate character of his school, 
under the broad impression of some other might, 
icr influence ?" 

The good man of our polite literature never 
talks with aflbctionate devotion of Christ, as 
the great High Priest of his profession, as the 
exalted Friend, whose injunctions are the laws 
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of his virtues, whose work and sacrifice are the 
basis of his hopes, whose doctrines guide and 
awe his reasonings^ and whose example is the 
pattern which he is earnestly aspiring to resem- 
ble. The last intellectual and moral designa- 
tions in the world by which it would occur to 
you to describe him, would be those by which 
the Apostles so much exulted to be recognized, 
a disciple, and a servant, of Jesus Christ ; nor 
would he (I am supposing this character to be- 
come a real person) be at all gratified by being 
so described. You do not liear him avowing 
that he deems the habitual remembrance of 
Christ essential to the nature of that excellence 
which he is cultivating. He rather seems, with 
the utmost coolness of choice, adopting virtue 
as according with the dignity of a rational 
agent, than to be in the least degree impelled 
to it by any relations with the Saviour of the 
world. 

On the supposition of a person realizing this 
character having fallen into the company of St 
Paul, you can easily imagine the total want of 
congeniality. Though both avowedly devoted 
to truth, to virtue, and perhaps to religion, the 
difference in the cast of their sentiments would 
have been as great as that between the physi- 
cal constitution and habitudes of a native of the 
country at the equator, and those of one from 
the arctic regions. Would not the apostle's 
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feeling of the continual intervention of ideas 
concerning one Object, in all subjects, places, 
and times, have appeared to this man of virtue 
and wisdom inconceivably mystical? in what 
manner would he have listened to the empha- 
tical expressions respecting the love of Clhrist 
constraining us, living not to ourselves but to 
him that 4ied ibr us and rose again, counting 
all things but loss for tiic knowledge of Christ, 
being ardent to win Christ and be found in 
him, and trusting Uiat Christ should be magni<- 
fied in our body, whether by liie or by death ? 
Perhaps St Paul's energy, and the appearance 
of its being accompanied by the firmest inteU 
Icct, might have awed him into silence. But 
amidst that silence, he must, in order to defend 
his self-complacency, have decided that the 
apostles mind had fallen, notwithstanding its 
strength, under the dominion of an irrational 
association ; tor he would have been conscious 
that no such ideas had ever kindled his affec- 
tions, and that no such affections had ever ani- 
mated his actions ; and yet /le was indubitably 
a gocnl man, and could, in another Istyle, be as 
eloijuent for goodness as St Paul himself. He 
woidd therefore have concluded, either that it 
was not necessary to be a christian, or that this 
order of feelings was not necessary to that cha- 
racier. But if tlie apostle's sagacity had de- 
tected the cause of this reserve, and the nature 
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of his associate's reflections, he would most cer* 
tainly have declared to him with great solem- 
nity that both these things were necessary-— or 
that he had been deceived by inspiration ; and 
he would have parted from this self^omplacent 
man with admonition and compassion. Now 
would St F^ul have been wrong ? But if he 
would have been rig'Bt, what becomes of those 
authors, whose works, whether from neglect or 
design, tend to satisfy their readers of the per- 
fection of a form of character which he would 
have pronounced fatally defective ? 

Again, moral writings are instructions on the 
subject of happiness. Now the doctrine of this 
subject is declared in the evangelical testimo- 
ny : it had been strange indeed if it had not, 
when the happiness of man was the precise ob- 
ject of the communication. And what, accord- 
ing to this communication, are the essential re- 
quisites to that condition of the mind' without 
which no man ought to be called happy ; with- 
out which ignorance or insensibility alone can 
be content, and folly alone can be cheerfhl ? A 
simple reader of the christian scriptures will 
reply that they are — a change of heart, called 
conversion, the assurance of the pardon of sin 
through Jesus Christ, a habit of devotion ap- 
proaching so near to intercourse with the Su- 
preme Object of devotion that revelation has 

called it communion with God, a process of 

2c 
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improvement, called sanctificatioii, a confidence 
in the divine Providence that all things shall 
work together for good, and a conscious prepa- 
ration for another life, including a firm hope of 
eternal felicity. And what else can he reply ? 
What else can you reply ? Did the lamp of 
heaven ever shine more clearly since omnipo- 
tence lighted it, than these ideas di^lay them- 
selves through the New Testament ? Is this then 
absolutely the true, and the only true, account 
of happiness ? It is not that which our aocom- 
plished writers in general have chosen to sanc- 
tion. Your recollection will tell you that they 
have most certainly presumed to avow, or to 
insinuate, a doctrine of happiness which im- 
plies much of the christian doctrine to be a 
needless intruder on our speculations, or an 
imposition on our belief; and I am astonished 
that this serious fact should so little have 
alarmed the christian students of elegant lite- 
rature. The wide difference between the dic- 
tates of the two authorities is too evident to be 
overlooked ; for the writers in question have 
very rarely, amidst an immense assemblage of 
sentiments concerning happiness, made any re* 
ference to what the New Testament so explicit- 
ly declares to be its constituent and vital prin-» 
ciples. How many times you might read the 
sun or the moon to repose, before you would * 
find an assertion or a recognition, for instance. 
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of a change of the mind being requisite to 
happiness, in any terms commensurate with 
the significance which this article seems to 
bear in all the various forms in which it is ex- 
pressed and repeated in the New Testament. 
Some of these writers appear hardly to have 
admitted or to have recollected even the propo- 
sition, that happiness must essentially consist 
in something so fixed in the mind itself as to 
be substantially independent of external cir« 
cumstances ; for their most animated represen- 
tations of it are merely descriptions of fortunate 
combinations of these circumstances, and of 
the feelings immediately caused by them, which 
will expire the moment that these combinations 
are broken up. The greater number however 
have fully admitted the proposition, and have 
given their illustrations of the doctrine of hap- 
piness accordingly. And what appears in these 
illustrations as the highest form of happiness ? 
It is, probably, that of a man feeling an ele- 
vated complacency in his own excellence, a 
proud consciousness of rectitude; possessing 
extended views* cleared from the mists of igno- 
rance, prejudice, and superstition ; unfolding 
the generosity of his nature in the exercise of 
beneficence, without feeling however any grate- 
fvl incitement from remembrance of the trans- 
cendent generosity of the Son of Man ; main- 
taining, in respect to the events and bustle of 
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the surrounding scene, a dignified indiflfereace, 
which can let the world go its own way, and 
can enjoj its tranquillity the while ; and living 
in a cool rengnation to &te, without any strong 
expressions of a specific hope, or even solici« 
tude, with r^ard to the termination of life and 
to all futurity. Now whatever degree of re* 
semblance some of these distinctions may bear 
to the christian theory of happiness,* it is evi- 
dent that on the whole the two' modes are so 
diflerent that the same man cannot realise them 
both. The result is clear ; the natural eftct of 
incompetent and fidlacious schemes, prepossess* 
ing the mind by every grace of genius, will be 
an aversion to the christian view of happiness^ 
which will appear at the least veiy strange, and 
probably very irrationaL 

It is again a prominent characteristic of the 
christian Revelation, that, having declared this 
life to be but the introduction to another, it 
systematically preserves the recollection of this 
great truth through every representation of eve- 
ry subject i so that the reader is not allowed 
to contemplate any of the interests of life in a 
view which detaches them from the grand ob- 

* No one can be so absurd as to represent the dodrinea 
which are prevalent in the works of polite literature as to* 
iaUyt and at all points, opposite to those of Christianity ; what 
I am asserting, is, that in some important points they 
substaoUally and essentially diftrent. 
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ject and conditions of life itself. An apostle 
could not address his friends on the most com- 
mon concerns, for the length of a page, with- 
out the final references. He is like a person 
whose eye, while he is conversing with you 
about an object, or a succession of objects im- 
mediately near, glances with Ihoughtful con- 
sciousness every moment toward some great 
spectacle appearing on the distant horizon. He 
seems to talk to his friends in that manner of 
expression in which you can imagine that Eli- 
jah spoke, if he remarked to his companion any 
circumstance in the journey from Bethel to Je- 
richo, and from Jericho to the Jordan ; a manner 
which needed not to be changed, if he uttered 
yet a .few sentences more after he saw the 
chariot and horses of fire. The correct conse- 
quence of conversing with our Lord and his 
apostles would be, that the thought of immor- 
tality should become as habitually present and 
familiarised to the mind as the countenance of 
a domestic friend ; that it should be the grand 
test of the value of all pursuits, friendships, 
and speculations J and that it should mingle 
a certain nobleness with every thing which it 
permitted to occupy our time. Now how far 
will the discipline of modern polite literature 
coincide ? 

I should be pleased to hear a student of that 
literature seriously, profess that he is often and 
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impressively reminded of futurity ; and to have 
it shewn that ideas relating to this great sub- 
ject are presented in sufllcient number, and in 
a proper manner, to produce an effect which 
should form a respectable proportion of the 
uhok effect produced by these authors on sua- 
cc ptible minds. But I cannot hope to receive 
this satisfaction. It is true that the idea of im- 
mortality is so exceedingly grand, that many 
writers of genius who have felt but little genu- 
inr interest in religion, have been led by their 
perception of what is sublime to introduce a 
thought which is one of the most powerful 
means of elevating the imagination. And the 
energy of their hmguage has been worthy (rf* 
the subject. In these instances, however, it is 
not always found that the idea is presented ex- 
actly in that light which both shews its indivi? 
dual grandeur, and indicates the extent of its 
necessary connexion with other ideas : it ap* 
pears somewhat like a majestic tower, which a 
traveller in some countries may find standing 
in a solitary scene, no longer surrounded by 
that great assemblage of buildings, that ample 
city, of which it was raised to be the centre, 
the strength, and the ornament. Immortality 
has been had recourse to in one page of an in* 
genious work as a single topic of sublimity, in 
the same manner as a stupendous natural phe- 
nomenon, or a brilliant achievement, has been 
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described in another. The author^s object 
might rather seem to have been to supply an 
occasional gratification to taste, than to reduce 
the mind and all its feelings under the perpe- 
tual dominion of a grand practical principle. 

It is true also that a graver class of fine 
writers, who have expressed considerable re- 
spect for religion and for Christianity, and who^ 
though not writmg systematically on morals, 
have inculcated high moral principles, have 
made references to a future state as the hope 
and sanction of virtue. But these references 
are made less frequently than the connexion 
between our present conduct and a future life 
would seem to claim. And the manner in which 
they are made sometimes indicates either a de- 
ficiency of interest in the great subject, or a pu- 
sillanimous anxiety not to offend those readers 
who would think it too directly religious. It is 
sometimes adverted to as if rather from a con- 
viction^ that if there is a future state, moral 
speculation must be defective, even to a degree 
of absurdity, without some allusions to it, than 
from feeling a profound delight in the contem- 
plation of it. When the idea 6f another life is 
introduced to aggravate the force of moral prin- 
ciples and the authority of conscience, it is 
done at times in a manner which appears like a 
somewhat reluctant acknowledgment of the de- 
ficiency of all inferior sanctions. The consi- 
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deration is suggested in a short and transient 
form, after the writer has eloquently expatiated 
on every circumstance by which the present 
life can supply motives to goodness. In some 
instances, a watchful reader will also perceive 
what appears too much like care to divest the 
idea, when it must be introduced, of all direct 
references to that sacred Person who first com- 
pletely opened the prospect of immortality, or 
to some of those other doctrines which he 
taught in immediate connexion with this great 
truth. • There is a degree of temptation to sua* 
pect the writer of having been pleased that, 
though the gospel indeed has alone given the 
assurance of immortality, yet it was a subject 
of so much conjecture and speculation among 
the heathen sages, that he may mention it 
without seeming to refer so directly to the 
gospel as if he introduced some truth of which 
not only the evidence, but even the first ex- 
plicit conception, was communicated by that 
dispensation. 

Taking this defective kind of acknowledg- 
ment of a future state together with that entire 
oblivion of the subject which prevails through 
an ample portion of elegant literature, I think 
there is no hazard in saying, that a reader 
who is satisfied without any other instructions, 
will learn almost every lesson sooner than 
the necessity of habitually living for eternity. 
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Many of these writers seem to take as much 
care to guard against the inroad of ideas from 
this solemn quarter, as the inhabitants of Hol- 
land do against the irruption of the sea ; and 
their writings do really form a kind of moral 
dyke against the invasion from the other world* 
They do not instruct a man to act, to enjoy, 
and to suffer, as a being that may by to-mor- 
row have finally abandoned this orb : every 
thing is done to beguile the feeling of his being 
a ** stranger and a pilgrim on the earth/' The 
relation which our nature bears to the circum- 
stances of the present state, and which indivi- 
duals bear to one another, is mainly the ground 
on which their considerations of duty proceed 
and conclude. And their schemes of happi- 
ness, though formed for beings at once immor- 
tal and departing, include little expressly be- 
longing to that world to which they are remo- 
ving, nor reach beyond the period at which thej 
will properly but begin to live. They endea- 
vour to raise the groves of an earthly paradise, 
to shade from sight that vista which opens to 
the distance of eternity. 

Another article in which the anti-christiaii 
tendency of a great part of our productions of 
taste and genius is apparent, is, the kind of 
consolation administered to distress, old age^ 
and death. Things of a mournful kind form sq 
large a portion of the lot of humanity, that it is 
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impossible for writers who take human life and 
feelings for their subject, to avoid (nor indeed 
have they endeavoured to avoid) contemplating 
inan in those conditions in which he needs 
every kindly support to save him from despair. 
And here, if any where, we may justly require 
an absolute coincidence of all moral instruc- 
tions with the religion of Christ : since conso- 
lation is eminently its distinction and its de- 
sign ; since a being in distress seems to acquire 
the strongest claims to be treated right; and 
since insufficient consolations are but to mock 
it, and deceptive ones are to betray. It should 
then be clearly ascertained by the moralist, and 
never forgotten, what are the consolations pro- 
vided by this religion, and under what condition 
they are offered. 

Christianity offers even to the irreligious, who 
relent amidst their sufferings, the alleviation 
springing from inestimable promises made to 
penitence: any other system, which should 
attempt to console them, simply as suffering, 
and without any reference to the moral and re- 
ligious state of their minds, would be mischie- 
vous, if it were not inefficacious. What are the 
principal sources of consolation to the pious, 
is immediately apparent. The victim of sorrow 
is assured that God exercises his paternal wis- 
dom and kindness in afflicting his children ; 
that this necessary discipline is to refine and 
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exalt them by making them *< partakers of hiif 
holiness ; " that he mercifully regards their 
weakness and pains, and will not let them 
suffer beyond what they shall be able to bear ; 
that their great Leader has suffered for them 
more than they can suffer, and kindly sympa- 
thizes still ; that this short life was not meant 
so much to give them joy, as to prepare them 
for it ; and that patient constancy shall receive 
a resplendent crown. An aged christian is 
soothed by the assurance that hi» Almighty 
Friend will not despise the enfeebled exertions, 
nor desert the oppressed and fainting weakness^ 
of the last stage of his servant's life. When 
advancing into the shade of death itself^ he is 
animated by the fiuth that the great sacrifice 
has taken the malignity of death away ; and 
that the divine presence will attend the dark 
steps of this last and lonely enterprize, and 
shew the dying traveller and hero that even 
this melancholy gloom is the very confine of 
paradise, the immediate access to the region o^ 
eternal life. 

Now, in the greater number of the works to 
which I am referring, what are the forms o^ 
consolation which sensibility, reason, and elot 
quence, have most generally exerted themselves 
to apply to the mournful circumstances of life, 
and to its close? You will readily recollect 
such as these : a man is suffering— well, it i& 
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the common destiny, every one sufiers some* 
times, and some much more than he ; it is well 
it is no worse* If he is unhappy now, he has 
been happy, and he could not expect to be 
happy always. It were ridiculous to complain 
that his nature was constituted capable of suf- 
fering, or placed in a world where it is exposed 
to the causes of it If it were not capable of 
pain, it would not of pleasure. Would he be 
willing to lose his being, to escape these ills ? 
Or would he consent, if such a thing were pos- 
aible^ to be any one else?— -The sympathy of 
each kind relative and friend will not be want- 
ing. His condition may probably change for 
the better; there is hope in every situation; 
and meanwhile, it is an opportunity for dis* 
playing manly fortitude. A strong mind can 
proudly triumph over the oppression of pain, 
the vexations of disappointment, and the ty- 
ranny of fortune. If the cause of distress is 
some irreparable deprivation, it will be soflened 
by the lenient hand of time. * 



* Can it be necessary to notice here again, that erery 
WpXetn of mora] sentiments must inevitably contain some 
principles which the gospel does not disapprove ? Various 
particulars in this assemblage of consolations are compatible, 
in a subordinate place, with the dictates of Christianity. But 
the enumeration altogether, and exclusively of the grand 
christian principles, forms a scheme of consolation quite dif- 
ferent from that of the religion of Christ 
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The lingering months of an aged man are 
soothed almost into cheerfulness by the respect- 
ful attention of his neighbours ; by the worldly 
prosperity and dutiful regard of the family that 
he has brought up ; by the innocent gaiety and 
amusing frolics of their children ; and by the 
consideration of his fair character in society. If 
he is a man of thought, he has the added advan- 
tage of some philosophical considerations ; the 
cares and passions of his former life are calmed 
into a wise tranquillity ; he thinks he has had a 
competent share of life ; it is as proper and ne* 
cessary for mankind to have their << exits," as 
their << entrances ;" and his business will now 
be to make a " well-graced *' retreat from the 
stage, like a man that^has properly acted his 
part, and may retire with applause. 

As to the consolations in death, the general 
voice of these authors asserts the grand and 
only all-sufficient one to be the recollection of 
a well-spent life. To this chief source of con- 
solation you will find various additional sug- 
gestions ; as for instance, that death is in fact 
a far less tremendous thing than that dire form 
of it by which imagination and superstition are 
haunted ; that the sufferings of death are less 
than men often endure in the course of life ; 
that it is only like one of those transformations 
with which the world of nature aboumis ; and 
that it is easy to conceive, and reasonable to 
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expect, a more commodious vehicle and habi- 
tatioo. It would seem almost unavoidable to 
glance a momentary thought toward what re- 
velation has told us of ** the house not made 
with hands," of the ** better country, that is, 
the heavenly." But yet the greater number of 
the writers of taste advert to the subject with 
apparent reluctance, except it can be done, on 
the one hand, in the manner o£ pure philoso- 
phical conjecture, or on the other, under the 
form of images bearing some analogy to the 
visions of classical poetry.* The arguments 
for resignation to death are not so much drawn 
fiom future scenes, as from a consideration of 
the evils of the present life, the necessi^ of 
submitting to a general and irreversible law, 
the dignity of submitting with that calmness 
which conscious virtue is entitled to feel, and 
the improbability (as these writers sometimes 
intimate) that any very formidable e\dls are to 
be apprehended after death, except by a few of 

^ I am infinitelj far from disliking philosophical specula- 
tioDy or even daring flights of fancy, on this high subject. 
On the contrary, it appears to roc strange that any one should 
solemnly entertain the belief of a life to come, without its 
exciting both the intellectual faculty and the imagination to 
their highest exercise. What I mean to cen^^ure in the mode 
of referring to another life, is, the care to avoid any direct 
resemblance or recognition of the ideas which the New Tes- 
tament has given to guide, in some small, very small degree, 
•ur conjectures. 
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the very worst of the human race. Those ar- 
guments in general are rather aimed to quiet 
fear than to animate hope. The writers in 
question seem more concerned to convey the 
dying man in peace and silence out of the 
world, than to conduct him to the celestial fe- 
licity. Let us but see him embarked on his 
unknown voyage in fair weather, and we are 
not accountable for what he may meet, or 
where he may be carried, when he is gone out 
of sight. They seldom present a lively view 
of the distant happiness, especially in any of 
those peculiar forma in which the christian re- 
velation has intimated its nature. In which of 
these books, and by which of the real or fic- 
titious characters whose last hours and thoughts 
they sometimes display, will you find the apos- 
tolic sentiments adopted, ^<To depart and be 
with Christ is far better," "Willing rather to 
be absent from the body, and present with the 
Lord ?" The very existence of that sacred tes- 
timony which has given the only genuine con- 
solations in death, and the only just concep- 
tions of the realities beyond it, seems to be 
scarcely recollected; while the ingenious mo- 
^ ralists are searching the exhausted common- 
places of the stoic philosophy, or citing the du- ^* 
bious maxims of a religion moulded according 
to the corrupt wishes of mankind, or even re- 
collecting the lively sayings of the few whose 
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wit has expired only in the same moment with 
life, to fortify the pedsive spirit for its last re- 
moval. ** Is it not because there is not a Grod 
in Israel, that ye have sent to enquire of Baal- 
zebub the God of Ekron ?'' 

Another order of sentiments concerning death, 
of a character too bold to be called consolations, 
has been represented as animating one class of 
human beings. In remarking on Lucan» I no- 
ticed that desire of death which has appeared 
in the expressions of great minds, sometimes 
while merely indulging solemn reflections when 
no danger or calamity immediately threatened, 
but often in the conscious approach towards a 
fatal catastrophe. Many writers of later times 
have exerted their whole strength, and have 
even excelled themselves, in representing the 
high sentiments in which this desire has dis- 
played itself; genius has found its very gold 
mine in this field. If the affecting grandeur 
had awakened piety while it exalts the pas- 
sions, some of the poets would have ranked 
among our greatest benefactors. Powerful ge- 
nius, aiding to inspire a christian triumph ia 
the prospect of death, might be revered as a 
prophet, might be almost loved as a benignant 
angel. No man's emotions perhaps have ap- 
proached nearer to enthusiasm than mine, in 
reading the thoughts which arc made to be ex- 
pressed by sages and reflective heroes in this 



* ■ \ ; 
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prospect. I liave always felt these passages as 
the last and mightiest of the enchantments of 
poetry, capable of inspiring for a little while & 
contempt of all ordinary interests, of the world 
which we inhabit, and of life itself. While the 
emotion has continued, nothing has appeared 
so desirable as some noble occasion of dying ; 
such an occasion as that supplied by the legal 
injustice which awarded the hemlock to So. 
crates, or by the destiny which at Phiiippi in- 
volved Brutus in the ruin of a great design for 
the liberty of the world.* Poetry has delighted 
to display personages of this high order, in the 
same fetal predicament; and the situation of 
such men has appeared inexpressibly enviable, 
by means of those sublime sentiments by which 
they illuminated the gloom of death. The 
reader has loved to surround himself in imagi- 
nation with that gloom, for the sake of irradia- 
ting it with that subUmity. All other greatness 
has been fur a while echpsed by the greatness 



• Poetry will not easily eitceed many of the expreuiooB 
nliich mere history has recorded. 1 ghould little admire ific 
capability of feeling, or greatly admire the christian temper, 
of ihc man who could without emotion read, for instance, 
tlie short observations of Brutus to his friend, (in contem- 
plation even of a selj'-ir^aed death, ) on the eve of the battle 
which extinguished all hope of freedom ; " We shall either 
be victorious, or remove beyond the power of those thst are 
80. We shall deliver our country by battle, or ourselves bv 
de ath." 

Sd 
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of thought dispUyed by these oootemplatiire 
and magnanimous spirits, though untaught bj 
religion, when advancing to meet their fiite. 
But the christian fiuth recalls the mind finom 
this enchantment to recollect that the christian 
mode of dymg can be the only right and hoUe 
mode, and to consider whether these examples 
be not exceedingly difierent Have not the 
most enlightened and devout christians, whe- 
ther they have languished in their chambers^ 
or passed through the fire of martytdom, dis- 
closed their elevation of mind in another strain 
of eloquence? The examples of greatness in 
death, which poetry has exhibited, generally 
want all those sentiments respecting the pardon 
of sin, and a Mediator through whom it is ob- 
tained, and often the explicit idea of meeting 
the Judge, with which a christian contemplates 
his approaching end. Their expressions of in- 
trepidity and exultation have no analogy with 
the language of an incomparable saint and hero, 
** Oh death, where is thy sting ? O grave, where 
is thy victory ? Thanks be to God who giveth 
us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ.** 
The kind of self-authorized confidence of taking 
possession of some other state of being, as mo- 
narchs would talk of a distant part of their 
empire which they were going to enter; the 
proud apostrophes to the immortals, to prepare 
for the great and rival spirit that is coming; 
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their manner of ccMisigning to its fate a good 
but falling cause, which wi^ sink when they 
are gone ; their welcoming death as a kind of 
glad revenge against a hated world and a despi- 
cable race,—- are not the humility nor the be- 
nevolence with which a christian dies. If a 
christian will partly unite with these high spi- 
xits in being weary of a world of dust and tri- 
fles, in despising the pains of death, in panting 
for an unbounded liberty, it will be at the same 
time with a most solemn commitment of him- 
self to the divine mercy, which they forget, or 
were never instructed, to implore. And as to 
the vision of the other world, you will observe 
a great difference between the language of sub- 
lime poetry and that of revelation, in respect to 
the nature of the sentiments and triumphs of 
that world, and still more perhaps in respect to 
the associates with whoih the departing spirit 
expects soon to mingle. The hero of poetry is 
going to hold high converse with the souls of 
warriors, and patriots, and perhaps philoso- 
phers ; a christian feels himself going (I may 
accommodate the passage) to << an innumerable 
company of angels, to the general assembly 
and church of the first bom, to God the Judge 
of all, to the spirits of just men made perfect^ 
and to Jesus the Mediator of the new cove- 
nant" 
In defence of those who have thus rendered 



y 
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deadi attractive by oUier means than the eimn- 
gelical views^ it may be mad^ that many of the 
personages whom their scenes exhibit in the 
contemplation of deaths or in the approach to 
it, were necessarily, from die age or country in 
which they lived or are feigned to have lived, 
unacquainted with Christianity, and that there- 
fore it would have been absurd to represent 
theib as animated by christian sentimerit^ 
Certainly. But I Ihen ask, on what principle 
men of genius will justify themselves for cAoo^ 
mgf with a view to tiie instmction of the hearty 
as they profess, examples, of which they can- 
not preserve the consistency, without making 
them pernicious ? Where is the conscience of 
that man, who is most anxious that every sen- 
timent expressed by the histmical or fictitious 
personagq^ in the fatal season, should be har- 
monious with every principle of the character, 
but feels not the smallest concern about the 
consistency of selecting or 'creating the charac- 
ter itself, with his conviction of the absolute 
authority of the religion of Christ ? In glancing 
forward, he knows that his favourite is to die, 
and that he cannot die as a christian ; yet he is 
to die with the most elevated moral dignity. 
Would it not therefore be a dictate of con- 
science to warn his readers, that he hopes to 
display the exit with a commanding sublimity 
of which the natural efifect will be, to make 
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them no more wish to die as christians? But 
how would he feel whi|e 9eriously writing such 
a warning ? Might it npf: be said to him. And 
are you then willing to die othprwi^p than as a 
christian f If you are, why do you not declare 
that chciitianiQr is a fable ? If you are not, how 
can you endeavour to soduce yoi^r readers into 
Hn enthusiastip admiration of such a kind of 
dieath as you wish that you may pot die ? How 
fan you eQ4payour to inspire those sentiments 
which would excite your apprehension and com- 
passion for the state of your reader's mind, if 
you heard him utter them in his last hours? 
Is Jt necessarjf to the pathos and sublimity of 
poetry, to ii^fxoduce characters which cannot 
1>P justly repr^ente4 wi|liout i^si^ing oi^r view 
of the most serious of all moml s]if|^ects ? If 
|liis be nec/essary, it were bettief that poetry 
with all its ch^rnis should perish, than that the 
revelation pf God should not attain its end, and 
fix its own ideas of d^th, clearly and a|one, in 
the minds of beings wl^e manner of preparing 
fpf it is of in^nite consequence. But this is 
fv from being the dilemma, since innumerable 
examplef^ could be &und, or rationally imagined, 
of christian greatness in death* Is not then 
this preference of examples inimical to christir 
anity, and is not the synipathetic animation 
which so easily expresses their appropriate 
feelings, and informs them with their utmost 
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energy, a baser kind of infidelity, as it is €u 
more mischievous, than that of the cold demK 
er in cavils and quibbles against the gospel f 
What is the christian belief of that poet worthy 
who would not on reflection abhor himself fat 
the affecting scene, which has for a while made 
each of his readers rather wish to die with So^ 
crates, with Antoninus, or even perhaps with 
Julian, than with St John ? What would have 
been thought of the pupil of an apostle, who^ 
after hearing his master describe the spirit of a 
christian's departure from the world, in lan- 
guage which he believed to be of conclushre 
authority, and which asserted or clearly im- 
plied that this alone was greatness in death, 
should have taken the first occasion to expatiate 
with enthusiasm on the closing scene of a phi* 
losopher, or on the exit of a stem hero, that, 
acknowledging in the visible world no object 
for either confidence or fear, departed with the 
aspect of a being who was going to summon 
his gods to judgment for the misfortunes of his 
life ? And how will these careless men of genius 
give their account to the judge of tlie world, 
for having virtually taught many aspiring minds 
that, notwithstanding his first coming was to 
conquer for man the king of terrors, there needs 
no recollection of him, in order to look to- 
ward death with noble defiance or sublime 
desire ? 
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Some of their dying personages are so con- 
sciously uninfon9ed of the realities of the invi- 
sible state^ that the majestic sentiments which 
they disclose on the verge of life, can only 
throw a slight glimmering on un&thomable 
darkness ; but some anticipate the other world, 
as I have already observed, in very defined 
images. I recollect one of them, after some 
just reflections on the vanity and wretchedness 
of life, thus expressing his complacency in 
view of the great deliverer : 

^ Death joins us to the great majority ; 
Tis to be bom to Platos and to Caesars; 
rns to be great for ever. 
'Tis pleasure, His ambitioa then, to die." 

Another, an illustrious female, in a tragedy 
which I lately read, welcomes death with the 
following sentiments : 

•»« Oh 'tis wondrous well ! 
Ye gods of death that rule the Stygian gloom 1 
Ye who have greatly died, I come ! I come ! 
The hand of Rome can never touch me more ; 
HaU ! perfect freedom, hail 1" 

** My free spirit should ere now have join'd . 
That great assembly, those devoted shades, 
Who scom'd to live till liberty was lost ; 
But, ere their country fell, abhorr'd the light. 

** Shift not thy colour at the sound of death; 
It 48 to me perfection, glory, triumph. 
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Vay, Smdly would I diooie il, thdiD^ ppsraided 
li were « kmg dark n^l withoof f m^^^ • 
To boodage ftr prefer it, tbce it ii 
DelireriDoe from a world where Romans nde.^ 

.<« Then let us spread 
A bold exalted wingi and the last Toice we hear. 
Be that of wonder and applause.** 

<* And is the sacred moment then so near ? 

The moment when yon sun, those heavens, this earth* 

Hateful to me, polluted bj the Romans, 

And an die busy d^Tish race of men. 

Shall smk at once, find strait anotber state 

Rise on a sudden round I 

Oh to be there !**• 

You will recollect to have read many that 
are equally improper to engage a christian's full 
sympathy, and therefore improper for a pqet, 
admitting christianityt to have written, in of^er 
to engage that sympathy. It is a pernicious 
circumstance in passages like these, that some 
of the' general sentiments of anticipation and 
high emotion which might be expressed by a 
dying christian, are combined so intimately 
with other ideas and a whole state of feeling 
contradictory to Christianity, as to tempt the 
mind by the approbation of the one into a tole- 
ranee of the other. 

* This is not perhaps one of the best specimens ; it is the last 
that has come under my notice. I am certain of having read 
many, but have not just now the means of finding them agaiRi 
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Sometime ev^n very bad men are made to 
display such dignity in death, as at once to ex- 
cite a sympathy with their false sentiments, 
and to lessen the horror of their crimes. I re- 
collect the interest with which I read, many 
years since, in Dr Young's Busiris, the proud 
magnanimous speech at the end of which tbd 
tyrant dies ^ particularly the lines. 



*' I thank diese wounds, these raging pains, whidi promise 
An interview with equals soon elseiriiere. 
Great JoYe, I come V 



i>» 



Even the detestable Zanga, though conscious 
that '^ to receive him hell blows all her fires/' 
appears (if I recollect right) with great eleva- 
tion in the prospect of death, by means, partly 
indeed of the sentiments of returning justice, 
but chiefly of heroic courage. To create afi 
occasion of thus compelling us to do homagie 
to the dying magnanimity of wicked men, is an 
insult to the religion which condemns such 
magnanimity as madness* It is no justificatioii 
to say, that such instances have been knpwq, 
and therefore such representations but imitate 
reality ; for if the laws of criticism do not eOr 
join, in works of genius, a careful, an anxious 
adaptation of all examples and sentiments to the 
purest moral purpose, as a far higher duty than 
the study of resemblance to the actual world. 
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the laws of piety most certainly do. Let the 
men who have so much literary conscience 
about this verisimilitude, content themselves 
with the office of mere historians, and then 
they may relate, perhaps without guilt, if the 
rebtion is absolutely simple, all the facts and 
speeches of depraved greatness within the me- 
mory of the world. But when they choose the 
higher office of inventing and combining, they 
are accountable for all the consequences. They 
create a new person, and in sending him into 
society they can choose whether his example 
shall tend to improve or to pervert the minds 
that will be compelled to admire him. 

It is an immense transition from such in- 
stances as those which I have been remarking 
upon, to Rousseau's celebrated description of 
the death of his Eloisa, which would have been 
much more properly noticed in an earlier page. 
It is long since I read that scene, one of the most 
striking specimens probably of original concep- 
tion and interesting sentiment that ever appear- 
ed ; but though the representation is so extend- 
ed as to include every thing which the author 
thought needful to make it perfect, there is no 
explicit reference to the peculiarly evangelical 
causes of complacency in death. Yet the re- 
presentation is so admirable, that the serious 
reader is tempted to suspect even his own mind 
of fanaticism, while he is expressing to his 
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friends the wish that they, and that himself 
may be animated, in the last day of life, by a 
class of ideas which this eloquent writer would 
have been ashamed to introduce. 



LETTER IX. 

X)OES it not appear to you, my dear friend, 
that an approving reader of the generality of 
our ingenious authors will entertain an opinion 
of the moral condition of our species very dif- 
ferent from the divine declarations? The Gro- 
vernor of all intelligent creatures has spoken of 
this nation or family of them as exceedingly re- 
mote from conformity to that standard of per- 
fection which alone can ever be his rule of 
judgment. And this is pronounced not only 
of vicious individuals, who are readily given up 
to condemnation by those who form the most 
partial or the proudest estimate of human na- 
ture, but of the constitutional quality of that 
nature itself. The moral part of the constitu^ 
tion of man is represented as placing him im- 
mensely below that rank of dignity and happU 
ness to which, by his intellectual powers, and 
his privilege of being immortal, he would 
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otherwise have seemed adapted to belong. The 
descriptions of the human conditioii are such 
as if the nature had, by a dreadful convulsioi!, 
been separated off at each side from a pure and 
happy system of the creation, and had fallen 
down an immeasurable depth into depravation 
and misery. In this state man is represented 
as loving, and therefore practically choosing, 
those evils which incur the condemnation of 
God ; and it is affirmed that no expedient but 
that very extraordinary one which Christianity 
has revealed, can change this condition, and 
avert this condemnation with its formidable 
Gonsequenco. 

Every attempt to explain the wisdom and 
the precise ultimate object of the Supreme Be- 
ing in constituting a nature subject in so great 
a degree to moral evil, will fail. But even if a 
new revelation were given to turn this dark en- 
quiry into noon-day, it would make no differ- 
ence in the actual state of things. An exten- 
sion of knowledge^ could not reverse the fact 
that the human nature has displayed through 
every age the most aggravated proofs of being 
in a deplorable and hateful condition, whatever 
were the reasons for giving a moral agent a 
constitution which it was foreseen would soon 
be found in this condition. Perhaps if a human 
mind were expanded to a comprehension be- 
yond all other created intelligences, if it could 
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sec at once the whole order of the universe, 
and look into distant ages, it might understand 
in what manner the melancholy fact could ope- 
rate to the perfection of the vast system, and 
according to what principles, and in reference 
to what ends, all that has taken place within 
the empire of the Eternal Monarch is right. 
But in this contemplation of the whole, it 
would also take account of the separate condi- 
tion of each part ; it would perceive that this 
human world, whatever are its relations to the 
universe, haa its own distinct economy of inte- 
rests, and stands in its own relation and ac- 
countableness to the righteous Governor ; and 
that regarded in this exclusive view, it is an 
awful spectacle. Now, to this exclusive sphere 
of our own condition and interests revelation 
confines our attention, and pours contempt, 
though not more than experience pours, on all 
attempts to reason on those grand unknown 
principles according to which the Almiglity dis- 
poses the universe; all our estimates therefore 
of the state and relations of man must take the 
subject on this insulated ground. Considering 
man in this view, the sacred oracles have repre- 
sented him as a more melancholy object than 
Nineveh or Babylon in ruins ; and an infinite 
aggregate of obvious facts confirms the doc- 
trine. This doctrine then is absolute authority 
in our speculations on human nature; but to 
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this authority the writers in question seem ta 
pay, and to teach their readers to pay, but little 
respect. And unless those readers are pre-oc« 
cupied by the grave convictions of religious 
truths rendered still more grave by painful re* 
flection on themsdves, and by observation on 
mankind ; or unless they are capable of enjoy* 
ing a malicious or misanthropic pleasure, like 
Mandeville and SwiA, in detecting and expo* 
sing the degradation of our nature, it is not 
wonderful that they should be prompt to en- 
tertain the sentiments which insinuate a much 
more flattering estimate. Our elegant and 
amusing moralists no doubt copiously describe 
and censure the folUes and vices of mankind ; 
but many of these, they maintain, are acci- 
dental to the human character, rather than a 
disclosure of its intrinsic quah'ties. Others do 
indeed spring from within, but they are only 
the wild weeds of a virtuous soil. Man is still 
a very dignified and noble being, with strong 
dispositions to all excellence, holding a proud 
eminence in the ranks of existence, and (if such, 
a Being is adverted to) high in the favour of bis 
Creator. The measure of virtue in the world 
vastly exceeds that of depravity; we should 
not indulge a fanatical rigour in our judgments 
of mankind ; nor accustom ourselves to con- 
template the Almighty always in the dark ma- 
jesty of justice. None of their speculations 
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seem to acknowledge the gloomy fact which 
the New Testament so often asserts or implies^ 
that all men are ** by nature children of 
wrath." , 

It is quite of course that among sentimenta 
of this order, the idea of the redemption by J^ 
flus Christ (if any allusion to it should occur) 
can appear with but an equivocal meaning, and 
with none of that transcendent importance 
with which his own revelation has displayed it* 
While man is not considered as lost, the mind 
cannot do justice to the expedient, or to << the 
only name under heaven," by which he can be 
redeemed. Accordingly the gift of Jesus Christ 
does not appear to be habitually recollected as 
the most illustrious instance of the beneficence 
of God that has ever come to human know- 
ledge, and as the single fact which, more than 
all other facts together, has relieved the awful- 
ness of the mystery in which our world is enve- 
loped. No thankftd joy seems to beam forth at 
the thought of so mighty an interposition, and of 
him who was the agent of it When it is diffi^ 
cult to avoid making some allusion to him, he 
is acknowledged rather in any of his subordi- 
nate characters, than as absolutely a Redeemer ; 
or if the term Redeemer, or, our Saviour, is 
introduced, it is with an awkward formality 
which betrays that its meaning is but little re- 
lished, or but little understood. Jesus Christ 
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ii regarded rather as having added to our moral 
advantages, than as having conferred that witli- 
OHt which all the rest were in vain ; rather as 
having made the passage to a happy fbturitjf 
somewhat more commodious, than as having 
fi>cmed the passage itself over what was dse In 
impassable gulph. Thus that comprehetasive 
turn of blessings, called in the New Testament 
Salvation, or Redemption, is shrunk intb a 
codiparatively inconsiderable ^vour, which a 
less gloHous messenger might have brought^ 
which a less magnificent language than that 
dictated by inspiration might have described^ 
and which a less costly sacrifice might have 
tecured. 

It is consistent with this delusive idea of 
human nature, and these fiiint impressions a€ 
the gospel, that these writers commonly repre- 
sent eternal felicity as the pure reward of me- 
rit I believe you will find this, as far as any 
allusions are made to the subject, the prevail- 
ing opinion through the school of polite litera- 
ture. You will perceive it to be the real opi- 
nion of many writers who do sometimes advert, 
in some phrase employed by way of respectful 
ceremony to our national creeds to the work or 
sacrifice of Christ. 

I might remark on the antichristian motives 
to action which are more than tolerated among 
these authors : I will only notice one, the love 

10 
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of glory ; that is, the desire of being diatiri' 
guished, admired, and praised. 

No one will deny that to wish for the favour- 
able opinion of the human beings around u^, is 
to a certain extent, and under certain conditions, 
consistent with the christian laws. In the first 
place, a material portion of tinman happiness 
depends on the attachmcut of relatives and 
friends, and it is right for a man to wish far the 
happiness resulting from such attachment. But 
the degree in which he will obtain this attach- 
ment, will depend very much on the higher or 
the lower estimates which these persons enter- 
tain of his quaUties and abiHties. In order 
therefore to attain a gieat degree of their af- 
fection, it is right tor him to wish, while he 
endeavours to deserve, that their estimate might 
be high. 

In the next place, it is almost too plain to 
need an observation, that if it were possible tor 
a man to desire the respect and admiration of 
mankind purely as a mean of giving greater ef- 
ficacy to his eflbrts lor their wcllkre, and for 
the promotion of the cause of heaven, while he 
would be equally grati lied that any other man 
in whose hands this mean would have exactly 
the same eftect, should obtain the admiration 
instead of himself, this would be somelhing 
more than innocent ; it would indicate a most 

2 E 
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noble state of mind. But where is the exam- 
ple ? 

In the third place, as the Creator has fixed 
this desire in the essential constitution of our 
nature, he intended its gratification, in some 
restricted degree, to be a direct and immediate 
cause of pleasure. The good opinion of mankind, 
expressed in praise, pleases us by the same ne- 
cessary and inexplicable laws accoidii^ to which 
mutuid aflection pleases us, or according to which 
we are gratified by music, or the beauties and 
gales of spring. To a certain extent therefore 
it is innocent to admit the gratification of this 
desire, simply for the sake of this pleasure. 

But to what extent ? It is very apparent that 
this desire has, if I may so express it, an im- 
mense voracity. It has within itself no natural 
principle of limitation, since it is incapable of 
b^eing gratified to satiety. The applause of a 
continent has not satisfied some men, nor would 
that of the whole globe. To what extent, I 
repeat, may the desire be indulged ? Evidently 
not beyond that point where it begins to intro* 
duce its accessories, disdainful comparison, or 
envv, or competition, or ungenerous wishes. 
But I appeal to each man who has deeply re* 
fiected on himself, or observed those around 
him, whether this desire under even a consi- 
ilerably limited degree o( indulgence does not 

S 
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introduce these accessories, and whether, in 
order to exclude them from his own mind^ he 
,has not often felt it necessary to adopt a seve- 
rity of restriction approaching near an endea- 
vour to suppress the very desire itself. In 
wishing to prohibit an ejpcess of its indulgencCt 
he has perceived that even a very small degree 
has amounted, or most powerfully tended, to 
that excess — with the exception perhaps of that 
modification of the desire which has had refer- 
ence to engaging the affection of reUtions or 
a few friends. The measure therefore of this 
desire, which may be permitted consistently with 
perfect innocence, will be found to be most ex- 
ceedingly small. 

Again, the desire cannot be cherished with<i' 
out becoming a motive of action exactly in the 
degree in which it is cherished. Now if the 
wpreme, though not only motive of action in k 
pious mind, must be the wish to please God, it 
is evident that the passion which supplies an- 
other motive, ought uot to be allowed in a de- 
gree that will empower this motive involved in 
it to contest in the mind the supremacy of the 
pious motive. But here I again appeal to the 
reflective man of conscience, whether he has 
not felt that a very small degree of indulgence 
of the desire of human applause is enough, not 
only to render the motive involved in it strong 
enough to maintain a rivalry with what should 
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be the supreme motive, but absolutely to pre* 
vail over it. In each pursuit or perfbrmdnoi 
in which he has excelled, or eodeavoored ti 
excel, has he not felt with grief and indi^na 
tion that his thoughts much more prompt!] 
turned to the consideration of* human praisi 
than of divine approbation ? And when he hm 
been able in some measure to repress tins pas 
sion, has he not found that a very slight stimu- 
lus was competent to restore its impious as- 
cendancy ?— Now what is the inference frort 
these observations? What can it be but absa 
lutely this, that though the desire cf human Kp- 
plause is in some certain small degree innocent^ 
yet that since it so mightily tends to an excess 
destructive of the very essence of piety, it 
ought (excepting in the cases where human es- 
timation is sought purely as a mean toward 
some valuable end) to be opposed and repressed 
in a manner not much less general and un- 
conditional than if it were purely evil ; and 
that all those things and books which tend on 
the contrary to animate it with new force, arc 
most pernicious ? And such an inference is con- 
cordant with the spirit of the New Testament, 
which, though not requiring the absolute ex- 
tinction of the desire of human applause, yet 
alludes to most of its operations with censure, 
exhibits pfobably no approved instance of its 
indulgence, and abounds with the most em- 
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phatically cogent ]:epresientatioiiSt both of its 
pernicious influence when it predominates in 
the mind, and of its powerful tendency to ac- 
quire this predominance. Insomuch that a se? 
rious reader of this book feels that the«.degre9 
^^ which the most indulgent christian casuistry 
c^ tolerate this desire, is ^ degree which it 
Xi^ be certain to reach and to . cjcceed in his 
mindf in spite of Hie most systematical opposir 
Uon. He will perceive that the question is not 
90 much how far he may encourage it, as by 
what means he may repress it ; and that in the 
effi)rt to repress it, there is no possibility of go- 
ing^ to. an excess. The iQost resolute and per^ 
^vering exertion will still leave, so iQuch of this 
passion as Christianity will pronounce a fault or 
a vice. He will be anxious to assemble, in aid 
of the discjpUne b^r which he endeavours to ce^ 
press the feeling, all the arguments of reason, all 
stril^ipg examples, and all the solemn represent 
tations of the Bible. 

Nqw I think I cannot be mistaken in as- 
9erting that much the greater number of our 
^e writers have done the direct contrary of what 
I have thqs represented a devout reader of the 
New Testament as feeling necessaiy to be done. 
Which of their advocates will venture to deny 
that they really have encouraged the love of 
applause, of fame, of glory, or whatever else it 
may be called, in a degree which, if the pre- 
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ceding argument is just, places them in the 
most pointed hostility with the christian reli« 
gion ? — ^Their good sense has indeed oflen, 
wishout adverting to the religious considera- 
tions, admitted the con\4ction, and compelled 
the acknowledgment, of the inanity of this 
glory. Almost all our ingenious writers have 
in one place or another expressed a contempt 
of the " fool to fame." Thi-y perceived the truth, 
but as the truth did not make them free, they 
were willing after all to dignify a passion to 
which they felt themselves irretrievable slaves. 
And they have laboured to do it by celebrating 
with every splendid epithet the men who were 
impelled by this passion through the career in 
which they were the idols of mankind and 
their own ; by describing glory as the best in- 
centive to noble actions, and their worthiest 
reward ; by placing the temple of Virtue (proud 
station of the goddess) in the situation to be a 
mere introduction to that of Fame ; by lament- 
ing that so few, and their unfortunate selves 
not of the number, can " climb the steep 
where that proud temple shines afar ;" and 
by intimating* a charge of meanness of spirit 
against those who have no generous ardour 
to distinguish themselves from the crowd by 
deeds calculated and designed to command ad- 
miration. If sometimes the ungracious recol- 
lection strikes them, and seems likely to strike 
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their readers, that this admiration is infinitely 
capricious and perverse, since men have gained 
it without claims, and lost it without demerit, 
and since all kinds of tools have otiered the in- 
cense to all kinds of villains, they escape from 
the disgust and from the benefit of this recol- 
lection by saying, that it is honourable fame 
that noble spirits seek ; for they despise the ig- 
norant multitude, and seek applause by none 
but worthy actions, and from none but worthy 
judges. Almost every one of these writers 
sometimes mentions the approbation of the 
Supreme Being, as that to whicli wise and 
good men will beyond all things aspire ; but 
such an occasional acknowledgment feebly 
counteracts the effect of many glowing senti- 
ments and descriptions of a contrary tendency. 
1 must read once more, and with a habit of 
mind adapted to receive impressions in a very 
different manner, the assemblage of our elegant 
classics, before I can be convinced that the 
above representation is unjust ; and if it is cor- 
rect, there can be no question whether they 
have instructed their readers to tolerate, and 
even to cherish, antichristian motives of ac- 
tion. 

I will only remark on one particular morC} 
namely, that the lighter order of these writera, 
and some even of the graver, have increased 
the unacceptableness of christian doctriiu-?' 
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minds of taste, by their manner of ridiculing 
the cant and extravagance by which hypocri- 
sy, enthusiasm, or the peculiarities of a sect 
or a period, may have disgraced them. Some- 
times indeed they have selected phrases for the 
purpose which were not cant, and which igno- 
rance and impiety alone would have dared to 
ridicule. And often in exposing to contempt 
die follies of language or manners by which a 
christian of good taste deplores that the pro- 
fession of the gospel should ever have been de- 
formed, they take not the smallest care to pre- 
serve a clear separation between what taste and 
sense have a right to explode, and what piety 
commands to reverence. By this criminal care- 
lessness (unless indeed it were design) they 
have fixed disagreeable and irreverent associa- 
tions on the evangelical truth itself^ for which 
many persons, afterwards become more seri- 
ously convinced of that truth, have had cause 
to wish those pages or volumes bad gone into 
the fire, instead of coming into their hands. 
Many others, who have not become thus seri- 
ously convinced, retain the impression and che- 
rish the repellency. Gay writers ought to know 
that this is dangerous ground. 

I am sorry that this extended censure on 
works of genius and taste could not be ccxi- 
ductcd in a less general style, and with more 
discriminative references thap the continual re- 
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petition of the expressions, ** elegant liters 
ture," and " these writers/' It might be i^ 
service of some value to the evangelical cause, 
if a work were written containing a clear and 
serious estimate, individually, of the most p<^ 
pular writers of the last century, and a half, i^ 
respect to the important article on which I 
have been remarking ; with formal citations 
from some of their works, and a candid state- 
ment of the general tendency of others. In an 
essay like tliis it is impossible to make an eno- 
meration of names, or pass a judgment, ex- 
cept in a very slight occasional manner, on any 
particular author. Even the several classes ^ 
authors, which I mentioned some time back, as 
coming under the accusation, shall detain you 
but a moment 

The Moral Philosophers for the most part 
^eem anxious to avoid every thing that might 
subject them to the appellation of Christian 
Divines. They regard their department as a 
science complete in itself; and they investigate 
the foundation of morality, define its laws, and 
affix its sanctions, in a manner generally so 
distinct from Christianity, that the reader would 
almost conclude that religion to be anotlier sci- 
ence complete in itself. An entire separation 
indeed it is hardly possible to preserve ; since 
Christianity has decided some moral questions 
on which reason was dubious or silent^ and 
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tince that final retribution which the New Tes- 
tament has so luminously foreshewn, is incon* 
trovertibly one of the greatest of sanctions. 
To make no reference, while inculcating moral 
principles, to a judgment to come, after it has 
been declared, on what has been confessed to 
be divine authority, would look like systematic 
irreligion. But still it is striking to observe 
bow small a portion of the ideas which distin«> 
guish the New Testament from other books 
many moral philosophers have thought indis- 
pensable to a theory in which they professed 
to include the entire duty and interests of man. 
A serious reader is constrained to feel that ei- 
ther there is too much in ^that book, or too lit- 
tle in theirs. He will perceive that in the in- 
spired book the moral principles are intimate- 
ly interwoven with all those doctrines which 
could not have been known without that re- 
velation. He will find also, in this superior 
book, a vast number of ideas avowedly de- 
signed to interest the affections in favour of all 
moral principles and virtues. These ideas are 
taken from a consideration of the divine mercy, 
the compassion of the Redeemer, and other 
topics to which moral philosophers have very 
rarely alluded. And though the same defini- 
tion would apply to any given virtue as illus- 
trated in the inspired and in the philosophic 
page, yet the manner in which it bears on the 
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conscience and the heart is very considerably 
different. — The difference becomes momentous, 
if it should be found 4hat the sacred authority 
pronounces the virtue!^ of a good man not to 
be the cause of his acceptance with God, and 
that the philosophic moralists disclaim any 
other. On the whole it will perhaps be con- 
cluded tliat there must be something very de- 
fective in that theory of morality which makes 
80 alight an acknowledgment of the religion of 
Christ, and takes so little of its peculiar cha- 
racter. The philosophers place the religion in 
the relation of a diminuiive satellite to the 
world of moral and eternal interests; useful as 
throwing a tew rays on that side of it on wliich 
the solar light of human wisdom could not di- 
rectly shine ; but that it can impart a vital 
warmth, or that it claims the ascendent power 
and honours, some of them seem not to have a 
suspicion. 

Without doubt innumerable reasonings and 
conchisions may be advanced on moral subjects 
which shall be true on a foundation of their 
own, equally in the presence of the evangelical 
system and in its absence. Without any refer- 
ence to that system, or if it had never been ap- 
pointed or revealed, it had been easy to illus- 
trate the utility of virtue, the elevation which 
it confers on a rational being, its conformity 
with the order of the universe, and many othei 
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yiews of the subject It would also have been 
easy to pass from virtue in the abstract into aa 
illustration and enforcement of the several dis* 
^ct virtues as arranged in a practical systenu 
.^Ind it it should be asked. Why may not some 
writers employ their speculations on tho9e parts 
apd views of moral truth which are independent 
of the gospel, leaving it to other men to chris- 
tianize the whole by the addition of the evangeli- 
cal relations, motives, and conditions f I readily 
liiswer. That this may sometimes very properly 
lf€ done. An author may render valuable ser- 
vice by explaining for instance the utility of 
virtue in general, or of any particular virtue, or 
\/!j a clear illustration of any other circum<» 
stance of the moral system. In doing this, he 
would expressly take^ a marked ground, and 
aim at a specific object. He would not let it 
be imagined for a moment that thb particular 
view of the subject of morals involved all the 
relations of that subject with the interests of 
man, and with God. It would be fully under- 
stood that a multitude of other considerations 
were indispensable to a complete moral theory* 
But the charge against the moral philosophers 
is meant to be applied to those who have pro- 
fessed to consider morals under a comprehen- 
sive view including all the relations in which 
they are connected with duty and happiness ; 
and who in this comprehensive view seem 
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quite to have forgotten the implication of moral 
ynth evangelical truth, since they neither id- 
dude the evangelical ideas in their sp^cillatioti^ 
nor appear conscious of a defect 

When I mention our Historians, it will in« 
stantly occur to you> that the very foremost 
names in this department imply every thin^ 
that is deadly to the christian religion itself, as 
a divine Communication, and therefore lie un- 
der a condemnation of a different kind. But 
as to the generality of those who have not been 
Regarded as enemies to the christian cauise, have 
they not forgotten what was due from its 
friends ? The historian intends his work to 
have the effect of a series of moral estimates of 
the persons whose actions he records ; now, if 
he believes that a Judge of the world wiH 
come at length, and pronounce on the very 
characters that his work adjudges, it is one of 
the simplest dictates of good sense, that all the 
awards of the historian should be most carefully 
coincident with the judgments which may be 
expected from that supreme authority on the 
last day. Those distinctions of character, 
which the historian applauds as virtues,, or cen- 
sures as vices, should be exactly the same qua- 
lities, which the language already heard frorti 
that Judge certifies us that he will applaud or 
condemn. It is worse than foolish to erect a 
literary court of morals and human character. 
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of which the maxims, the language* the deci 
> sions, and the judges, will be equally the ol> 

jects of contempt before Him whose intelli- 

• gence will instantly distinguish and place in 

light the right and the wrong of all time« 
What a wretched abasement will overwhelna 
on that day some of the pompous historians, 

• who were called by others and deemed by 
/ themiehres, the high authoritative censors oi 

an age, and whose verdict was to fix on each 
name immortal honour or infamy, if they shall 
find many of the questions and the decisions 
of that tribunal proceed on principles which 
they would have been ashamed to apply, or ne- 
ver took the trouble to understand. How they 
will be confounded, if some of the men whom 
they had extolled, are consigned to ignominy, 
and some that they had despised, are ap- 
plauded by the voice at which the world will 
tremble and be silent. But such a sad humili- 
ation will I think be apprehended for many of 
the historians, by every serious christian reader 
^ who shall take the hint on this subject along 

with him through their works. He will not 
seldom feel that the writers seem uninformed, 
while they remark and decide on actions and 
characters, that a final I^w-giver has come 
from heaven, or that he will come, or on what 
account he will come, yet once more. Their 
very diction often abjures the plain christian 
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denominations of good and evil ; nor do I need 
to enumerate the dubious terms which they 
have employed in their place. How then can 
a mind which learns to think in t/ieir manner, 
learn at the same time to think in /Us from 
whose opinions it will however be found no 
light matter to have dissented, when they shall 
be declared for the last time in this world ? 

The various interesting sets of short essays, 
especially the Spectator and Rambler, must have 
had during a season at least a very consider- 
able influence on the moral taste of the pub- 
lic ; and probably they have a considerable in- 
fluence still. The very ample scope of the 
Spectator gave a fair opportunity for a serious 
writer to introduce, excepting pure science, a 
little of every subject connected with the con- 
dition and happiness of men. How did it hap- 
pen that the stupendous circumstance of the re- 
demption by the Messiah, of which the import- 
ance is commensurate with the whole interests 
of man, with the value of his immortal spirit, 
with the government of his Crfeator in this 
world, and with the happiness of eternity, 
should not have been a few times in the long 
course of that work very fully and solemnly 
exhibited ? Why should not a few of the most 
peculiar of the doctrines comprehended in the 
subject have been clothed with the fascinating 
elegance of Addison, from whose pen many 
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persons would have received an occasional 
evangelical lesson with incomparably more can- 
dour than from any professed Divine ? A piotis 
and benevolent man, such as the avowed ad- 
vocate of Christianity ought to be, should not 
have been contented that so many thousands of 
minds as his writings were adapted to instruct 
and to charm, should have been left, for any 
thing that he very explicitly attempted to the 
contrary in his most popular works, to end a 
life which he had contributed to refine', ac- 
quainted but slightly with the grand security 
of happiness afler death. Or if it was not h^ 
duty to introduce in a formal manner any df 
the most specifically evangelical subjects, il 
might at least have been expected, that some 
of the many serious essays contained in tht 
Spectator should have had more of a christian 
tinge, more references to the sentiments of the 
gospel, intermingled with the speculations con- 
cerning the Deity, and the gravest moral sub- 
jects. There might easily have been more b»^ 
similation of what may, as it now stands, be 
called a literary religion, to the spirit of the 
New Testament. From him also, as a kind of 
dictator among the majority of the elegant wri- 
ters of the age, it might have been expected 
that he would have set himself, with the same 
decisive and noble indignation which his Cate 
had shewn against the betrayers of Roman li- 
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perty and laws, to denounce that ridicule which 
has wounded religion by a careless or by a crafty 
nianner of holding up its abuses to scorn : but 
xif this the Spectator itself is not free from ex- 
amples* 

Addison wrote a book expressly in defence 
of the religion of Christ j but to be the dignified 
advocate of a causey and to be its humble dis- 
ciple, may be very different things. An advo- 
4:ate has a &eling of making himself important, 
be seems to cotffer something on the cause; 
l)ut as a disciple^ he must feel littleness, hu- 
mility^ and submission. Self-admiration might 
find more to gratify it in becoming the por 
ircn of a beggar, than the servant of the great- 
est potentate. Addison was moreover very un- 
fortunate, for any thing like justice to the gos- 
pel, in the class pf persons with whom he asso- 
ciated, and whom he was anxious to please. 
One can imagine with what a perfect storm of 
ridicule he would have been greeted, on enter^ 
ing one of his celebrated coflee«houses of wits, 
. on the day after he should have published in the 
Spectator, a paper, for instance, on the neces- 
aity of being devoted to the service of Jesus 
Christ The friendship of the world ought to 
be a ^< pearl of great price,'* for its cost is very 
serious. 

The majestic mind of Johnson was much 

more enable of scorning the ridicule, and de- 

2f 
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fying the opposition, of wits and worldlingg. 
And jet it is too probable that his social life 
was eminently unfavourable to a deep and sun- 
pie consideration of christian truth, and the 
cultivation of christian sentiment ; and that the 
veiy ascendency by which he intimidated and 
silenced impiety, contributed to the injury. As 
far as I remember, he associated with men of 
whom many were vciy learned, some were ex- 
•tremely able, but of whom comparatively few 
made any decided profession of piety, and per- 
haps a considerable number would in other 
society have shewn a strong propensity to ir- 
religion. This however seldom dared to disco* 
ver itself in Johnson's presence ; and it is im- 
possible not to revere the strength and noble 
severity that made it so cautious. But this 
repression of irreUgion had the eflect of render- 
ing many men acceptable associates, with whom 
his judgment, his conscience, and all his moral 
feelings, would have forbidden much friendly 
intercourse, if those men had habitually as- 
sumed the freedom of fully disclosing them- 
selves. Decorum in respect to religion being 
preserved, he could take a most lively interest 
in the company of men who drew forth the ut- 
most force and stores of his mind, in conversa- 
tions on literature, moral philosophy, and gene- 
ral intelligence, and who could enrich every 
subject of social argument by their learning. 
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their genius, or their knowledge of mankind. 
But if there was at 'the same time a repressed 
impiety latent in their minds, it was impossible 
that it should not iniuse into the sentiments 
which they communicated, a certain quality 
uncongenial with Christianity, though every 
thing avowedly opposed to it were in his com- 
pany avoided. Now, through the complacency 
which he felt in such intellectual intercourse, 
this quaU^ would in some degree steal into his 
own ideas and feelings. For it is not in the 
power of the strongest and most vigilant mind, 
amidst the animated interchange of eloquence, 
to avoid some degree of assimilation to even the 
least approved sentiments of men whose intel- 
lectual wealth or energy gives so much pleasure, 
and commands so much respect, llius the very 
predominance by which he could repress the di- 
rect irreligion of statesmen, scholars, wits, and 
accomplished men of the world, might, by re- 
taining him their intimate or frequent asso- 
ciate, subject him to meet the influence of that 
irreligion acting in a manngr too indirect and 
refined to excite his hostili^ or even his cao- 
tion« 

But indeed if his caution was excited, there 
might still be a possibility of self-deception in 
the case. He would feel it, and justly fed 
it, so great an achievement to constrain such 
men as I have described, to adopt, when with 
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. , him, a high style of moral sentimentt purif 

i > from all obvious irreligion, that he might be 1 

i much inclined to be satisfied with such an on 

of sentiments. It would be difficult for h 
to admit that what was actually a victory €r 
impiety, could be itself less than christiani 
He would rather be inclined to consider h 
far these men were constrained to advance 
the gradations of serious thought to join hi 
than how &r he had yet himself to advance 
Join the apostles. It is hard for a man 
suspect himself deficient in that very thing 
which he not only excels other men, but men 
them. Nothing can well be more unfbrtuna 
for christian attainments, than to be habitua 
in society where a man will feel as if he displi 
ed a saintly eminence of character by obtain! 
a decent silence on subjects, on which it I 
been the delight of wise and devout men 
expatiate. 

If there is any truth in the representatio 
which compose so large a part of this essa 
Johnson's continual immersion, if I may so e 
press it, in the studies of polite literature, mu 
have subjected him to no small measure of i 
influence, which it requires a more intimate ai 
habitual familiarity with the christian principl 
than perhaps we are warranted to believe 1 
maintained, to prevent being injurious to a man 
views and feelings concerning religion. 

8 
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It must however be admitted that this illus- 
trious author, who, though here mentioned 
only in the class of essayists, is to be ranked 
among the greatest of moral philosophers, is 
less at variance with the principles which ap- 
pear to be displayed in the New Testament, than 
almost any other distinguished writer of either 
of these classes. But few of his speculation^ 
comparatively tend to beguile the reader and 
admirer into that spirit which, on turning to 
the instructions of Jesus Christ and his apos- 
tles, would feel estrangement or disgust ; and 
he has more explicit and solemn references to 
the grand purpose of hum^ life, to a future 
judgment, and to eternity, tjban almost any 
other of our elegant moralists has had the piety 
or the courage to make. There is so much that 
iBOst powerfully coincides and co-operates with 
christian truth, that the disciple of Christianity 
deeply regrets to meet occasionally a senti- 
ment, reacting perhaps the review of life, the 
consolations in death, the effect of repentance* 
or the ground of acceptance with God, which 
he cannot reconcile with the evangelic theory, 
nor with those principles of christian faith in 
which Johnson sometimes avowed his belief. 
In such a writer he cannot but deem such de^ 
viations a momentous &\jIU 

Omission is his other capital £tult. Though 
he did introduce in his serious speculations, w 
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I have observed, more distinct allusions to reli- 
gious ideas than most other moralists, yet he 
did not introduce them so often as eveiy seri- 
ous writer should, especially a writer who fre- 
quently carries seriousness to the utmost pitch 
of solemnity. There scarcely ever was an au- 
thor in whose works an ample share of expli- 
cit christian sentiment was more strictly indis^ 
pensable than in the moral writings of John- 
son. No writer ever more complete/y exposed 
and blasted the foUy and vanity of the greatest 
number of human pursuits. The countenance 
of Medusa could not have darted a more fatat 
glance against the tribe of gay triflers, the com- 
petitors of ambition, the proud possessors of 
wealth, or the men who consume their life ii^ 
useless speculations. His severe and just con' 
demnation strikes indeed at almost all classes^ 
and all the most favourite employments, oi 
mankind. But it was so much tihie more pecu- 
liarly his duty to insist, still more fully than he 
did, on that one model of character, that one 
grand employment of life, which is enjoined by 
beaven, and which will stand the test of the 
most rigid moral speculation, and of the last 
jiudgment. No author has more impressively 
displayed the misery of human life ; he laid 
himself under so much the stronger obligation 
to unfold at large the only efiectual consola- 
tions, the true scheme of felicity as far as it is 
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attainable on earth, and the delightful prospect 
of that better region which has so often in- 
spired exultation in the most melancholy situa- 
tions. No writer has better illustrated the ra- 
pidity of time, and the shortness of life ; he 
ought so much the more fully to have dwelt on 
the views of that eternity at which his readers 
are reminded that they will so quickly arrive. 
No writer will easily make more poignant re- 
flections on the pains of guilt ; was it not most 
indispensable that he should oftener have di- 
rected the mind suffering this deepest distress 
to that great sacrifice once offered for sin ? No 
writer represents with more accurate and mor- 
tifying truth the failure of human resolutions 
and the feebleness of human efforts in the con- 
test against corrupt inclination, depraved habit, 
and temptation ; why did not this melancholy 
contemplation and experience prompt a very 
frequent recollection, and a most emphatical 
expression of the importance, of that divine as- 
sistance, without which the Bible has fully warn- 
ed us that our labours will fail ? 

In applying the censure to the poets, it is 
very gratifying to meet with so much to ap- 
plaud in the greatest, of all their tribe. Mil- 
ton's genius might harmoniously have mingled 
with the angels that announced the Messiah to 
be come, or that on the spot and at the moment 
of his departure predicted his coming again ; 
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might have shamed to silence the muses of po^ 
ganism, or softened the pains of a christian 
martjrr. Part of the poetical works of Youngs 
those of Cowper, Watts, and a few others, have 
animated a very great number of minds widi 
sentiments which diey did not feel it necessary 
to repress or extinguish, in order to listen with 
complacency to the language of Christ and his 
apostles. But as to the great majority of the 
poets, it would be most curious to try what 
kind of rehgious system, and what view of the 
economy of man, would be formed by the as- 
semblage of all the sentiments belonging or ml- 
luding to the subject throughout their works; 
if such an experiment were worth the trouble^ 
and there were any )>erson sufficiently in the 
state of the ii^nuous Huron to perfbrm it just- 
ly. But if it would be exceedingly amusing to 
observe the process and the fantastic result, it 
would in the next place be very sad to consider, 
that these fallacies have been insinuated by the 
charms of poetry into countless thousands of 
minds, with a beguilement that has, first, divert- 
ed them from a serious attention to the gospel, 
then formed them to an habitual dislike of it, 
and finally operated to betray some of them to 
the doom which, beyond the grave, awaits the 
neglect of Jesus Christ. 

You have probably seen Pope cited as a 
christian poet, by some pious authors, whose 
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anxiety to impress reluctant genius into an ap- 
pearance of favouring Christianity, has credu- 
lously seized on any occasional verse, v^hich 
seemed an echo of the sacred doctrines. No 
reader can admire, more than I, the discriminate 
thought, the finished execution, and the galaxy 
of poetical felicities, by which Pope^s writings 
are distinguished. But I cannot refuse to per- 
ceive, that almost every allusion in his lighter 
works to €tic names, the facts, and the topics, 
that peculiarly belong to the religion of Christ, 
is in a style of profane banter ; and that, in most 
of his graver ones, where he meant to be dig- 
nified, he took the utmost care to divest his 
thoughts of all the mean vulgarity of christian 
associations. ^^ Off, ye profane !'' might seem 
to have been his address to all evangelical ideas, 
when he began his Essay on Man ; and they 
were obedient, and fled ; for if you dbtach the 
detail and illustrations, so as to lay bare the 
outline and general principles of the work, it 
will stand confest an elaborate attempt to re- 
deem the whole theory of the condition and in- 
terests of men, both in life and death, from all 
the explanations imposed on it by an unphilo- 
sophical revelation from heaven. And in the 
happy riddance of this despised though celestial 
light, it exhibits a sort of moon-light vision, of 
thin impalpable abstractions, at which a specu- 
latist may gaze, with a dubious wonder whether 
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they are realities or phantom^ but which a 
practical man will in vain try to seize and turn 
to accountf and which an evangelical man will 
disdain to accept in substitution for those ap- 
plicable and affecting forms of truth with iidiicli 
his religion has made him conversant. But 
what deference to Christianity was to be expect- 
ed, when such a man as Bolingbroke was the 
genius whose imparted splendour was to illu- 
minate^ and the demigod * wLose approbation 
was to crown» the labours wnich were to conjoin 
these two veneraUe namest according to the 
wish of the poet, in everlasting fiune ? 

If it be said for some parts of these dim qpe- 
culations, that though Christianity comes for- 
ward as the practical dispensation of truth, yet 
there must be, in remote abstraction behind 
itt some grand, ultimate, elementaiy truths, of 
which this dispensation does not inform us, or 
which it reduces from their pure recondite into 
a more palpable and popular form ; I answer. 
And what did the poet, or *< the master of the 
poet and the song," know about these truths, 
and how did they come by their information i 

A serious observer must acknowledge with re- 
gret, that such a class of productions as novels, 
in which folly tries to please in a greater num* 
ber of shapes than the poet enumerates in the 
Fkutuiise of Fools, is capable of producing a very 

* He is io Dsmed Mmewhere in Pope^ works. 
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considerable effect on the moral taste of the 
community. A large proportion of them how- 
ever consist too much of pure folly to have any 
more specific counteraction to christian princi- 
ples than that of mere folly in general ; except- 
ing indeed that the most flimsy of them will 
occasionally contribute their mite of mischief, 
by alluding to a christian profession in a man- 
ner that identifies it with the cant by which 
h3rpocritefl have aped it, or the extravagance 
with which fanatics have distorted it. But a 
great and direct force of counteracting influence 
proceeds firom those which eloquently display 
characters of eminent vigour and virtue, when 
that virtue is founded on no basis consolidated by 
religion, but on a mixture of refined pride with 
generous feeling, or expressly on those philoso- 
phical principles which are too often accompa- 
nied, in these works, by an avowed or strongly 
intimated contempt of every idea of any reli- 
gion, especially the christian. If the case i& 
mended in those into which an awkward reli- 
gion has found its way, it is rather because the 
characters excite less interest, than because that 
which they do excite' is favourable to religion. 
No reader is likely to be impressed with the 
dignity of being a christian by seeing, in one of 
these works, an attempt to combine that cha- 
racter with the fine gentleman by means of a 
most ludicrous apparatus of amusements and 
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sacraments, churches and theatres, momiiig* 
prayers and evening-baUs. Nor will it perhaps 
be of any great senrice to the christian cause, 
that some others of them profess to exemplify 
and defend, against the cavils and scorn of in* 
ftdels, a religion of which it does not appear 
tfuit the writers would have discovered the me- 
rits, had it not been established by law. One 
may doubt whether any one will be more than 
amused by the venerable peine, irho is intro- 
duced, probably among wicked lords and giddy 
gills, to maintain the sanctity of terms, and at- 
tempt the illustntions of doctrines, which these 
well-meaning writers do not perceive that the 
wordiy gendemaa's coU^e, diocesan, and li^ 
brery, have but very imperfectly enabled him 
to understand. If the reader even wished to 
be more than amused, it is easy to imagine 
how much he would be likely to be instructed 
and aflected by such an illustratioo or defence 
of the christian religion, as the writer of a 
fashionable novel would deem a graceUd expe- 
dient for filling up his plot. 

One cannot close such a review of our fine 
writers without melancholy reflections. That 
cause which will raise all its zealous fiiends to 
a sublime eminence on the last and most so- 
lemn day the world has to behold, and will 
make them great for ever, presented its claims 
full in sight of each of these authors in 
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time. The very lowest of those claims could 
not be less than a conscientious solicitude to 
beware of every thing that could in any point 
injure the sacred cause. This claim has been 
slighted by so many as have lent attraction to 
an order of moral sentiments greatly discordant 
with its principles. And so many are gone 
into eternity under the charge of having em- 
ployed their genius, as the magicians their en« 
chantments against Moses, to counteract the 
Saviour of the world. 

Under what restrictions then ought the study 
of polite literature to be conducted ? I cannot 
but have foreseen that this question must re- 
turn at the end of these observations ; and I 
can only answer as I have answered before. 
Polite literature will necessarily continue to be 
the grand school of intellectual and moral cul- 
tivation. The evils therefore which it may 
contain, will as certainly affect in some degree 
the minds of the successive students, as the 
hurtful influence of the climate, or of the sea- 
sons, will affect their bodies. To be thus af- 
fected, is a part of the destiny under which 
they are bom, in a civilized country. It is 
indispensable to acquire the advantage; it is 
inevitable to incur the evil. The means of 
counteraction will amount, it is to be feared, to 
no more than palliatives. Nor can these be 
proposed in any specific method* All that I 
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can do, is, to urge on the reader of taste the 
very serious duty of continually recalliog to 
his mind, and if he is a parent or preceptor, of 
cogently representing to his pupils, the real 
character of the religion of the New Testament, 
and the reasons which conunand an inviolable 
adherence to it. 



THE END. 
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C. Campbell, A. M. Traaalator aad 
KdiKir of BiJiup JawaPi Apakf ia, 
S vot% flro. Prica Ik 11*. W. 



fended ■ being the aakatance af ae*^ 
tii leclnraa oa tbeAraerMUT't Karfac 
Catba^iam. B* T. Rid^te;, D. O. 
in 4 voU, tro. Pries St. U- boat*, 
&oe ppat Sl.Ba. boarda. 

INSnXtH'iS of the CHRIS- 
TIAN RUieitm t b; Jaba Cal* 
no. Traadatcd tntm the otigi aa l 
Lalia, and callaled with the AaUiart 
lad aditioa m Fronch, b; Jntm Al- 
len, in 3 thick vola, Sto. SaM' 
liihad with ■ Portrait oftho AathM^ 
price il. It- bosfdl. 

TALESriB mpROTCD: w, 

the PnUANTRKOPUTi bj tha 
author of IntarartiBC Copwiailili 
Ac. bj HsRlatt Calf i atcond afit 

ttan > ItiM- ftigt la. Im^ 



BOOKS PUBLLSIH!3) BY 



BIBI lA HEBRAICA : or. ihr 
Hebrew St-riptHrr«of Ibe Old Tola 
nieiit. » ithoul PuinU,after the Trxf 
ofRmnrroti, with the chief lanuu* 
|leMlni;ri, velcctrd from hi> ri>llali(»n 
ef Hebrew MSS from that vi De 
RomI, anil from I he aoeicnt Vrr- 
■iiHii: fi?fiiinpaBicd wilh Ni>ln, 
chiefly Kii|;rMh, crilicnK phihilof^ical, 
mni opIaBalory, lelecifd from the 
mett approTerf aneirnt aad modern 
Knjrlith and Foreign Biblical Crilira: 
^ B. Boothrnyd. 

It it iup|ic>M-d thii work will be 
coaiiiHed in about ffO part>« deinv 
4lo, 5t- 1 ro)al ditto fine eoM-preat- 
cdf 7i- and it it inteoded to publith a 
pari every three month t, Idc whole 
toform Inoquartovolttniet. Four- 
teea parts ar^ already puMitbed. 



THE WORKS of the I.ATE 
BKV. THOMAS ROBINSON, M. A. 
ConipWte,iii 8voU 8vo,witb uniform 
litlca. &r. Prirr 4t. 4i. bnardft. ron- 
taioisc, SCKIPTIKK CHIHAC 
TP.KS.T1IK( HRISTI4V ^Y^^KM, 
PROPUPXIFSOP THE MF.SSIAH, 
any of which at abo%e may be had 
•epwalc. 

THE TRIAL of the WIT- 

XE5-» of the IU>rURF.rTION 
of JK>rs, l»T R'uhop *»hrrliifk. To 
which m prrtinctl, a Mrmoirirr Ihe 
J«if^«iflhe Author md an aocmint 
of the cuotroverty Ih^t ^nw rite to 
the tract. One tol, Viino, IVicv 5i. 
btiardt. 

Tlitt it a n^al pocket edition of a 
well-known reupcclable book, that 
hatncfcr before appeared in thit 
Jorm. 

COTTAGE SKETCHES ; or. 
Active Uetircroenti l>> the aiilbur of 
Au Antidote lu the Miaeriet of Hu- 
man Life i Tah-iita Improved, &c. 
f ToUi l2:no. Price K*fl. boardt. 

" The writer of thit iolerealing 
little work, who ^ Iijm already dUlin- 
gui«hed hertelf in liiia t|»eciet of 
compotition, haa here once more 
»iircet|ded in arraying iMportiat in. 
It ruction in an attractire dreaa. We 
hope that the circulation of thcae 
nteful and aroiMiofc voluraes will be 
cxteniif e, and thattheir loocen may 



iodoce the author toperaevvne ra 
a tpeciefl of romp«iiilion, whirh«ho 
haa cnltiYated with to mnrh abililf ." 

Felr€Hc Hei 



FAMILIAR SCENES, HlSi 
TORIES A^D REFLECTIONS. 
By the Author of Co 1 1 aj^e ^etcbra. 
Aniiilote to the Miteric t of Honiaa 
I«ife, ftc. in one vol, ISmo. Price 
It. 6d, boardt. 

The GEMrSof the THAMES, 
PALMVRA.aod other Poema.byT. 
L Peacock i tecond edition x in one 
vol. fooltcap, price 7t. boarda. 

'< We have read thit porm with 
cootfdrrahfe tat it faction. It revives 
a thouiind A<;rcrah/e rerollerfiono 
in a natural and pYi-arng manner. 
The vrrtification it ftowin;;an«l i*aaj, 
and orcaaionally div<T<i(i«*d with *a 
«cry harmonioiii effect. The few 
i:o*c8 whiih are <u- joined tervr to 
•how both Ihe learning and taate of 
the writrr," — .^•nlh'y Heriew, 

ESiSAYS, in a Stories of Letters 
on Ihe ffillowin;; tuhjectt : — On a 
nian*t writii.^ meiuoin of bimaclf-* 
?. On decision of character. — 3. Oa 
I he nppl in I ii>n of Ihe epithet roman- 
tic— 4. On tome of the cau*i « by 
^hich evans:elical reli(:ion hat been 
reiidcveil let< arerptahle to pertona 
of rullivaled ta<te 1 by JOHN FOS- 
TKR : fourth edition ; 8vo. Price 
!0<t, 6d- tKiarda. 

** A ra«t of thouf^ht ori|i:inal and 
•iihlfine, an nnliniitrd command of 
ima::eri, a %\\lc varied, vr^oroDf, 
nnil hold, are tome of the leadinjr 
fejinte* of thrte eitjy«. ' ** Htb 
conception* arc lummout in the 
highest dei^iee 1 lie place* the idem 
he wi^he* to pretent in tuch a flood 
of li^lit, that it it not merely viaible 
iltcir, hilt it tcerut to iiluiiiine all 
around it.'* fUfectic Hevi€m. 

A DICTIONARY of Painter*, 
Sculptort, Arehilecttand En^rravenii 
oiMilainin^ bio|rraphical Sketche* of 
the nioit celebratc*d Artiatt,from the 
earlieat ai^ to the pretent time 1 to 
which it added, an Appendix, rom- 
pritine the lubaUnce of Walpole'a 
Anecdotet of Painting in BnflaBd, 
from VertoCy formiog a complete 



G ALE» CURTIS, AND FENNER. 



Kngliih School. In oneoetlTol. 
ISmo, price lOi. (kL boiinli. 

*' We coD^ralulate the pablic on 
the acquiiitiou ot this uirful book." 

Briiiih CrUie. 

RECREATIONS in A6RI- 
CULTUHB, NATURAL HISTORY, 
AUTS. fiiid MISCELLANEOUS LI- 
TER A TURRt by Jamei Andf^r^oa, 
L. L. D.. F.R S.,and F.SA.B. ; and 
Meinbf^ of M*virral learned and 
•cienii&c SoctetieN, British and Fo 
rei<;n. In 6 voli. sVo. price 3l. 13<« 
boards* 

A AlEW of the PRESENT 

STATB of SICILY 5 its rural pcoqo 
my, population, and produce ; 
^vith nn Appendix, containing ob- 
scrt ationi on its «encral character, 
climate, commerce, resources, &c. 
fmm a We Snrvej of the Abbale 
Balsamo, Professor of Aericnlture 
and Public Economy al the Royal 
Academy, Palermo ; to which are 
added, with Notes throu«;hout the 
work, an Bnamination of the Sici- 
lian Volunteer System, and extracts 
from Letters written in 1809 and 
1810. By Thomas Wright Vaughan, 
esq. 4to. Price ll. lis. 6d. boards. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE and 
WRITINGS of VICTOR ALFIBRI; 
written by himself. Translated from 
the Italian, 9 irols. 8vo. Price 18s. 
boards. 

** Perhaps the history of litera* 
tare does not present so extraordi- 
nary an instance of the enter prize 
which mind alone i»ill attempt, nn- 
auisted by art, and unimproved by 
instruction."— ^MvlAi^ Heview. 

THE SHOOTER'S GUIDE; 

containinc; the Natural Hiitory of 
Do^ ; of breeding Pointers and Set* 
Icrs, with directions for training^ 1 
Diseases incident to Uo|;s, and me- 
thods of cure,&c.; the various Fovil- 
in^-piaces considered, and the best 
pomted out, with directions for 
charging the same ; of 5hootiiij; in 
reneral, with instructions to attain 
tneartofShootini; Hy'ttigi IbeGanie 
Laws, with remarks thereon ; anri 
•v«ry other information which can 
be ID any way useful or necessary 
Tor the Shooting S^portsman; to- 
gether with tb« best nieaaa to I 



preyeni poaching; and occasional 
remarks im Tbomhill's Shooting 
Directory ; by B. Thomas, fourtE 
edition. In one vol. iSnio. Pric« 
€s boards. 

'* The present volume appeata to 
be put together with Jndgraeot aad 
iodustrv, and contains a seleelm 
that will be found boih eotertaintng 
and useful " — Sporting Mag&z/me. 

%* There are a few copies in 8to^ 
price lOs. 6d. bdii.1 and in royal 8vo, 
with proof plates, price i8s boards, 
forming a useful companioo 'to 
Walton's Angler 

ELEMENTS of AGRICUL- 
TURE; being an Essay towards et- 
tablishing the Ciillivalion of tha 
Soil, and promoting Vegetation, oa 
steady principles 1 by John Naismitlii 
8vo. Price lOs. 6d. boards. 

SELECT REMAINS of the late 
Rkv.EBENEZBR WHITE, of Cast. 
TBR t to which are prefixed, Ma- 
nioirs of his Life, and Extract! from 
his CorresiMMideoce, by Joseph 
Fletcher, M A.| with a Preface, 
and a short Obituary of Mr. White's 
Mother, who survived him oalj 
Five Months, by the Rev. W B. Col. 
Iyer, D. O. Price 5s. fid. bds.^fino 
paper, 8s. 6d. bds. 

SELECT REMAINS of the 
REV. J. MASON, M. A. recommend- 
ed by the Rev. L WatU, D.O. with 
a Preface, giving some account of 
the Author, by his grandsoOp the 
Rev. John Muson, M.A. price 4t. 
8 vo. boards. 

OBSERVATIONS on the 
CHARACTER, CUSTOMS, and 
SLPEli^TiT10NS of the 1R1>H 1 
and on some of the Causes which 
have retarded the Moral and Politi 
cal Improvement of Ireland. By 
Daniel Uei»ar. Price 10«. 6d. boards. 

The FATHERS, the RE. 
FORMER>.aiid the Pl'BLlC FOR. 
MULARIES of the CHURCH of 
ENGLAND, in harnioo> with CAL. 
VIN, and agam>it the BI^HOP of 
LINCOLN i to which is prefixed, a 
Letter to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury* on t& ' subject of this Contro- 
versy I b V a LajnaAi In i voL 8f o« 
price is. bdsi 



BOOKS Pl'BUSHED BY 



i* Ilia R«T. Bcnjarnin Bra net. 
AVid|;nl mud ntniy amngnl. in 
four pirti. With Memoin of the 
Jtuthor, bj the Rev. S. Pdmer, of 
Birkarj. ISmo. boandi 5f. — flue 
ffr, Sto, M*. Si. 

" Mr. Bmnet'i Cbrktmi OrmtorT. 
tAwbtrh Mr. PkliDcr, Id kiiibriris. 
Ninil, hv gi^et a new title, (far 
bdlrr VDdmtnod than the fbrnier} 
ii well ksowD to the reliriouf worMi 
Md kMCPalributed to the derotion* 
of the rliMct io DnmeroM iMtnteei, 
fw khiKiat a century. Dr. Dod- 
diidfe, while he «pe^ of it in high 
larnM, nji, " II would have beco 
>fff er h(d it beeo im. " The religioai 
niblic i*, therefore, obtignltoHr. 
Palmer fur the paiai he hu taken in 
iMeainfT (be bulk, while he hu re- 
laiMd Ike priocipal lobilaiiee of iL" 

Thii » a *erj MiLtable cumpaaion 
la Jeaki'* DevUktM. 

The HARLEI AN MISCELLA- 

KY, ■ Collection of Karce, curioui, 
and entertaining Pamphleti and 
Tneta, a* well in MS. ai in Print; 
aelected fromlbe Library of Edward 
Hwlej, Bart of Oxford, InUrtperted 
with HiitoricBl, Polilicnl, nnd Criti- 
cal Anuotatlooi, bj the late Wm. 
OUj(, Efq. I and lonie additioiul 
>iotei.bj Tho. Park, F.S.A.IO voU. 
rojal ttii. prieeSI). lOi. 

Vola. 9 nnd ID of the above.furm- 
ing a Si Implement to, and completing 
the fofiiicr Iklilioni, luaj be had 
aeparale, price 71. 7a. 

HINTS on tlie FORMATION 
(if G.^KDENS and PLRAMIRE 
GROl'NJ):), with I)e<iign» in Tariua 
Sljle* of Rural Kiiil>elliihment 
cumprisiii}:, Piaiii fur iDvinc out 
Fluwer, Pruit, and Kitchen Gardeni, 
and the arrangement uf Gli 
Hiiuiei, Hot VValTi, and SloTe*. i 
tenperscd with RcmarkioD vario 
•ttbjecli of Horticujlural ImproTc- 
menL : tu which i* added, a Priced 
CatalMfcite iif Fruit and Poreit Tree*, 
t)hrub« and Plant!, adapted to Villa 
Gmnndi, from one perch to a hun- 
dred aerei in eximt. In 1 *o1. nijal 
4lo. with IwcDtj ek^ant Engrar- 
iitn, price Two Guineai. plain, or 
Three Guineai, coloured.half bound. 



SELF-KNOm^EDGE ; ■ tna. 

tite ibewinp the Hatiire and BsmA 
of (bat imporinnl Srictin, Mid Iha 
Wat to attain iti intermiaed with 
TariiiutReflectioiitBndObaentttioiu 
on Human Nature, b; Jona HAaoa, 
A.M. rojial iBnio. ine paper, beau- 
tifully pTiated, price St< boardi. 

THE PRACTICAL and PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL PRINCIPLKS of 
MAKING MALTi to which Ibe 
efficacj «f the Sprnkliag S^itMa M 
ceatraited with the Berlfordihira 
method ; bj John Rejnotdioa, li^. 
io ooeTol. Svo. Price ll. li. boarda. 

Tbeahoie i« a mott Taliiabl« 
work, and well worth tbe aU«otkin 
of ererT penoD iaternled in Brew- 
ing ano Mailing. 

DESIGNS for COTFAGliS, 
FARM HOUSES, LODG8S,PABM- 
YARDS, &e.&e. with attproaralB 
Scenery to each. OeSveikot, \j 
pnrniiHioii, to the Fannine Society 
oflrelaul. Alio, a QESCEIPTIiW 
of the MODE of BUILOINQ in 
PISE', ai adojited is tcieral parta of 
France for inanj ageti wbick would 
be attended with rrcat adtnta^ if 
* '- '*-'- Cuuntrr, parliea- 



pradifcd h 
larij in Ci 



Tm complete WEATHER 
GUIDE) a collectioa of Practioil 
Obierfationi for Prognofticating 
the Weather, drawn from Plantt, 
Aiiimali, and loasimate Bsdiea, and 
alio by nieant of PbiltNophical In- 
itmmsli i iDcliidin); tbe SaEpaeao 
uf Bahboht'i Rulu, explained (Ml 
Phituwiphical PriDcipJeai willt an 
Appendix of MiKellaneoui Obierra- 
tluns on Meteorology, a curioui 
Biitanical Clock, &e. ftc. by Joteph 
Tijlor, ISmu- 69-bdi. 

Tlie ART and MYSTERY of 
a SHOEMAKER t or, an ESSAY 

un the PRINCIPLES and PRAC- 
TICE of BOOTaod !iUUEMAKlNG- 
With illustrative Copper-plalea. By 
John F. Reel. In 1 lol. ISmo. 
price 7 •• boarda. 

SERMONS on VARIOUS 
SUBJECTS, bj ^llfl Rot. Andrew 
Fuller, of Kettering. In 1 ToL 8to. 
price 9i. board*. 



GALE, CURTIS, AND RNNER. 



Tlw (»UNTRY PASTOR : or, I 
RORAL PHILANTHROPIST) k 
Puen I bj W. HollowaT, fx. Fbte, I 
price 3( bdi. 

"To Rntify joath, and to amtiM 
fenenil reader*, bj Ibe rimple deli' 
nntiun of oalure, uid the diMcmi- 
rtatioB of irntiincnt* founded on 
flietjr, moralilj, ud benoTolrnct, 
IB luch « minner m not lo offend 
the «ir of tute, ii io the power of 
bat few writer* ; itill fewer of 
whom have the ^oodneii of hMrt, 
or condefceniion eiMueh to make 
the atlempt, Mr. H. hu, in gene- 
ral, niccceded very wctl>" 

Eeleetk Rerlew. 
The VICTIM of INTOLER- 
iNCE, or, TBS HERMIT of KIL- 
LARNEY,* Ctthulic Tale, br Ro- 
belt Tarreni. Major in the Hujal 
Uarinei. U 4 voli. 13mo. price ll. 



lliej wonid be eoiiTeymc to Iha 
catlace of the poor, in a ahape that 
could hardly fail to fix their atten- 
lioe, IcMun* of iDdiiilrr, IrufraliU, 
and virtue, which mij^ht produce ftr 
'lappier tSerli oa iheir domectio 
'■gujmeDti, than a direct gitl of 
twenljlimctthetuin which it wouM 
colt lo do Ihii " — RcDtew ff Mr*. 
leaibrUer'i Cdiage Dialogue*, Pint 
Part, Chrhlian Ohireer. 

The ORDEAL ; a Novel. 
3 toll. ISmo. price IBi. board*- 

" Thi* i* a novel which wo Mn 
lafelj rocomnieiid to thoie who are 
load of Boveli. It will nellbef in- 
jure their tails nor their morala It 
emitaiiu do ■icklf •eniibilily, ■« 
captivating piclum of fotlj aad 
nice, no IcMun* of levity, disobedi- 
t, and wanlooncM- The ityle ia ' 



A DICTIONARY of the HOLY 
BIBLE, con tain iDir, an Hiitorical 
Account of the Penoni, a Oeogra- 
phical and Hiitoricat Accognt of the 
Placca, a literal, critical, and iji- 
temnlieal DeKription of otherOb- 
jccii, whether Natural, Arlificiaj, 
Civil, RdirloBt, or Military, men- 
(Mtwd in the Old andNewTcatamenl. 
By the Rn< John Brown, in S neat 
packet vetame*, with two coloured 
map*, and ■ Life of the Aatbor, 
price 10*- U. board*. 

TALES for COTTAGERS, ac. 
CAmmodnled to the pment Condition 
of the IHlfiHPBASANTaT. Bv 
llai7 Utdbetter and RliEabeth 
Shakletoa. 1 vol. 19mo. prie 

COTTAGE DIALOGUES, by 
Mr*. Leadbetter. Part Fint,prioe 9*. 
Fourth Rdition. 

COTTAGE DIALOGUES, by 
llff.Leadbelter.Part Second, price 9i. 
LANDLORD'* FRIEND, bv 
Mn. Leadbetter, being a Seqndlij 
the Cottaga Dialo^a, price 3*. 
"It wouUiwell thii article to a vcr; 
A^roportionate lise, if we were to 
attract all the paiaaga* which meai 
to Dt to laerit notice. Iwiead tnen 
i* Ml partofitwbi^ doe* not reflect 
credit 00 the manOo obeorvstion 
Mtd Juit viewfafthe Author- The 
lich could ■carccly make a more bo 
acficial appticalioD <rf Iheir bonaly. 



The DEVIL UPON TWO 

STICKS in ENGLAND t being > 
continuation of Le Diable BoiteuX 
ofLeSa^; Fonrtb Bditioo, 6 vol*. 
ISmo. price 1l. t6i. hdi. 

**We have been deeply intcmla^ 
and highly grati6cd by a peruiatM 
thiitplntnl production. We know 
few raudem writen who pouev BB 

Siial portion of generaliaforntatiuo, 
intellectual ibength, andoriilo- 
rary talent." AnlffattHm lUvkm, 

The LAND TRAVELLER'* 
POCKET COMPASS, for aKcrtaio- 
ing the probable change in the Wea- 
ther. On ■ Sheet coluured, price 9i. 
By Joaeph Taylor, Author of the 
Weather Quide, Ac. &e. 

STUDlESin HISTORY, VoI.I. 
containing the Hiitury ofGREECK 
from it* earliett period lo it* Hnal 
Hibjugalion by the Romanit In a 
SerieiofKMaYii accompanied with 
Reflection*. Befereuce) to original 
Author It iei, mural and religiuu* 
Reflectionii hiilurical Exercitei for 
Youth, and acorrecLMapiif AociCDt 
Greece; hy Thorn:* Morcll. Second 
edition, corrected, ISioo. Price 6*. 
tid. board*. 

A few Coplci remiiB of the Svo. 
nditien, price IOji. 6d. l>o»ib. 



II. conUioios lite Uiitory of RO.lf B, 



8 BOOKS PTBUSirED BT C^AI E A ND CO. 

from il« rarlirtt Hcrords tu thtf ruilnmi of nirrih:«n!i, nnddemionf 
Ueilh q( Cuiiitintine, in a ^'--irt of m I hi- r<iiirr« of law and pqiiily« pit 
Kaa4«i. ar(Oiiip«ni4il with Kefl-c- ; tlio« ven m^pnrlaiil •uhirrts, to 
ti«in», MH'-r-«rp« !«• ••ny.pal .^ulhit. . ihe |irrwnl liin' B) RdwiiVri Wind- 
rilim. ar.d Hitloriral Qur»tiuiit. 6^(1. . h«in Maniiir^ Eiq.' loltnl. S>o. 
10«. 6(!. b<i.ird« piicr 4«. vc'h -d. 

The CUIUS! IAN IIFV, j A COMrLETE GlIDE to 

rriiinilt BriH.iiii^ l«iU CopMim- ' LA\PLOUIi>, Ti:\ANT>, und 
mali.in in Gl..n ; »ith Pirectioni i ^ODCLKS; heir:; a mdhcidwal 
for pri^afr IVMii:on. By John \rran,:emfnt oJ Ihr whoi#- Uw re- 
fr.rfl, U n ANri«f«;rdandcorrcit. l«,H.ctii.;; thr takin:; or letUi.j: of 
ed. 8f u. |.rifc 6« tu boardi. j Land*. Huutcf , or Apartments, piv- 

•fi_ « A««* f w> «..«.. w^..^ f '"J^ Wafiiiujr, or Notice In Quit. 
The I \\\ of BA>KRrPTS. Pjrclini:. >c.zin? f4,r Rent Repairs. 

lheiriHKlJlTliHSaiidA>MCiM.KS&c with Formi uf Lea»c^. A^rcc- 
Inini Ihr iMiiing ihi CommiMiiin.lo inmlR, Ai^irumenfu.Siirr'nHrrv He- 
tlir Allfiwaiii-e aiid Contiriiinriiin of criptu for Hciil, Noticrs &r. By 
tlic CrrtiHciite hy the L<»fd Chanrrl- Hnhtrt Siilton, Fw|. Hiirr;iUT at 
lor. Coiilainir;; p^ain and familiar ; l^aw. Thet«*vciirh fVlirifn, ja I \oh 
in«lrurtion« rrcprctin; Ihe chiMi*e uf j 810. price 3«. Gd. «c«ci<. 
Aipicnen. protnxdebu, rsauiina- ; 

licm of rhr hinknipt. Hiftpntal of hit > The LAW of AVILUS, CODI- 
eitatranHeffVv««. i>f hiicertificnlr, I riLS, and REVOCATIONS, with 
dUchjrse, and allowanre, partirii. : plain and familiar Inilnirtioni for 
larly puiiilin:; out the heneficitfl | Kit?culort, Admtniftlrators,l)rviiet«» 
cRVrti uf f iirh certificate, ai well at "nd Lc«;alcei. Iiiciiiduig f^rcal va- 
thf prn|»rr and nerr«iar} ttrptto be ndj of Foriusof Willi and Codicil** 
pursued for i»htjinini; it, with Ihe > adapted lo the circumtlaiireii of 
Orders iMned by the Lord Chancel- persouk of all ranki and lit ual ions* 
lor, in the yeari 1 7:*9 and JfiOO, for ^Ix' wouldwi^h to dtTifc orbrqueath 
n^ulalini; lUe pruieediiij^t in mat- i their properly lejrally and icairelv, 
trr« of h.mkruplcy. ' hictudinj; all I a"d pre%ent' vexatious law sufla 
Ihe ilatLlrH and deciMont in the anton^ their furvivin^ rrlati%esi and 
cnuit« of Ian nud equity, nu that ' friends. By Eardleir Mitfun), E«q. 
intert ^Im;: •iihjecf, down t<i the pr-- Conveyancer. TheVourlh Ldiliou, 
ffriit liMc-. Equal]} ralculaled tor ^ith Additions, in one vol. bvo. 
theu^eot hankrnpt«, their cnditi'm price 4s« sewed, 
and as%i;;i»cet, «» well as l«r praclit. ' -., -vii vtuv #'i-'vr* i* 
inffaltornir*au(l«olicilor«.B\N»aine m** ^ *»1 .MKl Ut!.> il.L^ 

UhiUker, K«i. Barrister at Uw. ^^^N * LAWYER, and FaKMFR's 

,, . ' \ .,^.,. ^. , rOMFLKTK. LAW LIBKAKY. 

irtrc As uwed^ n new rdiliom.hafiz ' /> ■ . • n tu t - r 

. t, ^ J- Ci»nl:iinuijr ail Ihe L:iw« now ui force 

1-1 X f Mf tf ikmiili i-Ti* II « wn:eh iMrliculari^ relate to loHulrv 
1tm\'''mV ru : nrntlelmn. Farmers, Clers,n.en, 

HIMI Omcr.U: or. a piilect (^r.Jzi»Ti, and pei^.i.': of all denurni- 
Cuidi* to Churt h«aulri.s Ofer^ecrs ,ni,oi.. who princip ilU reside in the 
i on^lnhles Iliadh.nM.ul.s Tillimfi- . ( „„nir^. riono to IheVresenlTime. 
iiirn, MdcMMcn, Ki-aillrs. and c.tlicr , ^y Willi»iu Mamol, E«q. of Ihr 
Fari.h (JfluerH «.f every dcm.muia- j i,;,,^^ Temple. Karri^ier at Law. 
turn. Ineludin:: a ct.ii.plcic Iil.ni> , 'yx^^ ^j^n, p^iliou. cun^iderably im- 
of p:tri«h l:iw down to llie |iri<«.Mit ; p^.n, j pnd erlar::cJ, in I vol. ttvo. 
time. \^^ llei.ry ( I:ivcn:i«j, '••q- ' nrire 1* K-«fH. 
Bjirr >Ier at Lan. The K:j.htli Idi- j rhrse«ewrnl vorki hnfe received 
lion.ron^idtrahlyeular-iMl and ini- ^htr public approbation by a most 
proved by siMiie very important ^xtpi.^i^e sal:-, and are completely 
recent deciMcins price 4i. m-wed. | ,.,i.ibli..h«l a* Book^ of general re- 

Thi' I. \\V of 1WL1«.S of K\. ' foit upon their respective subjects. 
CIIANGK, VROMISSORV NOTKS, llicvholcmay be had t "get her in 
BANKXOTK.S BANUEUyXOTES, ' one handsome volume, price lUi.6d. 
(IIKtKS, and DRAFTS. Contain- hound in calf ood lettered; or in 
/n^ all the statutes, caws at largfi , bt>ard!( 11. Ss 6d. 
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